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TO THE HONOURABLE 

Charles Greville, Efq; 



Dear Sir, 



j X yf* Y Father, who was the Author 
-L/Jl of the followmg DifTertations, 
•would not, perhaps, have dedicated 
them to any man alive. He annexed, 
and with good reafbn, . an idea of 
fcrvility to addrefles of tliis fbit, 
and reckoned them the difgrace of 
literature. If I could not, from my 
ibul, acquit niyfelf of every felfifh 
vicv/, in prcfcnting to you the poft- 
humous works of a father 1 tenderly 
loved, you would not have heard 
from me in this public manner. You 
know, my dear friend, the'fincerity 
of my alFedion for you : but even 
that afFedion fliould not induce me 
to dedicate to you, had you already 
arrived at that eminence, in the 

flate, which the abilities and fhinbg 
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DEDICATION. 

talents of your early youth fceiii fb 
largely to promife, left what really 
is the voice of fiiendfhip and eftecm, 
fliould be miftaken. by the world, 
for that of flatteiy and interefted 
dcfigns. I am on the eve of fetting 
out for a very diftant quaiter of tlie 
world ; without afking your permif 
fion, I leave you this public tcfti- 
mony of my regard for you, not to 
fecure your future favour, but to 
ftand as a finall proof of that attach- 
n^ent, with which I am, 



Dear Sir 
Your moft affedionate Friend, 

and moft Obedient 
Humble Servant, 



John Macpherfbn. 
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P R E F A C E. 

^T^ n E following Diflertations are the 
-i. prodiicSion of the Icifure hours of a 
dcn^vman in one of the rcmoteft of the 
Scottilh iflcs* Excluded, by the pecu-t\Vt 
fituation of the place of his refidence, 
from the fociety of the learned^ he 
indulged his fingular paflion for litera- 
ture among a few good books* Though the 
natural bent of his genius turned towards 
the belles-lettres, he fometimes amufedhim- 
i'elf in difquifitions of a more fcrious nature. 
Being mafter of the Celtic, in all its bran- 
ches, he took pleafure in tracing other lan- 
guages to that general fource of all the an- 
tient and modern tongues of Europe, From 
invcfiigations of this kind many difcovcries 
in the ancient hiftory of nations arofc. 
This naturally led to the examination of the 
mafs of ficlion, which almoft every nation 
of Europe pofletres for the hiftory of their re- 
moteft ancellors. The more he looked into 
thefc legendary fabrics of antiquity, the lefs 
he found them capable of bearing the teft 
of criticifm. He therefore refolved to write 
fome general diiTertations on that fubjed^ 

a 3 which. 



vi PREFACE, 

which, if they could not eftablifh a new and 
more rational fyflem, would at leaft expofe 
the abfurdity of the old. 

It was not altogether from a partiality 
to his own country that Dr* Macpherfon 
gave the firft place to Scotland, in his dif- 
quifitions. Though the Scots have as juft 
pretcnfions to a high antiquity as any nation 
in Europe, yet their origin is peculiarly in- 
volved in darknefs. It was the misfortune 
of North Britain to have been almoft totally 
deftitute of letters, at a time when monkifh 
learning, and thofe religious virtues which 
arofe from afcetic au Verities, greatly flou- 
rifhed in Ireland, and among the Saxons in 
England. This was the cafe in the feventh 
and eight centuries, the aera in which the 
Hibernian fyftcms of antiquity were form- 
ed. The fennachies and fileas of Ireland 
made then a property of the Scots of Bri- 
tain, and, fccure of not being contradidled 
by an illiterate, and I may fay, an irreligious 
race of men, aflumed to themfelves the dig- 
nity of being the mother-nation. The par- 
tiality of Bede for his holy cotemporaries of 
Ireland is well known. The good man be- 
lieved and retailed whatever fidions were 
didated to him by the religious of a nation 
for whom he had the greateft regard for their 
orthodoxy. • . The 
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PREFACE. vii 

The almoft continual wars and anomofi- 
tics which fubfifted between the Englifli and 
Scots for many ages naturally gave birth to 
violent national prejudices on both fides. 
The learned of England could not diveft 
themfelves of that antipathy to their North- 
ern neighbours which had feized their whole 
nation. Though at variance with the Irilh 
in every other point, they agreed with them 
wonderfully well in extenuating the natio- 
nal antiquities of the Scots. Some of thole 
gentlemen had the cruelty to extirpate the 
brave nation of antient Caledonians, led the 
detefted Scots of latter times fhould derive 
any honour from the military reputation of 
a people who once polTefTcd their country. 

Happily for the prefent times, thoie 
prejudices whigh blinded both nations have, 
in a great meafure, fubfided. National a- 
verfions arc loft in the antiquity of thofe 
national injuries from which they firft aro/e. 
Whatever may tend to do honour to cither 
nation is heard with candor, if not with 
plcafure, by both. They are, infhort, now 
fo much blended with one another, that 
whatever throws luftrc upon the one, ought 
to be reckoned an acquiiition of reputation 
to the other. — If to throw a new and ftrong 
light on the antiquities of a nation^ refleds 
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vlii PREFACE, 

any honour upon it, the Scots of the prcfcnt 
age are much indebted to the induAry and 
learning of Dr, Macpherfon. He travelled 
back, it is true, into the regions of anti- 
quity with more advantages than others have 
done, and therefore his fuccefs was propor- 
tionably greater. A few additional obfer- 
vations I am to make upon the general fub«- 
jcdl of the diflcrtations, arofe, if they have 
any merit, from the difcovcries he had made 
to my hand. 

Some time before the total dercH6Vion of 
Britain by the Romans, in the reign of Ho- 
norius, we find that the Caledonians were 
diftinguinicd into two capital nations, the 
Deucaledones and Vcdluriones, By thcfc 
two branches I underftand thofe, v/ho, a 
fhort time thereafter, were known by tlie 
names of Pids and Scots- It was after the 
departure of the Romans, that the dtfencc- 
Icfs ftate of the degenerated provincials jjuvct* 
the Pidls an opportunity of extending thcm- 
felvcs to the Eaftcrp counties to the South 
of the frith of Edinburgh. From the joiut 
teftimony of all writers who examined the 

fubjedt, the Pids of the earlieft ages poflcf- 
fcd only the Eaft and North-eaft coaft of 
Scotland. From their fituation, with ref- 

pcdl to the Scots of Jar-ghael, their country 

was 



PREFACE. ix 

was naturally called by the latter An Dua- 
vhiU'hlochy a word compounded of An Duay 
or Tica^ North, and, Caeldochy Caledonian 
country. Some of the South-weft High- 
landers of the counties of Perth and Argylc 
diftingulflied to this day tliofe of Rofs, 
Sutherland and Caithnefs, by the name of 
An Dua-ghacU and their country by the 
appellation of An Dua^gbaldocb. This 
appears fo obvioufly the etymon of Deu-ca^ 
Icdoncs^ that nothing but a total ignorance 
of the Galic language could permit antiqua- 
ries to have overlooked it. 

» 

The etymon of VcBiiriona is not (o ob- 
vious. We learn from the moft antient do- 
mestic rccordvS in Scotland, that a ridge of 
mountains, called Drum Albin, was the 
ancient boundary of the Gcottifli territories 
towards the Eail. The author of the Dif- 
fer tations has clearly demon flratcd that 
Drum Albln is the chain of mountains 
which runs from Lochlomond, near Dum- 
barton, to the frith of Taine, in the county 
of Rofs. This Dorfum Britanniii:, as it is 
called by Adamnan, abbot of lona, runs 
through the Weftern end of the diftridts of 
Athol and Badenoch. That part of this 
ridge of hills which extends between thefe 
di^rii^s, for a length of more than twenty 

miles. 
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X PREFACE. 

miles, is called Drum TJacbtur. This cir- 
cumAance is well known to many, befidcs 
the natives of that country, as the militaiy 
road through the Highlands paiTes that way. 
If we (hould fuppofe that Uacbtur^ which 
is ftill retained as the name of a part of 
Drum Albin, was once the general appella- 
tion of the whole, the etymon of Veduri- 
ones is at once decyphered. Uacbtur, though 
now taken perhaps in a more confined feiife 
than formerly, literally fignifies tbe upper 
country, TJacbturicb is a word of the fame 
import with Highlanders ; and if the har(h 
Celtic termination is foftned into a Roman 
one, Vedturiones differs only in a changea- 
ble vowel from Uachturtcb. 

. We have reafon to believe, from the un- 
favourable climate, and ftcrile nature of the 
foil, in that part of Scotland which lies to 
the Well of Drum Albin, that the ancef- 
tors of the Scots lived long in a very un- 
cultivated ftate ; as deftitute of great natio- 
nal events as of letters to tranfmit them lo 
pofterity. Though the Scots of yar-^gbael 
muft, in the nature of things, have been 
very barbarous and unpoliHied, as far back 
as the latter end of the fourth century, yet 
it is to be hoped they were lefs {o than the 
Attacotti, their neighbours, or rather a 

tribe 
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tribe of the Scots to the South of the Clyde, 
** In my youth," fays the holy St- Jerome, 
** I faw in Gaul the Attacotti, a Britifli 
people feeding on human bodies. When 
they found in the woods flocks of flieep or 
hogs, or herds of cattle, they ufed to cut 
off the buttocks of the herdfmen, and the 
breads of the women, looking upon thofe 
parts of the body as the greateft dantics*." 
I iiave fuch a veneration for whatever has 
fallen froni the holy father, that I cannot 
entertain a doubt of the truth of this llo- 
ry, however incredible it might appear 
from an uninfpired writer. The Irifh na- 
tion, not content to deprive their pofl:erity 
of Scotland of their antient bifhops, abbots, 
prefbyters and hiftorians of any note, have 
alfo endeavoured to rob them of their bar- 
barous and wild men. O'Connor, a learned 
diflcrtator on the hiftoiy of Ireland, has, 
in the name of his nation, claimed a right 
to the Actacotti. I wifli I could give them 
to the gentleman ; for as the infamous label 
of St. Jerome is tacked to them, they can do 
little honour to the Scots of the prefent age. 
It ^was in the fifth century that the in- 
curfions of the Scots, as a feparatc nation, 

■ III ■■■■■ 111. I — — — i— — i^iw^— — .— i— — ^B— »1 

* Hieronyzn. con. Jovinian. lib. 2. 
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xii PREFACE. 

into the Southern Britain, rendered them 
objedls of attention to the writers of other 
countries. It does not appear that letters 
were any part of the booty which they car- 
ried home with them from the deferted Ro- 
man province. The ftminary of monkt 
eftablifhed by Coliimba, an Irishman, in the 
ifland of luna, in the fixth age, fcem to 
have bcei^ the only perfons, within the ter- 
ritories of the Scots, that could record 
events. If they kept any regifters of tranf- 
adtions, they were deftroyed or loft, in t iie 
Norwe^rian conqueft of the Hebrides by 
Harold Harfagcr, about the middle of the 
ninth century. 

The fuhverfion of the PidiHi kingdom 
is the firft era in which it can be fuppofed 
the Scots begun to have authentic records of 
their own. Soon after the conqueft of Pic- 
tavia, the Saxons found means to extend 
their government to the frith of Edinburgli. 
The Pi(fts and Saxons had alternately pof- 
ilfTed, for fome time before, the counties 
between the Forth and the Tweed. The 
mbrt of the inhabitants of thofe cou!ities 
were of the Saxon race, and no doubt, in 
a great raeafure, they retained the language 
of their anceftors. It was after the invafi- 
ons'of the Danes had totally broke the 

power 
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PREFACE. xiii 

jH)\vcr of the Saxons, that the Scots extcnd- 
(<i ihcmfelvcs far to the South. The bar- 
barity of thofe Northern rovers who in- 
ccflantly harrafled England, as they them- 
<i Ives were heathens, drove certainly a nutn- 
h^r of pious Saxon eccelefiaflics into Scot- 
land. It was they that introduced the cuf- 
toin of recording events in monkifli chro- 
nicles; and upon the authority of Bede, they 
all adopted the fyftem of the Hibernian ex- 
tradlion of the Scots nation. 

The Scots lament the deftrudion of their 
antient annals by Edward the Firftof Eng- 
land. Though Edward's policy in this cafe 
was rude and barbarous, he did very little 
hurt to the genuine antiquities of the Scots. 
Many of the domeftic tranfadlions of the 
latter ages were no doubt loft; but what re- 
lated to the origin of the nation was Bede's 
tale re-told. — I fhall endeavour, in fome 
nicafure, to account, for that learned wri- 
ter's miftake. — A miftake I call it, though 
it is more than probable that the venerable 

monk of Girwy had fome holy rcafons for 

giving eafy faith to the fennachies of Ireland. 
There is reafon to believe, with Dr^ 
Macpherfon, that the gofpel was firft preach- 
ed in Britain by miffionaries from the Lcffer 
Afia. The great ^eal of Polycarp^ bifliop 

of 
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of Smyrna, who fufFered martyrdom in the 
year 170, it is certain, induced him to fend 
apoftles to Gaul. His difputc with the fee 
of Rome, about the very momentous affair 
of Eafler, is well known, 7'he zealous 
fchifmatic preferred the tradiiion of the Ea:r- 
crn church to the authority of St. Pcier's 
chair. — An ardent defire of propr^-ating his 
dodlrine, ocCafioned his fcndii^ij mililonarics 
to the very extremity of the vvcfl:, and of 
ccurfe to Britain. The opinion of the 
Eaftern church concerning Eaftcr, which 
prevailed among the PiSs and Scots, is a 
corroborating argument on this head. The 
fee of Rome found means to recover the 
•Southern Britons to the Cathoh'c opinion 
upon this important point; but the barba- 
rians of the North were obflinately tenaci- 
ous of the faith of their anceflors. 

Bede made many efforts to fave the fouls 
of his Northern neighbours, by endeavour- 
ins: to bring them back to the true faith con- 
ccrning Eafter and theTonfure. Naitan, the 
great monarch of the Fids, was at lafl over- 
come by the arguments of Ceolfrid, and, 
together with his nation, received into his 
religion thefc two articles fo neccfTar) to 
falvation. — But the wicked and abandoned 
barbarians of Jar-ghacl would not, it fcems^ 

be 
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PREFACE. XV 

be pcrfuaded out of their error.* From their 
obftinacy, no doubt, arofe thofe prejudices j 

againfl: them, which are very confpicuous in 
the writings of the venerable Bede. Ireland 
nt that time was defervedly called the Coun-* 
try of Sahits. The Catholic faith prevail- 
ed there in all its original purity. The 
inornentous articles of Eafter and the 
Tc^Uure were received with that devo- 
tion which ought to attend the dccifi- 
ons of St. Peter's chair. — The venera- 
ble writer, fo often mentioned, regarded 
the Irifli with that partiah'ty which good 
men have for. the beft of Chriftians, and gave 
great faith to their traditions and records. 

Bede was a very extraordinary perfon for 
the times in which he lived : pious and fer- 
vent, but calm in his zeal for religion, his 
writings throughout breathe the fentiments 
of humanity and devotion. He certainly 
had more knowledge than all his cotempo- 
raries joined together. But it appears to me, 
that he was neither critically inquifitive, or 
knew much of national antiquities. The 
good man was much better employed. Mi- 
racles, vifions, dreams, martyrologies, Eafter 
and the Tonfure, and, above all, St. Cuth- 
bert and the fee of Rome, engaged his whole . 

attention^ 
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attention, and diverted his mind from a 
/ludy more amufing than important. 

The few fcraps of antiquity which is 
contained in the firft book of his ecclcli- 
adical hifiory, the venerable prefbytcr bor- 
rowed from Gildas, or from his own re- 
ligious cotemporaries of Ireland. Before I 
proceed to Gildas, it may not be impro- 
per to give one inftance of the great par- 
tiality of Bedc to the Irirti, Egfrid, King 
of Northumberland, had been, in the year 
685, with the greateft part of his army, 
cut oif by the Pidls. This, fays Bede, 
was a judgment from God, upon Egfrid 
and his fubjefts, for committing the year 
before this fatal event, unheard of barbari- 
ties and ravages among the Hibernians, c 
nation very harmlefs and innocent y and of 4. 
mojl friendly difpojition toivards the Engli/h. 

Bede, however, muft be blamed for hi.; 
fervile copying after Gildas, a writer not 
worthy of fuch attention. Gildas was one 
of the moft paflionate, pcevifh, and queru- 
lous of mankind. He not only was immo- 
derately angry with the Scots * and Pidts, 

• Exin Br'irannia, fo he calls that part of the ifland which had been fub. 
icft to the Romans^ duabvi j^trttihui tranfmarinh t-ehtrntnter JavUy Sc^urum 
a CircUy Fieiorum ab aquihrs, calcabihs mvltos fiupet, jranitque fir anr.tt. 
Gild. cap. 15. Bcdc explains, that Gilrias gave the epirijct of tranfmanni 
to the Pias and Scots, bccaufc they came from beyond th« firths of Forth 
and aydc. B«d. Hift. Eccles. lib. i. cap* is. 

who 
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who perhaps dcferved very ill at his hand^^ 
but even his friends the Britons^ and, above 
all, he was enraged againft the Saxons* Ftoni 
an cxprcfnon in this author, fome Enghfli * 
and many Irifli antiquaries, to their great 
joy, thought they found an unanfwerable 
proof that the Scots came originally from 
Ireland ; and that in no earlier period than 
the fixth century. Gildas, Ipeaking of the 
Scots and Pi6ts, fays, Revertuntur ergo im^^ 
piukntes grajfatores Hiberni domus, pofi non 
mult tun teviports reverfuru 

The epithet impudentes applied to Hiber^ 
ni is not fufficient to cftablilh the juftncfs 
of this reading, though it might have fbme 
weight with men of wit. Bedc was far 
from entertaining fuch an unfavpurable opi*- 
nion of the inhabitants of the hcfy ijle. In 
an edition of Gildas, given to the public 
by Dr. Gale, the paflagc under confiderati-* 
on, is read in a more grammatical way, 
and Icfs to the difcredit of Ireland : rever^ 
tnntur ergo impudentes grajfatores Hibernas 
domus ; fo that Gildas meant no more thaa 
that the Scots returned home for the winter* 

To jullify this reading, it is to be obfcrv* 
ed, that the ancient Scots and their pofte- 

* Lho/d «nd StillinsA«et. 
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rity gave the name of ivintcr houfes^ the 
fame exactly with the Hibcrnas domus of 
GildaSy to thofe more comfortable habita- 
tions to which they retreated when the 
warmer fcafon of the year was over. la 
the fummcr they lived in the mountains and 
forefts with their cattle, and to enjoy the 
pleafure and advantage of hunting. The 
Arabian Bedowins, the ancient Nomades and 
Scythians, and the prefent Tartars, give in- 
to the fiime pradlicc. The Bcdovvins, in 
particular, gave the appellation of 'winter 
houfcs to the habitations to which they re- 
treated from the autumnal rains. Bede, a 
Saxon, was perhaps a flranger to this cha- 
radleriftical pra<ftice of the Scots, and not 
knowing what fcnfe to make of Gildas's 
Hibcrnas domus^ he altered the old reading. 
This opinion feems decifive, as he had re- 
tained the word domus^ inftcad of the more 
proper word domum. 

The times in v/hich I3cde lived, were 
the golden age of Ireland. That kind of 
learning which then fubfiftcd in the world, 
fiuurifhcd much in that country. No ene- 
mies invaded it from abroad, and there was 
an unufual tranquillity at home. National 
profperity is the fourcc of national pride. 
Avcrfe to have themfclves thought dclccnd- 
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td from the Scots of Albany, who were far 
from being a powerful nation at that timc^ 
they began to fcarch out for thcmfclves^ 
anceftors of a more dignified charadler; It 
is probable that the fchifiiiatic difpofitiori 
of the ScotSi about Eafter and the Ton- 
furc, h;ut its weight in inducing the Irifli 
to invclligatc their origin among a Icfs per- 
vcrfc people. 

That thd lri(h fyftenis of antiquity 
were formed after the holy fcripturcs were 
ivnown in that country, is beyond all doubt; 
All their fi£lions on that head are ingrafted 
upon names in the old teftamenti This 
fubjedl is difcufTcd at large, in the Difierta- 
tions now given to the public* I only men- 
tion it now to afcertain that the fable of 
the Hibernian extradlon of the Scots oif 
Albany was formed at the fame time* The 
prcfent identity of language, and the fimi- 
hrity of culroms and manners which pre- 
v-]iled among the Albanian and HiberniaJt 
Sjot3 of antient times, made it evident that 
xhi-y were originally the fame people j fa 
it became ncccfiary to be very particular in 
the time and manner of their feparation; 
The Irifli fabricators of antiquities furnifli- 
cd Bede with that account he gave of tht 
iirft fetirement of the Scots in JarghacK- 
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If the Britifli Scots had any national tradi- 
tions of their own, which contradiflcd the 
holy antiquaries of Ireland, Bede» from a 
pious averfion to heretics, totally rcjedled 
them. 

From what I have faid, it appears, that 
the Scots have been hitherto, unfortunate 
in the writers of the ancient hiftory of their 
country. There has been great expencc of 
erudition on the fubjedt, both by forcigii 
and domeflic antiquaries. But the grand 
defideratum, in the difquilitions of thofc 
learned men, was a thorough know- 
ledge of the old Caledonian language, 
which goes now under the name of tlu 
Galic tongue. Dr. Macphcrfon hap- 
pily joined a critical knowledge, in tha 
language, to his great learning in other re 
ipefts. Something therefore, more fat is 
fadlory ought to be expedtcd from hir 
than from thofc who have gone befor 
him, and were not poflcfled of the fam 
advantages. 

Before the Dodor had thoroughly ex 
amined his fubjedt, he paid great deferent 
to the opinion of Tacitus, concerning tl 
Germanic extraction of the Caledonian 
The colour of hair and fizc of body, whi 
diilinguiihed them from the Britons of t 

Sout 
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South, were not conclufive arguments. Thefc 
circumftances might depend more upon food 
and the peculiar nature of the foil and cli- 
mate, than upon a different origin. The 
manifeft dijfference in thofe dialedls of the 
Celtic, which the Scots of the mountains 
and the Welfli fpcak to this day, fcems 
more to argue their remote feparation from 
one another. . Their living as feparate ftates, 
from the earlieft: times, could not have 
cffcdtuated fuch a change : otherwife we can- 
not account for the identity of the Irifli and 
Galic tongues, efpccially as the nations who 
fpeak thofe languages were in no period of 
antiquity that can be affigned, fubjedl to 
the fame government. 

This was one of the arguments that 
muft have influenced the judgment of the 
author of the Diflertations in his firft view 
of the fubjed. But this difference of lan- 
guage is eafily accounted for. The little 
progrefs that navigation muft have made in 
the North of Europe when Britain was firfl: 
peopled, is a convincing argument, that the 
firfl migrations into this illand, was from 
the neareft continent, which was the Bel- 
glc divifion of GauK Thefe migrations 
certainly happened in the earlieft flage of 
fociety. The fubfiftcnce of a colony of fa- 

b 3 vageg 
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yages arifcs entirely from hunting : it there- 
fore may be fuppofed that the Gauls found 
firft their way to the Northern extremity of 
l^ntain, in purfuit of their game. In pro- 
portion as the original colony advanced 
l^Torthward, other emigrants from Gaul trod 
on their footfteps. Thus for a courfc cf 
ages Gaul poured into Britain a fuccelKon 
of colonies. The manners and language of 
the Gauls, in the mean time, furTcrcd m.i- 
terial changes at home. The arts of civil 
life gradually ^rofe among them, and na- 
turally introduced new ideas and new wordb 
into their language. It is to this advancing 
(rivilization of Gaul that wc muft afcribc 
the difference between the Northern and 
Southern Britor^s. The latter imported with 
ihcm the changed manners, and adulter- 
ated, though improved, language of the 
niore modern Gauls : the former tcnaciouf- 
ly retained the unpolilhcd cuiloras and 
priginal language of their anccflorj. 

It would be as prcfupiptuous, as ii 
would be idle, to hope for the warm atten- 
tion of the public to difquifitions of thi^ 
Icind. There are, however, feme who, 

« 

pould they be culled out of the mafs cf 
mankind, have more enlarged ideas; fomc 
that arc as impartial with rcfpc<^ to. times 
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1 

as they are with regard to countries and in- 
dividuals. For thcfe, and thcfe only, the 
author of the Diflertations wrote. Difrc- 
jrarding the inattention of the many, could 
he hut fecure the approbation of the judi^ 
dons fev/. 

TiiESK would be the fcntiments of the 
author, could he Ipeak forhimfclf: but, I 
am forry to fay, he is now infenfible of 
praifc or reproof. His death prevented his 
putting the laft hand to this work. His 
fon, to whofe care he left it, with, a difii^ 
dcnce which ought to be natural to a 
very young man, chofe rather to give hie 
i'ather's diflertations to the world as they 
ilood, than to attempt any amendments^ 
which perhaps might injure the memory of 
a parent he tenderly loved. 

The moft of the nations of the modem 
Europe look back with a blufli, upon the 
ilrange fabrics of fidlion they poflefs for 
their ancient hiflory. They confider them 
as, at once, the monuments of the puerilct 
credulity and folly of their anceftors. The 
Scots of this age law with unconcern, if 
not with pleafure, forty of their ancient lift 
of Kings expunged at once by Innes. This 
furious regicide, endeavoured to make amends 
p his countrymen, by giving them forty 

b 4 great 
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great Pi^lifli monarchs for the long lift of 
the petty Princes of Jarghael, of whom he 
deprived them. The offer was rcjcdlcd with 
that fcorn it dcferved ; and the monarchs 
of Pid^avia, whofe cxiftence depended upon 
the fame, or even worfe, if polRble,' autho- 
rity, than that upon which the fidion of 
the firft forty Scottifli Kings was built, funk 
away into their original non-entity. 

Ireland, tenacious as it h:is bccncf it5 
ancient annals, begins to rcgnrd Icfs the 
indigcftcd fiflions of her fenniichirs. M<:ji 
of (criic fee theimpoflibility of tranfn^ining 
events, through a ferlcs of aj^cs, without the 
afliftancc of letters. They could not pof- 
fibly aflign an earlier a^ra for the intiodnc- 
tion of letters than the apofllefhip of St. 
Patrick, and confequcntly, with Ware they 
depended very little upon the accounts 
handed down concerning ages prior to the 
reign of Lcogaire- 

In this untoward fituation of the Irilh ?n- 
. tiquitics, ftept forth O'Connor to fupport 
the falling fabric. The zeal of this genth-. 
man can only be equalled by his dogmatifm. 
He has ciouded the bottoms of his page.s 
V^-ith the authorities of O Flaherty, Keating, 
and Buchanan^ who had as few lights to 
guide th<?m through antiquity> as a writer 

of 
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of the prefcnt time can be fuppofed to poflefs. 
The two firft arc only remarkable for their 
confufcd manner of compiling the indigefted 
i^ibles of bards and faleas ; ^nd the latter ha$ 
fcarcely any thing to recommend him but 
the elceance of his didion. 

Ix vain has Mr. O Connor endeavoured to 
cdablirti an aboriginal knowledge of letter? 
in Ireland. Irjnes had previoufly deftroyed 
tiic credit of tlut fyflcm, and Dr. Macpher- 
fon hns thrown it dowa for ever. From aa 
aciditlopal dlficrtation puMiflied lately by 
Mr. O Connor, he fccms to have been cXr 
trcmely gaulcd by fomc obfcrvations made 
by the trnr.flaior of the works of Oflian oa 
the anci( lit liiflory and poems of Ireland. 
If a judgment can be formed from O Con- 
nor's intemperate rage, he feels very fore on 
that fiibjecft. Ilis perfonal abufe of Mr. 
Macphcrfon feems to have proceeded froni 
a very irafciblc difpofition, or was intended 
to draw an anfwer from that gentleman, 
which might give importance to his pwn 
work. In this, it is to be feared, h? will 
not fucceed. The tranflatpr of the Galip 
poems is not much in the hunipur of doing 
an honour of that kind to adverfaries who 
ufe low fcurrility in the place p.f argument 
and difpaflionate difc^uiiltion. 

Doctor 
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Doctor Macpherson, in the courie 
of the following Differtations, has (hewn 
how ill-founded the fcnachies of Ireland 
have been, in their pretenfions to the Bri- 
tifh Scots. Before we proceed to a further 
difcuflion of that fubjedl, it may not be 
improper to examine a new claim, from :hs 
fame quarter, on another martial natlo;^, 
who pofleffed a part of Caledonia, — Mar- 
cellinus relates, that the Attacotti, a war- 
like race of men, in conjuntUon with the 
Pi£ts and Scots, laid wade the Roman pro- 
vince in Britain, in the reign of Valcntin- 
ian. St. Jerome gives a very extraordinary 
charaftcr of the Attacotti : " In my youth," 
faith the faint, " I faw in Gaul, the Atta- 
cotti, a Britifli people, feeding upon human 
bodies. When they found in the woods hogs 
and flocks of flieep, or herds of cattle, they ufed 
to cutoff the buttocks of the herdfmen and 
the breads of the women, looking upon thofc 
parts of the body as the greateftdanties*.'* 

It would be perhaps thought uncharita-* 
ble, if not impious, to call the holy Fa- 
ther's veracity in qucftion, efpecially as he 
appeals to occular demonftration ; but I mufl: 

* Qif id loquar de cxteris nationibus, cum tpfe adolciccntulus, in C^IIU 
viderim Scctoi Ijfttacertoi, Catacortot, varut enim jum ItS'Mmt) gentcm Bri- 
cannicam, humanis veici camibus, ic cum per fylvas porconim grcgci tc ix- 
mentonim, pocudemqoe reperiant, paflonim nates U foemmanim papUU^ 
folere abfcinderCy cc has Iblas cibonim dclidas arbitrari. Hierooym. adv. 

^-^yin. Lib-iu obferve 
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I l^fcrve, that it is fomcwhat ftrange that the 
Attacotti, notwithilanding of their barba- 
rity, (liould have been Canibals, at a time 
tiicy had hogs, (hcep and cattle before them. 
The policy of the Romans muft have been 
cxtrcamly relaxed in their province of Gaul, 
when the buttocks of their fubjedls were lb 
much expofed to the barbarous gluttony of 
tlie Attacotti. 

But leaving this fad on the authority of 
feromc, it appears certain that the Attacotti 
were a British people. Buchanan and Camb- 
(icn prove, from the Notitia, that fomc of 
that nation were among the mercenary troops 
of the empire in its. decline. In what part 
of Caledonia the Attacotti were fettled is 
difficult to determine. Buchanan, with 
great probability, places them between the 
v/alls ; and in that cafe they muft have been a 
powerful tribe of the Mjcaticof Dion. 

Sti LL IN G FLEET obferves, that the ety- 
mon of Attacotti has not hitherto been un- 
derflood. The Dodlor adds, by way of 
fneer on the whimfical etymologifts of Bri- 
tirti names from the Punic, that he doubts 
much whether it ever fliall, unlefs fbme 
learned critic chufe to trace it to the Phoe- 
nician language'!'. A tolerable knowledge 

f engines Biitan. p. ztj* 
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of the ancient languages of Britain, will, 
I think, enable a perfbn, unacquainted with 
the Phoenician, to decypher the meaning of 
this word. Attacotti literally fignifies TCbe 
men of the ivoods\. 

The Irifii not contented to deprive us, 
their poor pofterity in Caledonia, of our bi- 
fhops, abbots and hiflorians, of any note, 
have alfo endeavoured to rob us of our bar- 
barians and canibals. A late di/Tertator on 
the hiftory of Ireland claims a right to the 
Attacotti in the name of his country. I 
wi(h I could give them to this ingenious 
gentleman ; for, under the afpcrfion of Je- 
rome, they will do very little honour to any 
country. To ufe O'Connor's own words, 
** The Attacotti were originally a Belgian 
nation, who occupied th ^ Wcftern parts of 
Ireland. They were a >notly aggregate of 
rebels, who, in conjundion with fome o- 
ther Septs of the fame race, in the other 
provinces, were called Abachtuata^ for their 
cruelties. They took up arms againft tbe 
government about ninety years before Chrift, 



J In the Welch language, the particle ut i$ a prcpofition of the fame im- 
port with the English «/ or ab^ut^ In the fame dialci^ of tlic Celtic, krti 
fignifies wocd'y JbaiVdoes the fame in the Cornifh, eoae in the Armoricin, 
and co//r in the Calic. Young brufliwood, and the twigs of any wcod, 
«re to this day called (oid in the Galie. Attacotti may alfo be derived 
from attlch, inhabttants» and e^J, of the woodt. Thofe who live in le- 
mou woody parts of a country are ftill diAingui/hed in the Highlands of 
Scotland, by the appellatioo of thv dvfe/lert rf nootdu 

overturned 
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overturned it cfFedtually, and had very nigh 
buried the whole Scottifh nation, together 
witli its memory, in one common grave*/* 

How the Irifli were employed, what they 
a6lcd, and what they fuffcred, about a century 
before the commencement of the Chriflian 
acra, their own faithful annals can only tell ; 
and few in number arc thofe chofcn -perfons 
who have accefs to thefe myfterious and fe- 
cret records. That the Attacotti were upon 
the point of deftroying the whole Scottifh 
name, v/hen the excellent Moran moft op- 
portunely intcrpofed, thofe felcft perfons 
will perhaps only believe. 

The Attacotti, in the fourth age, were 
a Britidi people. That they came firft from 
Ireland ftill remains to be proved. The Scots 
indeed have been long ago faid to have been 
tranfplanted into Britain from that quarter; 
and had thofe learned Hibernians, from whom 
Bcde and Ncnnius derive their information, 
ever heard that the Caledonians, Maeatas and 
Attacotti had been once confiderable nations 
in North Britain, it is highly probable they 
would have given all of them the honour of 
an Irifh original. But their traditions did 
not extend fa high as the fourth century, 
when thofe names fell into defuetudc. The 
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Piflj:, it is true, were permitted to he of a 
difFcrent extraction : but the Pidls, itfeems, 
were vaffals of Ireland, and unworthy of be- 
ingdefccnded from their Hcremonian Lords. 
Usher, no doubt with fome degree of 
pleafure, found that, in the printed copies of 
Jerome, the British canibals of the holy Fa- 
ther were the Scots-I- . The Primate remarks 
at the fame time, that fome manufcripts cal- 
led them Attifcotti, Catitti, Cattncotti, and 
Attagotti : but Cambdcn conjcdlurei., with 
reafon, that thofe names ought to hz read 
Attacotti, according to the orthography fol- 
lowed by Marcellinus. Should we give tl e 
preference to the reading which Uflicr found 
in print, there arifcs a proof that the Scot;?, 
contrary to his own pofition, were fettled in 
Britain in the fourth age. If we adopt the 
opinion of Cambden, the Irirti cannot pof- 
libly have any right to the Attacotti. — Tlirtt 
the Attacotti pofleiTcd the county of Gallo- 
way, is highly probable : from a paffage in 
Marcellinus, we may naturally infer, that 
thev were more connefted with tlie Scots 
than with the Pids; confequently, that they 
poflefled a part of the weftern coaft, rather 
than that of the German ocean|. 

f Brit. Icdef. ant. p. ^07, 30S. 

X Pid)i, Saxonefque, <ct Scotti Se Attacotti Britannos xromnb vexaveio 
■continuis. Ammian. MarcelL J. %$, 
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DISSERTATION I. 

The remote Antiquities of Nations either 
( ntirely fabulous, or full of Uncertainty* 



7' N an age fo accurate as the prefent, it affords 

' matter of fome curiofity to obferve thofe mar- 

.. vcli(;us fabrics of ll^rtion, which bards and 

^:.i!c^i'.'.;ics l.uic crcC^^cd ns iro.uir:cniG of tlie 

■iiKiquity and iiliulrunis origin of their nations. 

L I V Y lias cbferved, tliat this credulous vanity 
of ancient tinrics HiCriis our indulgence rather thaa 
:enfure. The degree in which tliis indulgence is 
'.cflowed, a.Vd the rcadinefs with which beh'ef is 
•i;ivc:?, depend on the various opinions, and diflfe- 
lent fituatii-^ns of nrankind. 

In xwh timc8, before the love of propmy 

t ikcs fuch abfoiute dominion of the heart, that all 
is romantic and generous views are excluded, the 
rioft exaggerated tales, which reflect honour 
on the antiquity and iiluflrious defcent of a nation^ 
are attended to with rapture, and regarded as 
genuine hiftory. 

A However 
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2 On life Rer.iric 

However abfurd the credulity and romance of 
antiquity may appear to us, it is both ungenerous 
and unfair to turn them to feverc ridicule, without 
firfl attending to our own weakncflbs : on a com- 
parifbn of both, it may be difiicult to determine 
who is the greateft objeft of contempt ; tlie brave 
Barbarian, intoxicated with the bloody atchicvc- 
mcnts, and ideal antiquity of his nation, or tl:c 
civilized fceptic, refined into a difbelief of every 
truth, and equally removed from the partialities 
and fupcrior virtues of the heart. 

National pride, an attachment to the mar- 
lellous, and eafinefs of aflcnt, are the ftrong cha- 
radteriflics of mankind in their illiterate ftarc. 
Hence it is, that, in their earlier periods, a^moll 
ail the nations of the earth have ardently vied v.ith 
each other, in the invention and belief of the moft 
pompous and incredible tales, with regard to their 
origin and antiquity. A ftiort furvcy of the anti- 
quities of the moft confiderablc nations of ar.ticrr 
and later timer, will eftablifu the truth of this cb- 
flrvation. 

To begin with the Romans, a people wh-^^ni 
national dignity and fuperiority have dcfcrvcdl;, 
placed at the head of mankind.— lAicrctius^ Vir- 
gil, Horace, and what is more fiirprifing, Sa'urt, 
Livy, Dionyfius Halicarnaffus, ar.d almoU r:ll ihx 
fuccecdiiig hiftorians, hold forth with one voice 
that the Romans w ere defcended from 7Ei:cas : 
but the conn^dion between that people and th<£ 
Phrygian deuii-god was no more than a perfect 
chimera. Homer's authority, together with the 
convincing arguments of a writer of great erudi- 
tion [j], have fet this matter in the cleareft light. 



\a] See Bockart*4 Letter to Segrots* 

Homer 






A.itiqiiiti^S of N'jfiOJiS. 3 

[^ivcfi \is a prcdidlioa of Neptune^ in 
V IhlIi we are plainly told, that as Priam's whole 
i.iinily were hattd by Jove, -ffineas hiriifelf and his 
!..;• ft prflcrity (lioiild reign over the Trojans [I/]. 
*' This tcllimony of Neptune, fays Mr. Pope^ 
" ought to be confidered as an authentic ail, the 
** fidt^lity and verity of which cannot be qucftion* 

*' al." Notwithflnnding the prophecy of the 

• arih-fnaking God, and in dircdl oppofirion to pro- 
hihility and true liiflory, the Roman poets made 
thv'ir court to princes, fcnaiors, and a powerful 
raiitMi, by drawing out their Phrygian d-jfcc-nt ia 
all thi' beautiful colours of their art. Even thofe 
Wiitcrs, in wlioni it was ut^p.iidonable to qive a 
hiring to tlie mofl plaufib'c romance, could not 
hv.t } acrf)ni':e a taio, v/Iiich, as hiftqrians, they 
ihould have dcfpiicd ; but which, as Romans, 
they fondly believed. 

1 r wc go from Italy Into Greece, we fliall find 
lh:ir t!:e !c:irncd and polite nations of that country, 
had a coi^ifiderabic fliare of the fame vanity. Ac- 
cordirg to the carlicfl: accounts of lime with them, 
liKJr !'Ter.t Piincts and hcnKS v/cre fons or 
grandfqns of feme one divinity qr other. An oii- 
ginal fo noble, bxamc at length too cftimablc a 
l)lei]ing to remain the property of a fev/. It wa.^ 
fir tinu whole ccjinmunitics fliould partake of its 
benefits ; therefore the Arcadians gave fcope td 
their ambirion, and ll-iioully adertcd that their 
prcdccciTors v/ere oKler than Jupiter, or what ft 
• Tcoin.s they thought ftill mor;i honourable, older* 
than die moon h.erfelf. The Athenians feting no 
good reafon why any part of creation Ihould taka 
precedency of them in pofnt of antiquity, affirmed 



[/'] Hon?.. Iliad, xx. ver. 506, 

A c tliat 
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4. On the Remote 

that their progenitors were co-eval with the fun. 
Thef'e two nations were the /Iborigines of Greece, 
and the latter afllimed the name of Autochthones^ 
a name wliich flrongly chara^erizcs tlieir pride and 



Ignorance. 



O N niiftin:9; the fccne to tlie other divifions cf 
the old world, the fame ambitious folly, and thj 
ti\nie anility of belief prcfcnt themfelves to our 
vitw. 

Egypt was reputed tiie mother of wifdoni., 
and the kingdom of fcicnce and knowledge : bui 
whatever degree of wifdom and learning the E- 
gyptians had, they had alfo weakncfs enough to 
entertain the mofl extravagant notioi^s concerning 
their own antiquity. They carried up the age of 
their empire to an immenfe heiglir, and reckoned 
it their peculiar honour and felicity to" have been 
governed by gods, for ages inmiciPiOrial. Thefe 
gods, through time, became indolent, and fo 
cloyed with power, that they thought proper to 
refign the adminiftration of Egyptian affairs into 
the hands of mortal kings. The mortality of kings 
was fupplied by the regularity and perpetuity of 
fucceflion. Accordingly, we are told that between 
the commencement of their government and tlic 
reign of the laft prieft of Vulcan who fat on the 
Egyptian throne, a feries of no lefs than three 
hundred and forty-one generations had pafTed 
awiiy. This period of mortal monarchs was fb in- 
timately known to the literati of Egypt, that they 
fpoke with confidence of every trivial occurrence 
that happened, and could afcertain the exadt du- 
ration of every particular reign. The courfe of 
things had very happily adapted this laft branch 
of. the hiftory to their remembrance ; for it was 
demonftriablc that the number of their monarchs 

correfponded 
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i\:p:)rAlrcl prccilely v/iih the number of genera- 
ls in v.hich they reigned. A circumft/'.nce of 
iirprifiiig uniionnity, though ib oppoiite to 
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:!:•.' common iiiequalities of the natural courfe of j 

'^!.-;i.s, mud have aflbrded the higheil gratifica- j 

w\ to the puerile and fuperftitious fancy of an 
' '';\p:ian. 

Hkkodutus relates this curious hiflory very 
:Ircu;nfl intially, and fcems to hav*e been no lefs 
cohviiKxd of its verity than he was imnicfild with 
jis awfulneis and grandeur. The prieils of Mem- 
phis gave him the ftrongeft affurances that, agree- 
able to tin's faitliful and exad calculation, the 
Kc|,ypri;in empire had Lifted eleven thoufand three 
hundred and forty years; and how was it polfible 
for a hiftorian of his cliarader to difbeheve a rela- 
lion, however miraculous, which was folemnly 
ntteilcd by fuch unexxeptionable men. The in- 
fallible fervants of Jupiter had conducted himinto 
a large hall, where he faw with his own eyes the 
ftatues of all the Vulcanian high priefts, who had 
b-en enumerated to him. Every one of thefe fa- 
crcd perlbnagcs was introduced to him in the very 
order in which they had filled the chair ; and» 
what is a little remarkable, every one of them . .r 
was the fbn of his immediate prcdeceilbr in the pon- 
tificate. ^ 

The«;e were the fentiments which the Egypti- 
an? entertained and profeil'ed concerning their re- 
mote antiquities. The extravagance of this pallion, 
inftead of fubfiding dirough a feries of ages, was 
conftantly rapidly increafing, until the unfortunate 
fclgn of PJammeiicbns, That wife monarch, and 
his equally wife fubjecfts, found themfelv.es under 
a neceifity of acknowledging, that the Phrygians 
had exifled before all other nations^ and, of con- 

A 3 fequcncc, 
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fcqiience, had a rij;lit to take place of ihcrn. He- 
rouotiis relates this llory in all its ftriking circum- 
llanccG. ■ Ti^e profound gravity with which he 
carries en the relation, and his feripus appeal to 
the priefts of Vulcan at Memphis, fervc only to 
eftabliili the confiftcncy bf this hiAorian's cha* 
j-adtcr *. 

Trocus PoMl>EiU5;, another famous hiflorian, 
ir^forn's us, that the fVytliiann were thoioHjrlily 
fniirrk^l that trxy ihciiiUlvv?, ]^T^l\ rr.uch jufLr pi*-- 
ter.ji^rs to anriqiiiry il'.:i:3 citlxr llic T'!.;y|)t'.\ns *•• 
Phryf_i;:ai:?. Thw pLiloiophical argumcr.is with 
wiiicii thtk: barbarians fiipportcd their cl;;ini to To 
ir.clliraabJc a dignity, appear to have had confi(!c 
rable inihienivj »>vcr the faith of Trogus ; and tc* 
do ihcm juflice, they were neither Icls convincivc 
nor more frivolous tiian thofe on which PJammcti^ 
(bus and Herodntur, had relied fo much, in the dif- 
pute againft tl.e Phryt/ians t. 

However ridic«Uous the Egyptian and Phry- 
gian fyftems of antiquities may appear, it imulbc 
allowed that none of them was more pregnant 
with abfurdity than that of the Babylonians. Be- 
fofiis^ g celebrated ChaldfVan prieft, faw the pro- 
priety of putting the antiquity of his own naiii)n 
on a fure and refpcdablc fu^/ting Accoruiijgiy, 
}ie applied himfcif to accurate and unwearied en-, 
q jry. The refult of his labours was fuitnblc to 
his fuoft fnn;;;uinc expedation^ \ for he found thaf 
thcliabylopiAns had made agronomical (jbfcrva- 
tions for a hundred and feventy thoufand ycara 
before Alexander the Great made himfelf rnafter 
pf ^^4. Of confequencc, the Chaldagan nation 
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jinirt have cxiftcd for a fpace of time equal at leaft 
to thai number of years ; and what reafonable 
{).iibn could think of refilling the power of fuch a 
dt inonflration * ? 

It may not be improper to return now into 
Europe, and inquire how far the Celtic nations 
v.crc blinded by the pleafing delufions of fable, 
atid overpowered with national prepofleflion. Thofe 
Cf/iesj of whom the mod confiderable nations of 
rnn.icrn Euiope are fj^rung, were originally fo un- 
v'):nv.cl<:d with the other parts of the world in 
vviiich the ufe of letters prevailed, that their hiC- 
tory^ and in a manner their being, is later in pro- 
portion. It v/as only after their intermixture with 
tliC polifficd part of mankind, that their manners 
became fettled, and their notions of antiquity 
difLindt. Formerly they, like all men in a bar- 
barous flate, affbciared in detached tribes, and 
\vu;:dered over the common field as chance ot 
choice direded. In fuch uncultivated and uncer- 
tain fituations, a tale might amufe for a feafon, 
and tlie bard might occafionally fing ; but the 
varieties of a migrating life could never allow the 
one to form into a tradition, nor permij the other 
to take any lading hold of the memory. It is 
even a confiderable time after a nation is formed 
that tliey think of looking back into antiquity by 
determinate Heps. Ages and centuries are never 
the meafures of time for the barbarian. He may 
be of opinion that his tribe is as old as any others 
or may have originally defcended from the fun f, 
or fprung fpontaneoufly out of the ground, like 

* Dlod. Sicul. lib. li. 

t Charlevoix's Hid. of Indians. 
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the wood in which he purfucs his game * ; b 
without tlie aid of records, he can never trace 
back the origin of his diftant prcdeceflbr, nor, 
were he in the humour of fi^ion, can he ha\ e any 
idea of framing a legendary one. On thel'c ac- 
counts it is fruitlers, and indeed fupeifluoiis, to 
fearch after the ideas or fyflems which the old 
Celtic nations fonriCvl with rcs^ard to their remote 
origin and liiflory. 

These luitural obftmclions to the refearc!:rs of 
a barbarous people, after a fplendid origin, did not 
at all difcourag? the nations of Europe. iSpnin, in 
particular, claimed to hcrlcif an cxrraordirr.rv pro- 
portion of antiquity and f;cnw::!o£;ical hr/jrcr, 
Strabo informs us, that the litrdctcrians^ a natitn 
of that country, could produce written n-.'-i.u- 
ments to (vipport their claim, tcr;:iher with nvv,y 
ceicbratcd poems and laws couclud in vcrie, all of 
fix thoufand years Handing. Our author obferves, 
tliat thefc Turcietoni.ins were the mcfi: kr.rncd r'v)- 
pic in Spain ; and wc may very fafely adJ t: .:t 
they were beyond comparifon tlie mofl: aiU:^: c 
people on earth, if Strabo's account of thcrn bo 
jufl : but that judicious writer acknowlcd^jes tl:;u 
the high antiquity of the TurdctOKt'jhs^ ?rA ti'.e 
genuineness of their recorded, reft entirely on the 
credit of their own tefiimony. It is a pity that 
thefe hiftorical records, poems, and vcrhncd laus, 
fhould, after fo lonpj and fucccfsful a ftri:2:c4l«. w iih 
time, have in the end perilhed fo prematurely, 
that not the fmalleft veftige of them could be dif- 
covered for thefe fifteen hundred years part. 
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Though the Turdetonian archives have funk 
in oblivion, time out of mind, yet the antiquities 
of Spain have been prcferved in the works of au- 
thors truly antient, and have been publifhcd from 
tlxfc by a new Berojus. This faithful and moft 
t ]ilu;htc:ned liiftorian found, by what he thought 
!i:y.;'iL(lionable evidence, that Jiibal, the fon of 
|.ip!^;t, and grandionof Noah, ought to be placed 
,:t the liciid of ihc Spanirii royal line. He alfo 
.'lUTis, tliat the rirjht of this grandfon of the pa- 
triarch, to the empire of Celtiberia, was founded 
on a donation of his grandfather, when he divided 
il:c world among his pofterity. 

I T is idle to take any further notice of the 
many curious anecdotes which this hiflorian, if he 
(I'.'frrvcs that name, has extradted from fidtitious 
rc'CordK. Uut one cannot help being furprizxd how 
Marimia^ one of the bcft hiflorians of modern 
times, fliouldhave given into the abfurdity of this 
i!l irifbrnicd and credulous author. The very firft 
Kntcncc of Mariana's hiftory acquaints us, that j 

Jnbal WPS undouI)rcdly the perfon who introduced 
its firfl inhabitants into Spain. In the next fen- | 

tcixc wc are told, that all men of great learning 
and extcnfivc enquiry, were of this opinion. He i 

proceeds then to inform us, that Jubal, after hav- } 

ing fettled many colonies, and built populous ci- I 

tics, applied himfclf to the arts of government, j 

and ruled over his extenfive empire with great I 

moderation and juftice *. | 

Francio, an imaginary Trojan prince, the fon \ 

of the celebrated Hedtor, was once thought the I 

founder o£ the French empire. An origin derived 
from fo illuilriovs a fource, could not fail to clc- 
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vate an airy and fantaflic people into the utmoft 
intemperance of national pride. But the Frendi 
or later times feem little inclined to believe their 
Phrygian pedigree, nor are they fo injudicious as 
to avail thcmlllves of a paflage in Ammianus Alar- 
teHiniis^ which might favour a prctcnfion of this 
kiiid. 

The old Germans had bards ellabllfhed among 
ti]rrn as far back as our authentic accounts of them 
reacii. Thcfc bards, upon the authority of rhimcs, 
\ crerablc on accoant of their antiquity, affirmed, 
that they had the honour of being dcfccndcd from 
a God. The name of that God was Tuifco ; and 
fo univerfal was ilie reverence paid lo his memory, 
that every diftinft nation of Germany adored him 
as their progenitor *. 

Long after letters and chriftianity had been 
intrcxluced among the Germans, the fame genea- 
logical cnthufiafm remained, though under a dif- 
ferent form. No fooner had the deformities of the 
old fyftem begun to appear, than the Saxons, 
Frieflanders, and Brunfvvickers, had the good for- 
tune to difcover that they were originally fprung 
from three renowned generals who ferved under 
Alexander the Great. It was thought abfolutcly 
iiiconfiitent with probability, that the Prullians, fo 
x:elebrated for bravery, fhould be the ofTspring of 
Celtic or Teutonic barbarians ; accordingly an . 
able antiquary refcued their reputation, by tracing , 
them up to Prufltas, king of Bythynia. 

But of all the inhabitants of the North of' 
Europe, the Danes were certainly the moft roman- ' 
tic in their pretenfions to a remote origin and au- 
thentic records. Denmark was firft inhabited b} ' 

• TacFtu* 
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• /. \vA% fays the eloquent Saxo Grammaticus. Thefe 
\j!us were of matchlcfs flrength of body and 
^ !i;our of mind. There were local demonftrations 
of the one, and traditional proofs of the other, 
/>.//; was tlie father of the Danifti nations, and 
/ 7.7/, hJs brother, gave being to the Englilh. 
ri.vlc two great perlbnages flouriflied an innumc- 
. .il!c fcries of ages before the birth of Chrift. 

1 r any one Ihoiild alk, how the hiftory of Daftp ; 

/.d of his immediate pofterity were preferved, 
y.;>'5 will fatisfy hiscuriofity on that head. Den- 
:.,:irk, according to him, produced a fucceflion of j 

. x'ccllent bards • whofc bufmefs as well as amufe* I 

:v;c:u it was to record the adlions of its kings and 
i'ciocs, in all the fublimity of heroic compofiti«* 
or. : but as the produftions x>f bards, however [ 

n:.ppy, may be deftroyed or effaced by time, our • 

.ntiior allures us, thiit the v/orks of the Danifh 
i octs were liable to no fiich inconvenience, as they 
..ae enf^raved upon folid tocks and obelifks of 
he moll durable nature. He even affirms, that ! 

he himfelf extracted thole numerous hiflorical 
rliimcs, which crowd his work, from thpfe per- } 

rn.incnt moniiments of antiquity. 1 

A LEARNED archbifliop has -traced the kings 
»f Sweden all tlic way up to Magog, a per(bn 
.'. liofc clr.fc connexion with Noah fitted him high- 
ly f(;r Co eminent a ftation. ! 

Tur, Engliili were once enthufiaftically fond of ' 

\n ideal prcdcceflbr, and of an imaginary fapcri- 
'riry derived from him. Brutus, thefon of Si|vius, : 

^Mc f^Tandfon of Afcanius, and great -grandfbn of 
.r.ncas, was, to their great happinefs, reputed the 
r»^rcnt and founder of their nation, Brutus, hap- 
^ily for England, had the tnisjbrtune to kill his i 

Vher ; fo that he foiind ft nteefiary 'to leave Ita?y, 

(S and 
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and make his way into Gaul. There he perfonn- 
ed many fignal exploits ; but did not think it con- 
venient to purfue his fortune long in that country, 
as he was dircdted by the oracle of Diana to vifit 
this ifland. Here he met with a monflrous race f»f 
giants, who gave him a very hoftile reception : but 
their enormous (Irefjgtii of body, at.d tljc r;rcar- 
ncfs of their numbers, fervcd only as afield for 
Brutus to difplay his great military talents ; for 
though a few battles were at fiifl fought with va- 
rious fuccefs, yet in the end Brutus not only over- 
came, but exterminated this gigantic race. After 
acting fo long in a military and victorious capaci- 
ty, Brutus refigned himlelf to the Icfs laborious, 
but equally imj)ortant occupation of a ruler and 
fovereign. The grcatnefs of his abilities was thvu 
no lefs difplayed in the arts of peace than in his 
former condudl in the field. He reigned long 
over the extenfive empire of Britain, and jJt length 
clofcd a glorious adminiflration, by dividing ']is 
territories between his tliree fons. Thcfc v/ere l.o 
crinujj Camber , and Albananus. England devol- 
ved on Locrinusy being his elded fon ; Wales 
was die patrimony of Camber^ and Scotland fell 
to the fliare of Albana^lus, 

Even this tale had the good fortune to pleaft 
an once credulous people. The Englifh of thf: 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries embrnccd it 
with an enthufiafm peculiar to the romantic fpirit 
of thofe times. Edv/ard the firft claimed a fu- 
pcriority over Scotland, on account of his more 
direft conneftioii with Brutus. According!), ir 
the heat of thofe difputcs which cnlucd on th 
death of Alexander the third of Scotland, Ed ' 
ward's agents urged ftrenuoufly before the Pope 
that in confequence of (he divifion which Brutu 

mad 
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..Jc of his dominions, Scotland was from the be- 
i .:Mi:p;, and of confeqiience iliould remain, a fief 
r England. 

The (lory of Bnitus was far from wanting 

.>!iKd aiidiority to fupport its credit. Geoffrey 

r Monmouth gave it all the aid which profound 

•^iidiiion and the warmed zeal could beflow. He 

::"::ms, that he found it fully demonftrated, by 

;-;' joint toftimony of old Eriiifh annals ; and it 

; iiii/jr he denied but an elTential part of the llory 

i« found in Nennius, who wrote his Eulogium Bri- 

* ihviie in the ninth century, about three hundred 

v'.pr*^ before Geoflrey*s time. 

S;:..DKN has niade fome attempts to defend the 
rale of Brutus ; and Cambden owns ingenuoufiy 
rhat he himfclf had frequently drained his inven- 
\\o:\ to the utmoft, in order to judify the mod 
ilifpicious parts, and reconcile the contradidtions 
f this dory : after all, he could not perfiiadc 
himfelf to believe it • and it may be judly prc- 
funitd, that all the Englifli antiquaries of the 
prclent and of fucceeding times will explode it 
\\)V ever. 

It is now high time to examine the preten- 
j'Dns which the Scots have to a remote antiqui- 
ty : and after the foolilh appearance which the 
iirxient legends of the greated nations of the 
v.'orld have made, it cannot, without a miracle, 
!jc expecfted, that they alone fliould be well in- 
lormed of their genuine origin, or free of nation- 
si credulity. They had no doubt an equal claim 
►vith other nations to a renowned ancedry, and 
.'. remoti:; an origin. A mountainous country, 
ke Scotland, bids indeed the faired for inhabit- 
nts of great antiquity. A plain and fertile coun- 
try is always fubjeft to the inroads of their neigh- 
bours. 
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bours, and therefore often change their mcftcr-. 
The fterility of rocks, forcfts, iind dcfarts, arc 
far from being inviting to an enemy ; at the fame 
time that their inaccertiblencfs enablt-n rl'^e pati\cc 
cafily to repel invafions. — The Scots therefore had 
no caufe to yield, in point of antiquity, to a\y 
other nation. If tradition hid fa-kd in J^nndi ; 
down the particular 2LTa and mam er of tht-ir fi.i; 
fettlement, they were ingenious to invent, and par 
fial enough to give credit to a nol)!.- and r'\i*i(».!' 
origin. Accord i:igly, the procurators r:iu by ir. 
ftates of Scotiajxi, to plead tli«:ir cjiin'c 'a*-;!!!.! 
King Edwrrd, before tlk. court ^^i' llom^, con 
teijdcd flrenuoiifly, tJuit tlie Scots \v\re dN^or.du' 
from ScGta^ the daii'^lucr c)f Piiarr-Ji Kir.«'; (>: 
Egypt. — That this Scota came into 5)i:ot!ar.d, n* 
gerher with her fbn Ere, whom flie had by Gn 
thclus. Tliat Argadia, or rarher Jt^r-^^iiil * 
derived its name from the pinj-vriy o? that U 
and father. In fine, That the old rnn-ic of yl'I •: 
nia was changed into that of Scnrai^ as ^o^ as t!\' 
Scots were fettled in thar iflaiid ; ai^d il 
Scots did ever fincc that period retain riv ir r:ir. 
and independence, while thcEriroT:;;of thcfouthir 
divifion changed their name a:id mr/ti-rs ncqr.t: i 
ly. This is in fubftance :lic r^v.:iC'i!o;:;icai ucco-r^ 
of their nation, which the ftr.rcs of Sv(j-.land ira:. 
fnitted by their agents to Pope Bo:::j\:ct'X.\\z cighl"> 
in the end of the thirtc cuiii age. 

Almost all the records and historical mo^^u " 
ments of the Scots hiftory have been dj^roy ' 



• Jar-ghacHs tliat divIGon of die WcHcrn I-i!^h!inc?9 v.hic 
js pardy compiehcndcd wichia t!ic count/ of Ar^vle. U pUun! 
iignlBcs the Wcucrn Caledonians, in conrrjdifjivr-^n xo '" 
Pi£b or Caledonians who pofTfired the Mufi coai: oi Scotlan' 
Jar, V/cd-^Gaif or Cat/, Ol-e^, 
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. [')\ llio barbarous policy of Edward Ift. of 1 

.; uul of tlie Norman race, and the intemperate ; 

.1 (>f the Reformers. A few detached pieces, I 

i.i.h have cfcapcd thofe revolutions, fatal to the ! 

riiiuities of the nation, have been prelervcd by f 

' • ii^duftrious Father Innes *. They throw little 

■\i on tlic geiinine antiquities of Scotland, and ' 

iw only to reconcile us more to ihc dtftruAion 
!' thufc annals of which they are thought to be 

PUT. The principal thing in which th.ey agrte^ 
., tl It FcrfTViS, the Ton of Erc^ was the fiift King 
{ .Scotlnnd. One of thefe pieces, called the Chro- 
:w!c, in rhime, (^^^^ that the Scots came fioni 

'\pr into Spain, in the lin'ie of Mo(l\s ; that of 

:ii Jj)rur,o; ////(? Kir.?:^ of Spain, whofc fon Sttnoit 
:,ce li^ttlcd in Ireland. — That (bme of the pofle* 
iry of this Simon tranfmip/atcd from Ireland into 

r'i^dia, about 443 years before Chrill • and ihat 
*:c Scots lived there, in a moft uncultivated ftate, 

il Fergus, the (on of Ere, brought thither the 

I'ul 7::ar!!: chair from Ireland, and bcgini his j 

' '.lions reign. Another of thofe pieces (ays, that 

.1; Scots cnmc into Ireland, from Scyriiia, in the 1 

;iith age of the world ; that they and the Pidts 1 

I ul one common origin j and that thofe two na-^ ' 

ions were dcfcended from the Albanians t* j 

Tnn Irifli, if we believe their antiquaries, are not I 

rfc rior to either the Egyptians orTurdetonians, in I 

:'e prcfervacion of the moft antient and minute 
scnts in their country, or in their claim to rc^ 
note antiquity. The antient hiftoryof Ireland \$ 

cit-ed fo charadleriftical of the romantic extra* 

* Sec his Appendix to his Critical Efia/ on the Sco^tlfli Aa* 

vaities. 

t Critical ElTaj, p. 774. 
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vagance of dark ages, and at the fame time f» 
coiine(fled with our fubjedV, that the pretends 
antiquities of that nation muft be indulged \vith a 
fcparatc difculiion. 

After the furvey which we have already 
made, it muft be fairly acknowledged, that the 
very remote hiftory of all nations is totally dii- 
figured with fable, and gives but little encourag.- 
ment to diftant inquiry. At the fame time, it •: 
to be regretted, how much of the early hiftory 
and antiquities of nations are loft, and how in 
diftinAly fociety is fcen in its rudcft form. Tlu 
tranfadlions of mankind, in the firft ages of fo- 
ciety, rife from the aftedions of the heart ; of co:; 
fequence, a knowlege of them would be higlil; 
interefting, and afford amufcment, and even in- 
ftrudlion, in thcfe polilhcd times. 

Though no nation in Europe has excelled thr 
Britifli in other branches of literature, yet we mul- 
acknowlege their deficiency in writing of hiftor\ 
Our antient hiftorians, from the unfavourable time 
in which they lived, were ignorant, and full o 
prejudice. The few men of abilities who wroti 
of late years, haftening to thofe great event. 
which croud the latter part of our annals, hav-. 
left our antient hiftory in the fame obfcurity i; 
which they found it : looking with too much co»v 
tempt on the origin of focictits, they have eithe; 
without examination, adopted the traditional takj 
of their prcdccelTors,, or altogether exploded then;' 
without any difquifition. A writer of the grcatd 
merit, who has lately favoured the world with a 
interefting part of the Scots hiftory, has likewi; 
fallen into this error. He, with great gravity, bi 
gins his woik with the migration of the Sco 

fro 
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.. :n Ireland : a fiction in itfelf improbable, how- 
i,(.r venerable on account of its antiquity. 

It were much to be wiflied, a writer of his abi- 
laics, both for elegance of diftion and ftrength 
of judgment, had not been an abfolute ftranger 
\} the original language of his country ; which 
u.>alJ at lead have prevented him from giving 
! : . :;urhority to fo idle a romance. The difcuf- 
'..o:\ of this popular error, which I am to give 
tn the fequel of thefe diflertations, will juftify 
thefe ilridlures on fo eminent a hiflorian as Dr* 
Kobertfon. 
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DISSERTATION 11. 



General Obfervations on the firft Migra- 
tions of Ailntic Coloiiics into Europe.— 
The Gauls the Pro:j!;v;nitors of the an- 
cient Britifh.— Of tlie Caledonians.—Tlic 
Etymon of their Name. 



IT was the opinion of the ancient poets ai.c 
philofbphcn, that mankind and other animni 
i'prung, like vegetables, out of the earth. Ab 
furd as a fi<5tion of this kind may now appear 
it was believed by writers, who, on other occafi 
ons, difplayed an uneommon ftrength of undcr- 
flanding. Tacitus fuppofcs that the fiid inha 
bitanta of Britain * and Germany t were pro- 
diic;:d in this extraordinary v/ay. The total if^ 
norance of their own origin, which prevailed a- 
mong them in the time of this celebrated hillo- 
rian, made him draw a conclufion, which a- 
quires no other refutation than cxpofing it to pub 
lie view. 

Be. this as it will, we learn, from the concur- 
rent teflimony of facrcd and profane hillory, tlic 
Afia was the firft divifion of the world that Wii. 



• Tacit, in vita Agric. c 1 1 . + Dc Mor. Germ. c. r 

peopled : 



';/ the d!i\lrj);i,i}iS, J(^ 

J '. d : of courfc all the national migrations 



hive conic to our knowledge move progref- 



, !v fioin Eaft to Weft. The northern parts of 



I'ffH 



, which of old went under the general name 

Scandinavia, appear to me to have been as 

/I at lead pofTclkd by an Afiatic colony, as an*. 

•r.t Gaul, Italy, or Spain. Man, in a ftr.te of 

:t. .:■'., \v;is not capable to tranfport himfclfevea 

Ids the narrow firth of the Hcllcfpont. But 

^ !]u iting has always been found to be thcamufe- 

. "it, as v\ ell as liipport of barbarous life, vvc may 

'k'iicIc that tlic firft colonies of Scandinavia 

.\\\c gradually from the northern Afia in purfuit 

! tlicir game. In the v/intcr feafon, when tiie 

: 'ft renders all the great rivers and fwnmps of 

v.illia and Poland pafiablc, thofe migrations might 

ifily liavc happened. 

Navigation, though a very early invention, 

1 loro; before it arrives ac thai decree of matu- 

ity which is necelTary to give confidence to man- 

: :d to crofs an arm of the fea. We may there- 

ic coi]clude that Scandinavia was in fome mea- 

i:j pLoplcd b-fore tliofe countries v/hich border 

pon ihc Mediterranean. It is from this confider- 

•'on we v\n\\\ deduce the great difference we find 

iwL-en the Cckcs of Gaul and the northern na- 

i-^ .s. Their manners and their language were 

. foine manner fimilar, and makes room for a 

:.)':chire that they were originally defcendcd 

'>iu tlic liimc flock, though perhaps fcparate na- 

U)::s before they left Afia. 

Thk firft race of Afiaiics, in the prcgrefs of 
:* ir migrations, were naturally feparated by the 
'aipian Sea ; fome direding their courfe to Tar- 
u y, and others to Afia Minor, Of the Tartar 

'c are defcended the Scandinavians, under which 

B 9, nanw' 
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name I comprehend the Danes, Swedes, wcfloi.. 
Rufiians, and Poles: the Celtes of Gaul, Iial), 
and Spain, uere a colony from the leffer Afia. Tlic 
Celtes extending themfelves to the North, and th j 
Scandinavians moving tov/ards the South, after, 
perhaps, a fcrics of ages, met on tlic cc»: fii.c; c^^ 
the niodcrn Gv/manv. The creat d:ria::ce of tirr.c 
from t!it.''r u-..ir.uio:i in Afia, eiTctlcd kich.. ch.: :';. 
in tlieir jnanncrs, lan^ur.jijv- and ciifionj.^', il: it t! c'l 
common ori^iin was totally obliterated from i\:c*: 
memory, and co^'.tinual v/ars and animofirits fr.b- 
fillcd bcrw vcn them. This n:;tural!y Oi-ciJi^'vCt 
encrejach'.r.cnis upon one another's tjrr'Lcr'iL.*, m.c! 
that unavciidabie mixture of people, v/hieh p: lic- 
rally happens upon the froniivrs of v. .-riik^* i.r.'i- 
ons, \vl:f;ic boundaries are often eiiarp^.-d b.y I'-.c 
vicifntudes of war. From this circumlla!:ce pro- 
ceed the mixed manners and langua^je, and per- 
haps the very name of the German*^. *, 

The Cckes of Gaul v.'cre, V'it!ioi:c dj\.!)t, t^/. 
progenitors of tiit: fnft inliabitauts of Britain. Thu 
vicinity of the two countries, in a cafe of thiu 
kind, is a condufivc argument. At tliio diRa-co 
it is impoflible to form any conjedure eoncernir.o 
the time in which the firft migration of the Gaui.^ 
into Britain happened. It is equally impollible to 
find out by what national appellation they v//':t 
at -their firfb fertlcment in this inai:d. AVi.vtlr^r 
the firft inhabitants of the northern divifion of 
Britain were dcfcend^d of the Gaulijb colony of 
the South, or came from the Korch of GcTmany, 
will fall to be difcufied hereafter. I ihail in ihis 
diflertation confine myfelf to t!ie Caledonians a.^ 



• Alletnans, the andcnt name of the Gcnnana, obvioufiy 
fgnifics a comf ofittoo of diffcreut nations. 

WC 
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• • vrA dicm in Britain, when their wars with 
r." Kcmai.s made them objed\s of attention to the 
'. ;:i. IS of Rome. 

Vwv. Caledonians were the moft powerful, and, 
t ^ \\':\\k with Golr,acus, the mofh noble of all the 
i:::,;.s that were of old fettled in that divifion of 
!:.:;a 1), which has fmce obtained the name ot 
•. .t/.iiu!. Ey tl f* joint confent of all the writers 
V. ;i() ;mc us any ;iccount of them, the Caledoni- 
:; :> were reckoned the Aborigines of that country. 
J /.ion ■'^ is the firft writer* that mentions them, 
^■it ho hnd but a \cry inipeifcdi: idea of what pare 

• r J'litnin tiiey policlfod. He places them in the 
^r!';l-bourlK od of i\\^ Rutupian Jljore^ near Sand- 
wicli, or fome otlxr part of the coafl: of Kent. 
!>. en riiiiy and Tlorus, whofe intelligence con- 
^.crnirig the feats of the Caledonians, ought to be 
more precife, than any poetical dcfeription given 
by. I.ucan, are far from being diflindt on that 
luad. Tacitus is the firft of the hiflorians of 
Rome that has alTigned its proper place to Calcr 
t.:onia. 

h'ROM the united tefiimonies of Tacitus t> 
Dio and Solinus i, we find, that the ancient Car 
ledonia comprehended all that country to the north 
cf the firths of Forth and Clyde. The Mcj/<r||, 
whom ibmc have reckoned a branch of the Ca- 
kdonians, poffefled all that tradt of land which 



'^ Lnc. Phar. 1. ill. v. 67, 68. t Tacit. Vila Agric. c. 2$* 

J SoIIn. i'olyph. c. 3?. 

I| Mniie is probably derived from two Galic words Mou 
plain, and aitichy inhabitants ; or as an ingenious friend of mine 
o\wK\Q6^Uomma:any mlcidlei znd aiiic^j, inhabitants; alluding 
;o their ficuation between the conquered Brirons and the inde*: 
jcndanc Caledonians. 
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interveucd between Adrian's wall and the fron- 
tiers of Ciilcdoiiia, properly fo called. Ir is riot 
now my bufinefs to enter into what has come to 
our kno'.vlcdr;c of the military hiftory of the Ca- 
ledonians. The Roman writers vvlio !:ave given 
us an account of them are in the hands of every 
body. 1 fliall confine myfelf entirely to fbme cri- 
tical reniiuks on the etymon of tl:eir ramc, as 
thisdiilertarion is only intended toi*!* nr tl^c r.ioi^id 
for an hypothcfis, which I flutter m\tL]f Ihali be 
eftablifhed in the fequcl of this work. 

ANTiQjJARirs are much divided ;i?)Out the 
etymolociy of Caledonia. Biichnnan *, tliouj^ji a 
native of the Highlands, and of courfe eonvei/arit 
with the Galic larguagc, is not happy in his con- 
jecluref. on that fuhjeCt. dlden^ aecordirg to hiiTi, 
jignifies a hazel tree. From thence proceeds tlie 
famous Caledonian foreft, and the name of Cale- 
donia. It is amazing to obferve how a man ofiiis 
Icarninc^, and ^I'^-'^t abilities, could rnve in to hiel: 
a puerile conceit. Rut had Buchanan confidervd 
properly his native tongue, he would have fi)und 
. that Caultm^ and not Calden^ fignifies a ha/el 
tree ; and that there is no fuch a v/ord as CaUU n 
to be met with in the Galic la;*t:!;iuj(^e. 

Dr. Lloyd, bilbop of St. Afaph, derives Ca^ 
Icdonia from Ciiydion^ a Brit if!) v/ord, fignif)irj^ 
borderers. The Caledonians, fays that learned 
prelate, bordered on the Roman province in Kii- 
tain, and therefore were with great propriety call, 
ed borderers. The bifhop did not confider that 
the boundaries of the province were often changed. 
If we fuppofe the wall conflruded by Adrian, 



• Buch. Hill. 1. a. 

marked 
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i.varkcd out the limits of the Roman empire i a 
J;:ii;iin, then the BrigauieSy Ottadini and Mieat^ey 
!.;.! a much better title to the name of borderers 
\h\n the Caledonians. If the wall built by An- 
loninus Pius is to be looked upon as the boundary 
rjf the province, then it naturally fliould follow, 
ili.xt the Caledonians did not acquire the name 
of Cilydion^ or hordererSy till after the conftruftion 
• i!* tliiu v/all. But the paflTage mentioned from Lu- 
(.11 proves, th.it ilic name of Caledonians made 
!^Mie noifc in tlie world as early as the reign of 
\ero. Thus the billiop's etymon of Caledonia 
l.ills to the groiuid. 

Camdi:n, one of the bed antiquaries that the 
v.urld ever produced, has endeavoured to give 
the etymon of Caledonia, Kaledy obferVes that 
learned writer, is a Britifli word, which fignifies 
/.',ird. In tiie plural numoer it makes Kaledion^ 
;ind hence proceeds Calcdonii^ that is, a people, 
hardy^ rou^Jj^ ttncivilizedy as northern nations ge- 
nerally arc : a people fierce in their temper, from 
tlie extreme coldnefs of their climate ; a people 
Ijold, forward, and intrepid, from the abundance 
of their blood. 

Th li feverity of this obfervatibn on the nation- 
al eharuder of the Caledonians does not at all fa- 
\our the etymon produced by Camden. If the 
r.anie of Kaledion was firft framed by the Britons 
of the fouih, it may be juftly queftioned, whe- 
ther they thcmfelvcs, before the reign of Neix>, 
V. ere lefs hard^ roughy and uncivilized^ than their 
neighbours of the north, or ofcourfelefs intitled 
to that name. But as every thing that falls from 
lo juftly celebrated a writer, makes a great im- 
preffion : I confefs this etymon had fuch weight 
with me, that I long confidered the word Kaled 
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as the root of Caledonii^ This led mc further int') 
the fubjcd ; and I fubmit to the world, with grcnt 
deference ro the great merit of Camden, die ad- 
ditional obiervations I have made. 

KJLEDfy in both the antient E;itifh and 
Galic languages, fignifics harJ, Ia b<"th OvOi 
lai:C|,uagcs /';/, or yjiy fignifif^ n country, Vu ;v, ri: 
ni(no!vl!.ihlc. /;; comes tlic dim'niuivc //.-/v/j, u '^ ''• 
in the Wcldi and Galic is </ the i\uw lirp^^rt 
with the Englifli word ijland, Ey joining Kah-rl xA 
/;i together, wc have Cnledin^ arou.bav.d rut-'^r,-^ 
tainciis country ; which is exrt<f\Iy t!ie lli^'niriv: t-.-r^ 
of /llba *, ihc only name by whicli the Mighland- 
crs diftinguifh Scotland to this day. — This ety- 
mon of Caledonia is at hart: plriufblc : but I \\\u\\ 
confcfs iliat the derivation imvc-, by Nfr. ^'^;lc. 
pherfon, the tranflator of the poems of Oilbn, 
is more fimple and natural. 

The Highlanders, as he jufliy ol^ftrvcs, mil 
thcmfclves Gael. T^hat divifionof Scorlar.d v/hic!: 
they poflcfs they imiverfally call Caeldoch^ thiU is 
to fay, the country of the Cnel or Cclfes. The 
Romans, by a tranfpofition of the lettc r /, in C^teL 
and changing the harfh cb of doch^ into an liar- 



+ 5;cc Riiliot's Mcmoircs fur la iar.g. Cc!c. uniicr the v.orci 
Kti'^'d. 

* I'hat this :s the proper ngnlfiCaiion o^ /ilon, ilial! he fj-cvr. 
in the fecjucl of t]>cfe dilFcrtaiions. If the etymon given h«-u 
p^ Caifdonia fhould appear a jufl one, I fiiall make no dil'k- I. 
\y in fuppofing thrtt the Calydoriia of (Jrrvce is dt'fivrd rr-'n 
the fame Cchic fource. i^toha, of which the Gia'cian Ca-. 
Jydnnia was a part, was a very mountainous country. Thrr. 
mountains in particular there, Taphlofus, Chalcis, and Cora:. 
vi'ere, according to Srrabo, immenfcly high. The face of th 
country was very rugged, and the inliahiiants hardy. Honur 
gives the charafterillical epithet of rocky toCalydon, ihecapi- 
tal of that country. Hono. Ulad. xi. ver. 640. 

■ • • • monioii: 
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i- ;(nii termination, formed the name of Cale- 
.: ^'iu From this etymon arifes an obfervatian, 
. I w hich we (hall make ufe in the fequel of thele 

ti :;i rrations. 

I )i' K I NG the invafions of the Romans, we find 
r^'.'^v other tribes, befidcs the Caledonians and 
''. i!ii\ in the r:ujth of Britain ; though probably 
' V c:'e no rn')rc than Aibdivifions of ihofe two 
.; .ilriwi's nations. Every oiic of thofe tribes were 
s • V riicJ by an indcpendcnr chief, or petty Kirg. 
!' Creihr's time there were no kfs than four fuch 
J iuV.ii.is in Kent, and tachof them vefttd with 
i.ivil authority. The political government of Ca- 
kv!i)rj'a was, in Domitian*s reign, much the feme 
. V. jh tijat of Kent durir-g Ctfar's procpnfulfhip. 

\'v hi:n tlie tribes of North Rriiain were attack- 
(d l:y the Romans, they entered into aflc)ciaticns^ 
that by uniting their (Irength, they might be the 
nioic able to r^pcl the common enemy. The 
p.iiticular nf^me of that tribe, which either its 
iuperior power or military reputation placed at the 
luad of t!r? aflbciation, was the geneial name gi* 
\vn by the Romans to all the confederates. 

rii-Nci: it is, tb.at the Ma^atai and Caledonians 
have JLgrofied all the glory which belonged in 
common, thoucrh in an inferior degree, to all the 
other nations fettled of old in North Britain. It 
V. as t'br the i\\n'it reafon that the name of M^ata^ 
vas entirely forgotten by fortign writers after 

the third Cfr:t\irv, and that of the Calcdonin-8 

irienifcives but (eldom mentioned after the fourth. 

Th e Md* itde^ wr have already obferved, were one 

of thofe tribes who were fettled to the fouth of 

t'lc CI yd and the Forth. Ptolemy places the Gar 

u"tn\ Sal^ova^ Novantes^ and Damnii^ in the fam.e. 

divifion 
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diviffonof the country *'. To the north of i! : 
1-^inhs the fame -.vritcr aillgns their rerpcdtive phict . 
to U'i\^CaIedonii^ Epidii^ Carini^ Cantip^ Loga\ ar.:; 
Icveral other lirinll tribes. Without infilling up>:: 
the p.ob-ibility that Ptolemy, an Ej^yptia-j, \\\. 
wOu I'; raii:uu!y accjULiirucd v/irh ilie i!::crnal fl.;ii 
c^f K.ilain as iic prcteiuls, at a time when the 
nor ?! of Europe v/ns fo Httle k ;ovvn to mzn o; 
krt./s, we uuiL tako it for yrant^.d, thit all ih >!' 
j::iii'.j:is \r^ mc-:l:.)ns v/ei"c of llu fame origiiii.": 
llr)ck ; and to avoid confufion, I fliall, for rli • 
future, compr-whcixl them -all under the gcntJi! 
narno, of Calcdv'r.iia^.j. 

Tacitus divid:'s rlie in!Kil>itaPts of Eritair^ in- 
to three clafTes •, the Caledonians, Silures^ a'lj 
tlinic v.'ho irJiabited the coaft ne::!: to Gaul. He 
<..rAicavou;'S to trace thnfe three nations to othe'i-, 
<;n t!ie continent, from whom he fuppofcd th'. ; 
had derived their orin;in. The Caledrjiiians he 
conchidcs, from tl:e ll/e of their h'odies, and t!i'. 
co'our o': their \rA\\ were of a Germ.a.iic extrac- 
tion. Thouo;h it muft be confeifed that this eon- 
clufion is far from being decifivC, from ihofe two 
eircumftancco ; )ct there are many ccjllateral ar- 
guiiients which eoriol>onti:c tlie opinion c)f tlutgrea: 
hiil'orian. Thefe, in f()me future diiferration, I 
may throw tci^jthcr, and leave the whole to i\v^ 
judgment of tiie public. 

* ,-■* Thi.i the ni:thor has done, in a dilTer ration, intitlcd. A 
parallel between li^c Ca^cionlans and Ancient Germuns, which 
ii printed in th i:i work. , 



^ P:okm. lib ill. c. lo. 
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) ■ t!yj Picls. — That they were the Pofterity 

of the Caledonians. 



^ 7 I R G I L ' s (jbfcrvation, that Italy orten 

V changLcl its name, is equally applicable to the 

: il Dp tl:e kii:.;^^ci()ms of fiuropc. That migrating 

. ioofition which policiild mankind in their bar- 
' ;;()!is llatc, (:cc:i(ionccJ, of old, fuch revolutions 

: vl inrciniixtuic of muions, that no appellation of 

:• \ country wp.s pcnnanent. 
i'.!;iTAiNs, GiIlcI ):iians, IVfeatrX, Barbarians, 

r.A urxonqucrcu nations, are the names conftantly 
' i/^n to the old inhcibitants of North Britain, by 

I'.u.itiis, Hcrodian, Dio, Spartian, Vopifcus, and 

•'icr aiiticnt writers. The fiicccfTors of thefe 
i-i irnins, Caledonians, Ma::ats, and Barbarians, are 

. !:;d Pids, Scots, and Attacots, by fome Roman 
" iiiLTS of the ibnrtli century. The caufe of this 
V .:.n]gc of names is, at this diftance of time, little 

•::(!ti(lo(^d. Some Erglifn antiquaries affirm, that 
<i:c. old Caledonians were gradually exiiaufted in 
'• vir wars with the Romans: that fome foreign 
«. jionies occupied their almoft depopulated country : 
::";d that thcfe foreigners either affumed or received 
■'.; name of Pids. If curiofity fhould lead us to 

onirc from what quarter of the world thf fo fo- 
reigners, 
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reigners came; Biniop Stillingfleet has alrcnd. 
affirmed, that the Cberfonefus Cimbrica^ a part ( 
the modern Denmark, was their original countr, 
He lias alfo told us, that they fettled firft in CaK 
donia about the middle, or rather near the end o; 
ihe tliird centur)^ 

The qucftion now is, whether this fyftem is v.v 
founded, or wlicther we have better leafon to be 
Vievc that the Pids were the real oflspring of tl 
old Caledonians ? 

Before this qucftion can be fairly refolvcil, :- 
will be proper to review the hiftory of North Eri 
tain, from the death of Severus to the reign o 
Conftantius. Several eminent antiquaries fiiy, tl m 
it was under the reign of this emperor the Pi* :^ 
Scots, and Attacots, began to make any confidv 
rable figure in this ifland. 

SnoN' after the death of Severus, Antoninus O 
racalla, his fon, entered into a ncootiaiion uit 
the Barbarians of Britain, and gave them peiu 
upon receiving hoftGp;c.s. This, in fubflancc, : 
the account given by J-icrodian, of the manner i- 
which Antoninus put a period to the Calcdonii. 
war. Pic has not explained the conditions of th 
peace. But as he fays, that Scvcnis, opprcfil 
v/ith age, cares, r*nd an inveterate dillcmper, h':. 
not been able to finiili tlie war, ar.d that his ay. 
on whom the command of the army employed i- 
North Britain had devolved, was little foliciioi, 
about the further profecution or fuccefs of that war 
it may be taken for granted, that the Caledoniar- 
were far from being cxhaufted when the peace wa 
ratified. 

If we chufe to follow Dio's account of this wr, 
we can hardly believe that the Caledonians fuftainc 
any confidcrable lofles cither before or after tV 

deat 
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• ! ..:!i ol Scvcriis. If it be true that Severus de- 
; w (-»1 the Caledonians or their aUies of their arms, 
.. 1 i'omc portion of iheir territories, it is no lefs 
; ., il::it the Caledonians and Maeats took up arms 
V. !h one accord, upon receiving the news of the 
K ir.pjror's indifpofition. 

ArTLR his death, Caracalla and Geta, his two 
: : s, n forced in giving them peace upon very ho- 
; liable and advantageous terms. This peace 
V, .IS ignominious to the empire in every article, 
i\i.pting that relating to the hoftages. For the' 
f\.<) brothers rcfig.^.cd to the Barbarians all the ad- 
\ r.itagcs for which Severus and his predcceflbrs 
\\\A been (b eagerly contciKling. 

Thk aiTaiis of Nordi Britain were totally neg- 
l.vud for a lonc^ time after Antoninus and Geta 
\\A quitted this illand, The empire was torn in 
i iLces by tyrants ; and thofe who afliimed the 
j 11: pic wanted Icifurc,' inclination, or fpirit, to 
:...ike any new attempts on Caledonia. Theableft 
wxw among them, Aurelian, Probus, and Diocle- 
'i.i :. were, tor) much employed dfewhere to execute 
li \\\ a dcfi'ni. 

It is true, Caraufius ufurpcd the fovereignty 
«i wSoutii Britain in that period : but it may be 
i aibttd whether he repaired the old Roman wall 
v.biic.'i flood b:2twccn Clyde and the Forth ; whe- 
.I'.Lr \\t foi.iiied that wali with feven caflles ; whe- 
i:..r h^ built that sncient edifice vulgarly called 
Arthur's oven, on the bank of the river Carron \ 
r^r whether he eredled a tiiumphal arch in the 
::cig!ibourhood of that river, to perpetuate the 
:.'i^ mory of «, fignal victory which he had obtained 
• '^er the Barbarians of North Britain. All thefc 
:k table ad\ions, together with the etymon given of 

Carron t| 
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Carron t» rcfl: entirely on the authority of tlic f: 
bulous Ncnnius ; or upon the credit of his equally 
fabulous interpolator. 

After Caraiifius and Allcd\us, his fucccfTor in 
the ufurpition, were (lain, Confta:uius Ch'onuv. 
on whom Britain, together with th^ oclivr WcIIlhi 
provinces of the empire, had devolved, upon iI.l 
abdication of Diocletian and Maximian, came 
iTito tl.is ilLiPid. Tills r.n^pcror fornfd a rcfolii 
tion of fubduinG^ the CciIccU>:}i;M:c, t!)o\;?!i he l:a- 
other afliiirs of much greater imp'jrtance to mind ; 
bvit he died at York before he had tim.e to carry hi*- 
dcfign into exccutio!i. 

Constantino, who commonly gr-*? imdc 
the name of Great, fuccccded his father Conflan- 
tius in the im»pcrial digr.ity, ar.d affumcd the pur- 
ple in Eritaiii. But being, as it is natural to fuj>« 
pofe, impatient to take poiTclTion of tlie capital, i: 
is certain that he loft no time to acquire c ither new 
territoiicsor laurels in Caledonia. The idle pa-n^- 
gyrics of Ecclclnflics are the only authoiitJLS v <, 
have for fuppofing that he did (ithcr tlie oie or tl\ 
other in the beginning of his reic::i ; nor did he ever, 
after putting a period to the civil war, return inu 
Britain. 

Thi: province of Britain fcH, upon th? d.ati: c.; 
Chlorus, to his fon Cor.ftantine ; ani it is certain 
that the CaIcdonii:ns wore ^-either c\hni:il.d nc-r 
even molcRcd by Roman legions urxicr his ftior: 



f To fiippofc tli::: Carron comes from CnmMMits i^ i vrr 
puerile cosKcir, though probaoly tlie oi.Iv fcr.n'.luiion of tJ. 
curiou!; anecdotes relarcd by Ncnnii:::. The n?n",* of iln"" riv^ 
J8 2 Galic one ; which fijrnlfies a iv'.ntlln<j ri<v(r. Accordrnr; • 
uc find fcvcral Carror.s in Nor^K Hri'nin ; and one of ili* m m 
the Weflern diQilL: of Rofblhire, 'vhc? Ca-^aufius confc Tij:)' 
never was. 
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His nmbitioTi infpircd him v/ith very dif- 
\ icws. Kc made war on his brother Con- 
at no great diftance from the feat of the 
:' in empire, and was flain by his generals in 
!.: iKar Aquilcia *. This event fubjcdlcd 
:,m';i to 0)n(l,i!-s ; and it is allowed that he, 
npanitd by his brotlicr Coi^.ftantius, came in 
'\ to vifit his new territoiics. But it does not 
. w tliat either of the brothers did penetrate as 
.:• .IS Caledonia. Two declamatory writers of 
'' .: :gv, who fpcak of this exp::ditio!: in a very 
; .:;h tone t, fcem to refolvc the glory of it into the 
•. ulory obtained by Conftans and Conftantius over 
-'•: ]3iitini ocean, during the winter feafon : a feat 
V. iiicii, according to tiic opinion of one of thcfe 
.vitlurs, was never performed before, nor ever to 
'j • pcrfoniicd afterwards. 

C^oNSTANs was murdered in Spain, after a 
r.ii^n of feven teen years, by the party of Magnen- 
i;s, w ho alfumed the purple in Gaul, and drew 
vr Eiitain to his fide. It is not probable that 
.. r tin's ufiirpcr had any difputes with the Cale- 
.')rians. Coiiflantius made war upon him with- 
. It any intermi'Jio'i, during the whole courfe of 
!..r; Ihort reign, and brought him at lafl:, after tho 
i<iis of fcvcral battks, to the neceliity of laying 
'.i:)'A:nt hands upon himfelf Upon the death of 
M ;7;]cntiiis, Britain, together with all the other 
AhJlious provinces of the empire, fubmitted to 
Co.-.^antius. 

From this review of the hiftory of Rome, in fo 
f;:r as it is coimected with that of North Britain, 
'ioni the death of Severus to Conftantius, feveral 



* Eutrcp. 1. X. 

i* Livan. in Bas. Julius-Firm, de error, profan. &c. 
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qucftions will naturally refult. In what Emperor'- 
reign were the Caledonians (o exhaufted ordegcn^- 
ratcd to fuch a dej^ree as to yield up their country, 
their freedom, and their reputation, to a colc^ijy, 
or even an army of Scandinavian rovers ? In what 
period of time happened thofc de vacations b; 
wiiicli they were exhauiltd ? Were they eitli - 
annihilatfd or reduced to a (late of incurable debi- 
lity by Scvcrus, or by his fons Caracalla and Geta? 
Did MaciiiiUS, Heliogabalus, Alexander, or Max- 
iminus, did any of tlic fucceeding Emperors or 
thirty tyrants overcome tlicm ? 

As therefore there is no ground for fuppofing 

that the Caledotnati.s v/cre annihilated or even 

much wcak{.:ied by the legions, p;crrr:;!s ai.d Ei.v 

pcrors of Rome, it is far from being credible that 

an army fuRicient to overcome or extirpnte ihein, 

could be tranfported from the Cimbrica Cheno:;c- 

ilis, in (he third century. Every body knc^ww 

what little progrefs navigation had made at that 

time in the North of Europe. A few long boat.;, 

which v/ere the only craft the Scandinaviiuis couM 

be fuppofed to have, were very inadequate for tli^ 

purpofe of carrying armies acrols the German 

ocean. 

The improbability of a great migration of thij 
kind, at that period, is llrengthencd by tlie llKnee 
of antient writers of credit on that head. It is 
therefore too precipitate in any modern antiquary, 
to give his authority to a fidlion, fo contr.iry t-; al! 
the ideas we can form of the (late of the North ui 
Europe, in thofe times. The opinion of Camden, 
the moft learned as well as moft candid of the an- 
tiquaries of England, is decifive on this fubjed. 
After mature confideration of this new fyflem or 
Humphrey Lhud, he was far from believing thai 

the 
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: Picls were an upftart nation, or a colony of 

-Micrs firft: fettled in Britain in the courfe of the 

. nl cciuury. Camhden's opinion was, that the 

.' ^lonians, fo far from being extirpated by the 

luans, or any other enemy, had multiplied to 

: !: a degree, that their own country became too 

..rrow for them : and it is to this caufc he attri- 

.rcs, chiefly, the frequent incurfions they made 

.10 the Roman province *. 

* Cambdea's Brit. 
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DISSERTATION IV, 



Of the Piarifh Monarchy. 



THE countries, of which the grcateft mora: 
chies in Europe are now compofed, wti 
anciently divided into feveral fmall dynafties ar 
petty republics. Men, whofe fupcrior ftrejigth { 
body or mind raifed them, on fignal occafions, : 
the head of the community, were firft dignifi* 
with the pompous title of royalty. Their auth 
rity and power were originally, howevt-.r, coiiliiv. 
within limits extremely circumlcribcd. Abfoli.: 
government is never eftablifhed in the firft: ftag 
of focicty. It is after a feries of ages that ti 
paflions of the human mind are (ufliciently mt 
lowed down to Uibmit calmly to the didlates 
defpotifm, and to wait with patience the tcdio 
operations of an extenfive government. 

Mankind, in their uncultivated ilate, thou: 
averfe to that tyranny which fometimes atte:. 
monarchy, were incapable of any other form 
government. A republican fyfl:em is too phik/ 
phica! for the favage to comprehend it proper 
I might have faid, though the obfervation is I 
from being favourable to the dignity of hun:- 
naturc, that it is too noble for even civilized or 
munities long to prefcrve ic among them. I fh. 
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t.i therefore hcfitate to pronounce, that monardijr 
s tlic moft natural government for mankind.— 
V\'c accordingly learn, from the moft antient ac- 
...iinrs wc have of every nation, in their earlieft 
[Luc, that monarchy was univerfally eftablilhed 
.mong them. 

We find, from Homer, that antient Greece 
was divided into an immenfe number of petty 
.!\:rc'fties. The fame kind of government pre* 
\.iiicd of old, in Gaul, Italy, Spain,» and Germa- 
Britain, at the time of Csefar's invafion, was 
/trned by a number of little independent Prin- 
and from the accounts given of Caledonia by 
Tacitus, Dio, and Ptolemy, wc may conclude 
vith certainty, that it was compofed of many 
i':i)Mll ftatcs, unconnetflcd with one another, and 
V. ithout any one bond of union, excepting that 
which arofc fiorri their common danger. 

Galgacus and Argetecoxus are the only Ca- 
1 ilcjijian Princes exprcfly mentioned in hiftory. 
'I he lirft was no more than the Gcneraliflimo of a 
I nvciful confederacy, though fuperior in birth and 
r.nown to the other Caledonian Princes who 
1^ ipjit againfl Agricola. The fecond was little 
i.;-)rc than a petty King or Chieftain * ; for the 
ipiritcd reply made by his wife to the Emprefe 
I iliii feems to be the only thing that has preferved 
i.'^ m.-niory Uovn oblivion. 

To afcerrain that all the inhabitants or territo- 
'•? of Caledor.ia were governed by one monarchy 
I . ..ny one period of time before the beginning of 
'• c ninth century, is extremely difficult, if not 
.i'»rf.lutcly impofl'ible. And if it were true that 
::«c Picts were a great people before the Scdts were. 
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fexrled in Britain, it is far from being certain that 
tliofo Picis w ere governed by general monarchs in 
any early period- 
Ac a mn an, abbot of lona, is the fii ft that men* 
tions any Pidtilh King, and ihc oldcft aiulior after 
\i\xTi is Bide. We are told by ihcfc two v/ritcis, 
tliiu St. Col'irr.ba cf incrrttd Eiud.ii.s, Kii:^ tf ll:c 
Pi(^ts, to t!iw Chriftian faith ; and we Icr.rn iurthir 
from Ecdc, that Brudius was a moll pouerful 
prince, ar.d that Ccinnilja cnme i:Mo Kriiain in the 
>{'ar of the vulgar arra five hundred ar.d fixry-nvc. 
If there v/erc any Pidifli Kings before that period, 
Pidifli Kings poflvfild of rxfinfive dominivoriS, or 
monarchs of Caledonia, we have no genuine record 
to alccrtain their vc ry names. 

But the lofsarifing from the filcnce of anticnt 
vriters is perhaps more than fully compenfated by 
the accour.is given cf the Piclifli Kings, and the: 
antiquity of th.e Pi(5tilh monarchy, by the ScfiKa- 
cbies or hiftoriai s of Ireland. We arc told by 
them, that the Pi<5\ifh monarchy began at the 
fam? tim.e with that of their own country, that is 
to fay, thirteen, or at leaft eleven wliolc centuries 
before the birth of Chrift *. They afliire us fur- 
ther, that the Picfts had a fucccflion of feventy 
Kings, from Catkhian^ who was cotemporary with 
Ileremon the firft Irifh monarch, to Conftantine, 
w!?o reigned about the end of the eighth century. 
Though the Scots liiftoriar.s took care not to do 
too much honour to the Pidtilh nation, yet it 
fccms they found thcmfelves under a neccility of 
granting that the Pifts were fettled early in Bri- 

* Keac. GcB Uift. of Ir«l«nd, p. i ao, Ice. Flahcny Og}'g 
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tain ; and that they had a fucceflioa of fifty-eight, 
ur at lead fifty-two Kings *. 

Thc PicYilh nation was totally fubdued by the 
Sv'.Jts in the ninth century, and their name has 
\y c:i fwal lowed up by that of the conquerors with 
wliuin they were irxorporated. Did any con/ide- 
r.ih'c body of tliat people exift now, it is more 
ii.iii probable that fome of them would lay claim 
f.) r.!^:C ho'iour of remote antiquity, and boaft of a 
\ ory long fcr ies of monarchs, like the Scots, Irlfli, 
:.:;J every other Eurcptfan nation. But though the 
Picts have been extinct for many agts back, they 
luve found in Father Innes, the author of the 
Critical Eilliy, not only a rnoft: zealous friend, 
bat as able an advocate to plead their caufe, 
as perhap.'? any one their nation could have pro- 
duced. 

It is well known that Innes has been at great 
piir.s, though born a Scotlman, to annihilate no 
{cfs than forty Scottifli Kings. He was fcnfible 
that many of the abettors of the high antiquities 
of Scotland would be difpleafed with the wanton 
n'.rcnipt he made to rob them of their antient 
inonarchs, to whom they had, at lead, an old 
prefcriptive right. Bur he found out a method of 
t^^aking ample amends for this injury : inflead of 
forty or thirty-nine ideal monarchs, and thefe no 
more than petty Kings, had they aftually exiftcd, 
he has given his country an indifputable right to 
forty powerful fovcreigns of thc truly antient 
Piclifli liiiO ; and he has been at no little trouble V^ 
dcmonftrate, that the Scots of modem times are as 
much interefted in thefe Picfkifh monarchs, as they 
:ouId be in the antient Kings of their own nation^ 

* See Inncs*s Crit EiT. p. io9. 
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who are placed bctwa n the firfl and fccor.d l^r- 
gus. 

Imkks could rot pxHll)!}' believe that the anti- 
quaries of Scoilar.d were lb blind as to be caiir^ht 
in a fnnre fo very vifible, or idle cnoi:j».ii to he p'.:t 
off with a compliment fo vain and iiiuiory. y\\\\x 
wntcr could ^:f)t have ininc;incd, wirhout a manillll 
fclf-cc^p.traciicnon, tiiat ilic very names of ii> n.;i:'v 
crowr.cd iicavi:,, horn Cnihluan^ .I:e found«jr or il ?• 
Piclifli monarchy, to D;W/, in whole time the 
gofpj! v/as preached bv St. Nini::n to tlie Piclb, 
coi:!d have b'^ en prcl'cr. c'i vijlout t*: ki.ovNlc^cTt 
of letters, prcfcrvtcl in t'lc- rliim'. r. of bivls, a:,d 
the traditionary (lories of fjnr.n'jliits. 

Hk coiijd not In^'c fcrionily cnicrtaincd ir.'^h an 

opinion, and at tb.o feme lime fc very rr'-d rea- 

• Ions for deftroying fo many Seottilh and Irifli 

Kinp;s promifcuonny, and without any mercy, 

v/hole exifl-'c-nce deper.dcd on a fimilnr aiitlv^rity. 

EuT viiy were tlu* Scortifli Kirps chftro\..d, 
and the Pictifh monarchs fpnrcd ? Why, b< ranfc 
the annalifl.s, hiftorinn% f<:nnachi« s and airiquaiics 
of Ireland are univcrruny ap;r<:rd ti.at tlie Pieiiih 
monarchy is coeval with tlitir ov/n ; J^nd bi*l^. 
writers cannot be fufpcc^tcd of din]onrn.y or \\\v^- 
ranee in a rr.atter of iLifikind. ** They bid no 
private motives of their own, toin\eiU this ftory 
of the antiquity of the PicliOi f(:'tt'e:r:;:;t nrd 
monarchy, They would not, without a neccfnty, 
put a foreign people upon a level with their own, 
m the two advantages upon which tl^ey chivTy 
valued thcmfelves ; and hence it follows, that the 
Irifh writers muft hayc had good information in 
this affair */* 



* Inn. Crit. EiT. p. j 40. 
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[ It is r.mnzing how Innes could have prevaiied 

uiili Iiiiv.lcif to follow Irifh guides through the 
irr.prnctrablc darkixfs of the Pidifli antiquities. 
H.- liimfclf has been at extraordinary pains to 
prove that thcfe guides are, of all others, the 
biir.ckft and mod fiiithlcfs : if fo, how can they 
vlio adopt their dodlrine hinder themfelves from 
l-.ipccting both t!:cir honclly and intelligence? 
'i here is no fmall difficulty in explaining tlie mo- 
tives f)y wliich the inventors of hiftorical fable, in 
t!ic fc\cral ages and countries of the world, arc 
I'd to fnime ar,(l publilh their ficftions. 

RiiT tlic writers of Ireland had it fccms a pri- 
vate vieAv, thoupli a fumcwhat remarkable one, 
for eariyir 7 up ihc nntiquity of the Pictifh mo- 
narchy ro fi) great :i h.eight. Keating affirms, that 
it vviis from Ireland the Piifls cot their wives when 
they went to fctrlc in Britain *. Other Hibernian 
!;iRorians inform its, that CathJuan was married 
foone of tl..;;b wivvs ; that the firfl monarch of the 
Piilidi line, and all !;is PidiHi fubjefts, fwore, in 
hz moil folcmn manner, to devolve the govern- 
ment of the country they were to fubdue upon the 
iiTiie of thofc Hibernian women, and to continue 
it with them for ever. Why an oath became nc- 
cciTIiry in a cafe N^herc the Pi6:s mull, in the na- 
ture of things, leave their territories to their pro- 
f^^ny by the Irifh ladies, as they had no other 
women, I (hall leave to tlie Milefian fennachies to 
determine. 

Innes endeavours to pcrfuade us, that tradi- 
tion, without the help of letters, might have prc- 
Terved the names ot the feventy Pidlilh King^. 
Why then could not tradition prefervc at leaft the 

♦ Gen. Hift. of IrcL p. 6:^. 
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names of the Kings who governed the wcflcrii 
parts of Caledonia before Fergus the fecor.d ? 
And what couid hinder the Irifh from prti'erviug, 
by means of the fame oral chronicle, the names of 
all the monarchs or provincial Kings who reigned 
in their illand before the time of Le^'gaire and ^t. 
Patric f All thefe depend upon the fame degree of 
authority, and mud Ibmd or fall together 

It is robe oblerved, that the accourt given by 
the Irilh fonnachics and annalifls of the Piclilh 
ration and Piftifli King5, differs eflentially from 
that taken by Innes from hisPidilh Chronicle, and 
the Rcgifter of the Priory of St. Andrews *. Ac- 
cording to the Pfaher Cifjhel^ quoted by Keating T, 
and according to the books of Lecan^ quoted by 
O Flaherty [I, Cathluan the fon of Gitd rnufl: be 
phcv^d at the head of the Pic\ifh royal line. Emc 
according to the catalogue publiOied by Innes^ 
Cruithne the fon of Cinge was the founder of the 
Pidlifh monarchy. The Pfaher Cafucl and the 
book of L^r/2?/ are the two moft valuiiMe monu- 
ments of literary antiquity of which the Irilh 
nation can boaft ; and if any ftrefs can be laid on 
the authority of thefe, Gud the father of Cathluan, 
and gcneraliffimo of the Pifts, after killirg his 
niafler Policprnus, came all the way from Thrace 
into Ireland, where he and his people were very 
kindly received by Criomthan King of Leinfhcr, 
and by Ilercmon monarch of d:e whole idiind. But 
Inncs contends, that the Pifts were of a Britifh, 
and cpnfequcntly of a Gaulifh extraction : nor was 
he credulous enough to admit on the authority of 

* Kcat. Gen. Hift. of Irel. p. 60, 61 , 62. 
t Cric. Eflay, p. 134, 3cc. 798* 
II Flaherty OgygiaDom. p. 190. 
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I;. ill records, that Gud or CatHluan, Cingc or 
{ rtiiihne, had been regicides, or come imtri 

'i'lii.ice. 

Or the Piftifh monarchs, whofe names are enu- 
nv rated in the catalogues exhibited by Innes, we 
;..U' no leis tlian live, every one of whom wore 
f'C crown of Caledonia longer by twenty years 
vww the famous Arganthonius rtigncd over Tar- 
:o:iiis. Each of thefe Piftifli monarchs held the 
•'. pt'jf a whole century ; and one of them had the 
! /ioar of equalling a very celebrated Irifh * King 
1:: prowefs. He fought one hundred battles, or 
Mt.icr put a happy period to a hundred wars. His 
\\v\\c \\?.r, Dnij}, He reigned ia the beginning of 
tilt fifth age, and in his time the gofpel was firft 
jMt Khcd to the Pids by Sr. Ninian. The Kings 
\' !iO lillrd the throne of Caledonia before this Druft, 
! .:J, for the mofl ,part, the good fortune to have 
:;!;^ncd longer, by very great odds, than any other 
/.Kc of princes that ever exifted fince the days of 
t!.(^ film Ions Egyptian ir.onarchy. 

The oklcfl: Jomcftic record that can pretend to 
throw any light on the hiftory of Caledonia, is a 
lii'.all treatiie piil)!inied by Innes, in the Appendix 
to his Critical Effay J. This treatife muft have 
nrjn written about two hundred years before 
lordnn's Scotichronicon. The author had his 
initerials from Andrrw biHiop of Caithncfs, who 
vv.is cotcrnporary with King liavid the faint, and 
\v?.s a prelate of a very great reputation for fanc- 
tity, and hiftorical knowledge. The treatife (ays, 
upon the biihop's authority, that thePidts reigned 

• The famous Con Ccud-chithach of the Irifli (ennachicff. 
X The title of this little treatife is, De Ctu Aii>aniie» &c &c. 
See the Appendix (o the Crit. Eflay, Numb. L 
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over all Albany, throughout a fcrics of one thoL- 

fand three hundred and fixty years, or at Jeaftonc 

thoufand and fevcnty. But the learned prelate 

told the author of this trcatifc, that Albany was 

of old divided into (even kingdoms, each of 

v^liich had a fovereign of its own ; and that every 

one of thefo fovercigns had a petty King under 

him. The niofl ar.rient of thofe fovercigns was 

called Ennrgus^ if the bifliop dcfcrves any credit 

In Ihorr, the hiftory of thofe Piftifli monarrhs 
^vho reigned over Caledonia bjfo-i; St. Nininn'i 
time, is no Icfs dubious than that of t!^ ''c fortv 
Scottifli Kings wliom Inncs has bocn at lb muc!i 
pains to craze from the lift of Scots Kir.Q;s. W^'e. 
may therefore venture to afium, that it is impofT-- 
ble to prove, from any probable hidory, tJiat thr 
Pidls were governed by any general Kings before 
the time of Fergus the (on of Ere, fuppr)lii]g thnt 
time to be the true xra of tl:e comir.enccirKnt of 
the Scottifh monarcliy. Jf the Scots of mcylcrn 
times will, at all events, have fpurious or nominal 
XinjTs in the lift of th^^ir monarchr:. Fer'];us the 
fon of FCiCliard, and his thirty-nine imm'.ciiarc 
fucceflTors, will anfwer their purpo!>. luuch better 
t!ian Cbruidm and his ideal dcfce.ulants. 

Thf. {^•;nerah'iy of tlje Sco^**' hiftorians n!a':e 
the beginning of the Scottifli monarchy m the n^.' 
of Alexander the Great. Every impartial jnrf\;e 
will allow, thrit Innes has totally dcftroyed thar 
part of their fyfccm *. Uut lia'l Vv:*-^ \vx^^ c^^n- 
liftent with himfelf, or had he purfued thofe prin- 
ciples from which he argued fo fuccefsfully againrt 
the antiquity of the Scottifli monarchy, it feems 
plain, that he would have likewife demoliftied. 



* See the Crit EfTay^ p. 103, 103* 104^ 
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:' .: of tbc Pididi nation. The authority of the 
I ' ; :rr Cafliel, the beck of conquefts, the book 
V ir!i the fnowy cover, and other Irifti chronicles, 
i:'!i r ininr^inary or invifible, would have gone for 
;. .■l:;:[r, v.iih him : and had thofe Pidtifti chroni- 
vl s mentioned by Andrew bilTiop of Caithneft 
Ixui extant in his time, we have great reafon to 
h'.Iit ve tl)at he would have found himfdf under 
tic rc:eflity of aclmittirg that they contained little 
TV. .re than ill-digcftcd legends. 

J^iuDUTS, a prince cotemporary with St. Co- 
l;.i>.!)ii, is the iirft Picftifli King exprefsly men- 
tis i^d by any writer of credit. It is impoflibfe to 
a!a rfnin what fi'j^ure his anceftors made in Calc- 
il.r.ia, and who were his predeceflbrs in the throne 
..f I^iflavia. We know little concerning thofe 
J'iclifh Kings wlio fuccctdcd Biudius. Bode in- 
forms us, that during the reign of one of them, 
the Pifts killed Kgfred King of Northumberland 
in battle, and dcflroycd the greatcft part of his 
aifuy. The venerable hiftorian pafTcs over in fi- 
I' n e the nnmc of the Pi(f\ifl} monarch in whofe 
tune this great event happened. The continuator 
of Nennius caPs him Rrudius, and adds further, 
tliat he commanded the Picfts in that glorious and 
dccifive battle. Bcde fpeaks of another Pidtilh 
Ki: p;, for whom he had a particular regard, though 
lor a very indifferent reafon. The name of that 
favorite monarch was Naitan. It was to him thai; 

Ceolfrid, abbnt of Wiremoiith, wrote hid fatnouii 

letter concerning Eafter and the Tonfure ; a 
letter in which Bede himfelf had very probably 
a principal hand. Roger Hoveden and Sir 
meon of Durham mention two other Pidtifli 
Kings, under the disfigured names of Onnuft and 

Kinotb ♦ A 
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Kinotb *•• and the Aim total of their hiftory, n: 
far as it has been recorded by thefe writers, i:, 
that Onnufl died in the year 761, and that Kinoi'i 
gave a kind reception to Alfred of Northumber- 
land^ who had been expelled his KinrJom abci:: 
the year 774. The accounts givc^ by tl c Sc/-. 
hiftorians of feveral other Pictifh Kings carji.or 
TTiuch be depended on. Some of them were mil- 
informed or led adray by inveierat'j prt ;:id!c::s, cr 
too ready to believe lej^cndnry tr.lLj ; viiile otliLr:. 
poflefled indeed of a great fhare of Icarniiig, chi/e 
to embellifh their hiflorics with fictions cf their 
own, or to make rG<;m for the fr.l>!':' v-hich h?A 
been invented by their prcclccLif'-iJ. Tliv-j il.-^..'.. 
told by the Biltini hiftorians, Geofl'rvy of Men- 
mouth, and tlie aut! or of the Eu!r:.^ium, ccn- 
cerni:.':: Rotleric a Piftifli Kin^r, concrnincr I-i!- 
genius, another prince of the fime narir^n, and 
concerninr: the three Pidifh colonies cflnbliOi' d in 
North Britain, dcferve not the Ic^.l aitcnnrn. 
The curious in ill-contrived Icgc'nds of this hin.l 
may be amply fatisfiedon that head, in archbiiliop 
Ulher's antiquities t. 

* Tiietr UMt names fecm to be Hnngut » Angus or Innis, anii 
Cmeach or Kenneth. 
X Chap. XV. p. 300, &c. 
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^ 7 7 E nre told by Bcde, that the inhabitants of 
y ./ Britain in his time, both ftudicd and 
preached the gofpcl in the languages of five dif- 
!. I cnt nations, agreeably to the number of thofe 
! . J:.s in which the law of God was written. Thefe 
,.i:.<;iMc;ts were the Saxon, Britifh, Scottifti, Pic- 
: !]), and Homan *. 

From this p.ifih[;e of that venerable author^ 
forr.c have concluded, and vviih fome appearance 
:.f juftice, that the languages of the Britons, Scots 
:i.d Pids, were cfTcntially difierent. Bede lived 
;i the neighbourhood of the Pidifh nation. The 
monaftery of Girvvy, to wliich he belonged t, 
Hood near the mouth of the Tine. He could not 
! avc been a ftrar.ger to the Eritilh tongue, how* 
I \cx much the Britons and Angles difagreed. He 
uiis perfonally well acquainted with many of the 
iiiih Scots; and had a friendly partiality tor their 
country. Befides, he has given us (bme fpecimens 
• 'f his Ikill in the Britilh, Scottish, ana Pictilh 



* Qcd. Hift. Ecclef. lib. 1 . cap. i. 

* Now Jarrcvp, 

languages I 
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languages ; fo that his authority fliould, accord- 
ing to the judgment of fomc very learned \vritcii>, 
weigh down all the arguments that have been 
brought to prove that the Britifh tongue was 
the fame with the Pidifh *, or that the 
Scotch and Pidilh languages were effentially the 
fame t. 

C A MB DEN feems to have had a profound ve- 
neration for Bcde, and accordingly calls him ** the 
** ornament of the old Englilh nation.'* But he 
took the liberty to differ from him in the affair 
now under confidcration, and was at no fma!l 
trouble to prove, that the Britifli and Pi(fliffi were 
the fame identical Iarjii;uan:c. 

It appears from that pc-iflage in Bedo, on \\hich 
fo much flrefs is laid, in the prcfent qucffion, aiul 
likewife from another part of his hiftory, that tlie 
good man had great faii.^fa^'tion in Hndin;^ that 
the number of languages fpokcn in t'lis ii^ind 
correfpondcd exadly with the number of books 
in which the MoHiical law was written. Wi:c- 
ther a pious inclination to juflify this very 
edifying parallel may not have in feme de- 
gree influenced him to believe too hallily that 
the Britilh, Pidiffi, and Scotti(h langunj^cs were 
fpecificaily different, we ffiall leave unJcter- 
niined. 

The fpecimens which Bede has given of his 
(kill in the Scottifh or Galic tongue will do him 
very little honour. His explanation of the local 
name Alcluitb or Dumbarton, and his ei^ymon 
of Dalreudinij argue tod ftrongly that his know- 



* Cambden* 
t Bochanan. 

ledge 
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i';.';;c of that lar;guagc was extremely circum- 
k.ibed t. 

It is unneceflary to difpute with vehemence 
\\ s pious writer's account of the languages which 
m his time prevailed in Britain. If an author of 
iii'xicrn times fliould aflfert, that the gofpc! is no\y 
pruichcd in Britain in five different languages, in: 
\\x Wclrti, in Galic, in French, in the Englifh 
<.[ Middlefex, and in the Scotch of Buchan, it 
I 'ly be prefumed that no reafonable objedlions 
t.'/ :Id be raifed againft the propriety of (uch an 
^i\ rtion ; liowever true it may be that the two 
!.:! i^iiagos lad mentioned are in fubftance the fame, 
r.ul u:ulcrn:ood more than tolerably well by the 
I^: r;!ilh ar^d Scots reciprocally. 

Jt is univerlrilly known that the Irifli language, 
y:A the Galic of Scotland were originally the 
!".:ine. Eat the nronunciation is fo different, that 
a public dcc!anr.uion in the Irifh of Connaught 
wi.iild be as little underftood by a Highland au- 
dience, as a difcourfe in the Doric of Syracufe 
v.c^iild b: by the lonians of the lefler Afia, 

i F v/e allow tliat the language of the Pidts and 
J^Vots, of anticnt times, Were as different from 
ore another as the Doric and Ionic dialedts of the 
Greek, we will do all reafonable jufticc to Bede, 
ai:d fave the credit of his tellimony. To grant 
fjifire, would be too much indulgence, as fliall ap- 
pear in the courfe of this dilTertation. 



% Akluith^ according to him, fignl fie s the rock above Clyde.. 
and Dahcutiini the porrion of Reiida. But in the Galic nei- 
tH(.'r Alciuith iigniiics a rock, nor Dalicudini apart or portion/ 
t'^uugh the learned author of the Archzologia Btiiannica iays 
C'tLcrwifcy up9n the faith of Bede's authority. 

It 
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Ix is evident, that the names of mofl of tl:c 
places in the Eaftern divifion of Scotland, which 
was of old the country of tlic Pid\s, have mani- 
feftly a Gahc origin. This is (b well known tint 
examples are ahogcther ncedlcfs. Ahnoll every 
village, river, hill and dale there, will furi^ifh u 
lice*, five pro^-)!" on this head ♦. 

I F any one fliou'd big the queflion, he mr.y 

contend, that all tliefe Galic names were framc'i 

by the Scots, after the cxtindlion of die PictiHi 

monarchy. And indeed the authority of Boece 

and Buchanan favour this opinion. Thefe liifbori- 

ails maintain tliat Kenneth, the ion of Alpin, who 

iubverted the monarchy of Pidavia, divided that 

didrift, which went once under the name of Ho- 

rcfcia, between two brodiers i^nens and Mernus. 

From the firft, fay they, the diilridl which now 

is called Angus, derived its name; and thecounty 

of Mearns was fo called from the latter. ^ - 

Bu T an author t much older than them,' and 
even prior to Fordun himfelf, informs us, that 
Ennegns, the -/Eneia of Boece, and the Angus of 
our time, received its name from Enncgus, the 
firft Pidlilh King ; and were it true that the names 
of villages, rivers, and mountains, in the Eaflern 



* Wc learn from a very old reglficr of twe prfo. y of St. A n- 
drcv/s *, ihal Kilrymonl, which was the ancicr.t nsmc of Sf« 
Andrews, was in the day* of Hungus, the \?A rictjll) Kin*; of 
that name, called Mukrofs^ and the town now called Qiiccns- 
fcrry, /IrJchinnechuin, But thefe two Fi<51i(h words are un- 
doubtedly Galtc; the firil of them fignifying, in that tongue, 
the wood » heath, or promontory of Swine; and the fecond, 
Che peninAila of little Kenneth. 

* Sec Dalrymple's Collect, p. lii, 

\ Andrew, bifhop of Caithne& 

parts 
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J .•: ; of Scoiliiiid were altered by Kenneth Ma- 
V . ; : 1, arul his fucccfibrs^ we beg leave to afk, 
) i. A it came to pals that the names of many 
V..\\\\\ Kings were exactly the fame with others 
..{L \ <xc coinnio:; amor.g the ancient Scots, and 
. ..i.Mu: to bj (o ajnong the Highlanders to this 
»• .\ ? \\-crc thufe names too createtl after the ex-. 
: rtiori of the Pidilli monarchy ? Or did the 
X . 'j.Kiuis give unheard of appellations to the 
Iv.:..;' of the conquered nation, as well as newr 
:!...i.!ni.":atioi:G to the fcveral parts of their land I- 

Anv o;ic v;ho chufes to inveftigate tliis matter^ 
!. >v onfulc the two catalogues of the Pidtilh 
i-.i irs, piibliflied by Inncs ; and upon comparing 
ill. ir names with the tru':: Galic names of the 
S^<!ttilh monarchs, as exhibited by the fame au- 
^\\>\\ hicfhall immediately difcovcr a perfed iden- 
iirv in fcveral inflances *. 

It is impoiTible to prove, from any faithful 
ico>id, that Kenneth M'Alpin introduced a ne\^ 
i.!r,f.Miiige among his new fubjedts, after he had 
iiix'd the Pictifli kir^gdom with that of the Scots* 
1 K; was too wife a Prince to exterminate the brave 
.'inJ numerous people whom he had conquered^ 
r:;c>ugh fome Scottifh hillcrians have been injudi- 



* Cineoch ox Kenneth, Oengus Enncgiis, Angus orHungus. 
r hn cr Alpln, Vrfen Logen, Ewcn or Eugcnius, Ur;^hu:i of 
J ■:f,i;'««s Canaul or Conal^Caftanrine or Conilanllnc, Dcmlinail 
01 Doveriald. All thefc nanic3 were the proper appcllatfoni of 
1 :.*';h Kings: anrl ihc very fnmc namei are found iinfic car 
I. <.ucs of the Scottilh monarchs, every one of them excep<- 
, /J Hiipgus, which is r.nquel) Ion ably a Gal'c one, and very 
i (juioion among the Scots Highlanders, of thefc and. formed 
r.'Tirs h IS proper to obferve^ that all the Pi£tl(h names now 
r ruir.ned belong wholly to thofe Piinifh Kings whp reJgqeS 
.MuT Ufudius, St. Colun)ba*s convert. ' ' 

D cioui 
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cious enough to believe fo improbable a fidlion. 
Kenneth was too ambitious to confine his views 
to North Britain. He endeavoured to extend his 
empire farther; and for that purpofe invaded 
England fjx different times *. For a Prince of fuch 
a diipofition, it would h-ive been extremely im- 
politic to extirpate a nation he had fubdued, or 
to extinguiih their language, had it differed from 
iKat of his own nation. 

"Without endeavouring to produce examples 
from remote agcs^we may conclude,from the prcfcnt 
ftate of the European tongues, that the inhabitants 
of mountainous countries are remarkably tenaci- 
ous of the language of their anccflors. The Spa- 
niards near the bay of Bifcay, the French of Ere- 
tagne, the old Britons of North Wales, the wild 
Irifti of Connaught, and many Highlanders near 
the heart of Scotland, ftill retain the languages 
of their remoteft anccftors. Neither ridicule, con- 
tempt, or the power of fartiion, which fubdues 
every thing, have been able to extinguifli thofc 
languages. From this obftinacy of all nations in 
retaining their refpedlive tongues we may rea(c)n- 
ably fuppofe, that if the Pidlifh language had 
differed much from th^. Galic, it would, like the 
Bifcayan, Armorican, and old Scottilh, have (lill 
prefcrved its being in fome corner or other of 
thofe countries which belonged to the Pidifli nation. 
Ht'KRV, archdeacon of Huntingdon, expreffefi 
his aftonifliment to find that the Pivflifh tongue 
was in his time totally cxtinguiflicd, infomuch 
that the accounts given of it by writers of 
former ages had the appearance of downright fie- 

* Sec Inncs, Crit. Efla/, p. 78a. 

tion. 
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f \ Mc!:ry wrote his hiftory within lefk than 

• ' (i'.;\licd yoi's after the Pidifh nation was in- 
; .r i\(i with the Scots. It is therefore matter 

! I cit fui prize, that no veflige of the Pidlifh 

I i; \c remained in his time, if it diflcfed at all 

: . .1 the Gahc of the Scots. The arguments 

: M m:iy be drawn from the archdeacon's tcfti- 

• , ' \ Vo not more unfavourable to Buchanan's hy- 

:" -lis than it is to that of ilic learned Camb-' 

I I'N, prior of Hogulfted, another Eng^ifh hii^ 

• .;• . :, who had better opportunities of knowing 
•. .' i'i.ir.* of North Britain than the archdeacon of 
\\ ./iivv-^^i reliucs * that the Pidls made a very 
. . .Iskraolc: figure in the army of David the Saint^ 

! :ri::g his ditputcs with Stephen, King of Engt 
I .'.!. 7\'ic battle of CHtherbow, in which David 
. -1 .v,:ic\'i rlie viftory, wasfbughr, according to the 
, • r i, by the H igiih on one fide, and by the 
v./.a(rifb"d by the Pids on the other. Before 
:'.: I ittl^i of the rtaridard was fought, the Pidls 

• \\\\cd vitli great vehemence on their hereditary 
; .;!.r of leading the van of the Scots army, and 
V IV gratified in their reqlieft by the King.t. It 
. '::y;t l)c ima2;ined that the(e Pids who held the 
; li. of honour in the Scottifli. armies had been 
; .r.taiccd out of the life pf their native language^ 

• if c;in we fuppofc that they themfelves held it ia 
! c\ contempt, as to abandon it voluntarily. 
' ])\"t (liould it be granted without any hecef- 
t .\, that the Southern Pidts had entirely forgot 



• Hen. Hunt. Hid. Ub. 1. 

* i'iin prior Hoguif. ad annum, 1138. 

I Rich, prior HegulM : .ad tnoum, 1136. 

Da or 
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or loft tlic language of their anctllors, thrrui;-. 

the intercoiirfc they had for Ibme cg^s with tiic 

'Waloiifesof Cum* crland, the Saxons of Ecrnici;v, 

and thti Scots of JarghaJ, it may be prcfumvJ 

that iHc Y\iX% of the North, the Pids of Muri;iv 

parti cwlarly, would have prefervcd their native Ian- 

^ViA'j^o long after the tip.ie of Henry of Huntir;^- 

cion. T.*he Picto of Muiray, the i\I()ravi\:n fcs (T 

ovir old hifloria-.iS, had frequent dilputcs wuh tl.; 

pofterity of Malcolm Cancmore, in vindication ct 

xUo rights and privileges f -joyed by th^ir Pid^ifl) 

aiiccflors ; and it may be taken for granted, th \t 

Xhey would have likcwiie fouglit v.idi great fpiii: 

for their language, if invaded or pcrfccuced : nor 

"was it an eaiy matter to root that language from 

among them, tliough rurally reduced to obedience 

in tlie thirteenth century, as the interior part o^* 

their country v/as full of mountains and inaccellibic 

fcftncfi'us. 

It is certain that t!ie Pids v/crc in a refpcit- 
able condition after the lJ)ukc of Nvirmantly's ao- 
ceifion to the throne of England. The great char- 
ter granted by th.at conqueror to his Englidi ful>- 
jetis aflurds an unqueflinnable proof of tiiis f.iCt. 
it is not therefoie crwdiblo that either the Pictifli 
naiion or Pictifli tongue could have been entirely 
extii;guilhed in the time of the archdeacon of Hun- 
tingdon 

Innks, as well asCambden, is of opinion that 
• the Pi(fts fpokc the Britifh language. Thele two 
; eminent antiquaries agreed in believing that the 
Pidts or Calcdionians had originally migrated froi;. 
South Britain, and that the Scots were of Irilli o:- 
tradion. To eftablifh thofe fyftems, it became 
ncceffary for them to prove tliat the Britilh wa; 

th: 
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;'c hnfin:i7,c of Scotland, and eflentially difTer- 
r X fioni the Gallic. But the arguments which 
{•;' Y produce are far from being conclufive. 

Cambdkn obfervcs, and afttr him Innes, that 
.'Vcr^ a word denoting the mouth of a river, or 
r:;: confluaice of two rivers, was frequently pre- 
t-:'j(l to local names, in thofe parts of Britain 
u^iich t!ic Pi(^s poflcaed, and that the fame word 
IS V; • y cGinmoii in Wales to this day. This can- 
v'.i lie denied. But the fame word Aher is found 
i 1 f'lnc pnrts of North Britain to which the Pidifh . 
c.iifire did never extend. Lochaher is the name ♦ 
"\ a didridt in the Weftern Highlands, which had 
.ilw.iys lyjionged to tlic Scots. 

Should we fuppofe with Camhden, that the 
Iiilh went originally from South Britain, and allb 
;.;;,vcwith him and Innes, that the Scots of Bri - 
\\'\ are of Irifli cxtradion, wliat could have hin- 
«lv iv'd citlicr of thofe nations from ufmg the word 
.'//r like the Pidls or Caledonians? Thelrifh might 
' .i\o verv naturnlly borrowed that word and thou- 
J 1 : Js more from their Britilli anceftons, and the 
Sots from their Irilh progenitors. But, if the 
^ill^, and of courfe the Scots, mud be brought \ 

f' 'in Soain, a notion which Innes inclined to be- 
':L\e, the Cantabri and Artabrt of Spain might 
!iivc furniflicd the Irifh, and confequently Scots^ 
V. ith the word Ahei'y a word in which the two ,!|^^J^ 
f'i.incr natfon's, imd therefore the two latter, were^'''' ^^^ 
peculiarly intercRed. 

STRATH is another word which Cambden 
lus glcr.r.ed up from among the remains of the 
i^clilh tongue. It fignifies, as he Juftly obfcrves, 
a valley through which runs a river or brook. 
I'at among all the local names in thofe Weftem 

D3 . High- : 
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Highlands and ifles in which the Pidls were never 
fettled, there is hardly any one fo common as tlicfe 
which have the word Stratb prefixed to them. 
Nor is there any difficulty in finding the fame ij;- 
Itial part of a loail name in Ireland *. 

The only fpecious argument urged by the two 
antiquaries in defence of their opinion, is founded 
on t difcovery which Bedc has made for them. 
We arc told by that >vritcr, that fcmuihel fig.ii- 
fies, in the Pi6U(h language, the head of the wall, 
and very fortunately that word bears the fame 
meaning in the Britifh. But it is to be obicrved, 
that both Cambden and Inncs were of opinion 
that Bede committed a miftake, when he affirm- 
ed that the Britilh and Pidini were different Ian- 
guages. The fame miftake, which we may infer 
from them, arofe from Rede's want of critical 
knowledge in the Britifli tongue, might have led 
him to think xh^i penuahel was a Piftilh word, 
when in reality it is Britifh. 

The author of the Eulogium Britannite informs 
us, that the fame extremity of the Roman wall, 
which the Anglo-Saxon calles peniiahel, went un- 
der the name of cenuahil in the Scottifli tongue. 
Suppofing then that Eede did not through miftake 
give us the Britifh name of the wall's end, inflead 
of the Pidlifh, the argument drawn by Cambdcu 
from pennahael proves with its full ftrength no 
more than this, that the Pidlifh and Scottifh 
tongues differed in the initial letters of one word. 
And (hail we infer from that immaterial difference 
that they were two diflinft languages ? We might 
as well conclude that the Doric and Ionic dialeds 



1* Strathbane and Scra|>raiie> and a hundred others. 

of 
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i,\ ilic Greek had no great relation to one an- 
'):!Kr. We miift likewife maintain that the Latin 
miliors who wrote Cains Caefar, and Cneius Pom- 
^ 'viii?;, ufed a language different from thofe who 
vrote Gaius Caefar and Gneius Pompeius. 

Though I contend for the identity of the 
j^i^ilh and Scottilli tongues, I would be under- 
lie K)d to mean no more than that thefe languages 
r rv reciprocally intelligible to the rcfpe<f\ive na- 
fi ...fl by whom they were Ipokcn. The Irilh of 
riilcr differs in a confidcrablc number of words 
fniin that of Connaught, as does the Galic of the 
wcflern ifles from that of Sutherland or Aberdeen 
iImtc. But the immaterial variations in thefe fe- 
vvral idioms will never hinder one from affirming 
that the people of Connaught and Ulfter fpeak 
tlic fame Irifh, and all the Highlanders of Scot^- 
!:ind the fame Galic. 

Bv the Pidtifh tongue I mean, in the whole 
courfe of this differtation, the language of the old 
Caledonians. If in the fequel it fliall appear, that 
the Scots as well as Pidts were the genuine de- 
!v endants of the Caledonians, there will be no dif- 
fjculty in fuppofing that they fpokc the fame bn* 
g'jage, : 
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^T^nHOUGH it is well known that tlir modur 

J^ French and Germans a"e dcTccixKcl ol'ihc: :ni 

fieiit Franks anci Alltn ans, ir is in^poiM.Iti lo al 

/ifj^n ihc pjiiocl of tinjv: ii wliicli t'.cv n^.adc ih- 

Fivil nrcat jj.'!:;ire in xW'w YQ\rr-^ Ivc ci'U uu -^ 

JBet'ore the middle of the third cc ,tui\, tiicir \' i) 

irairics were iin];nown to tlie w riifjs f^{ G:^ cc di:< 

R<)ir»c. li is tlKivfou'. no initi'jr orili:p:izc, liii 

the r i<fls n d Sco's, who poi:*v'iKd hut a cor^ er ;- 

a remote ifla d, (hould remain ctiually iinki:ov.; 

to liifioriaiis till that p ;iod 

EuMFNius, the paricgviifl, is the pld-jfl: writu 
\v\vj fpeaks of the Picts, and J^Drj)hy.iu.-, the plii 
lofopher, is the firft who makes any mention o; 
the Scots. It is well known that Porphyrins wa: 
an implacable enemy to the Mofaic and Chriflin'" 
inftitutions, and that he wrote with pecuhar acri- 
mony againfl: both. In one of his objedit^rr 
?*gainfl: the former, he took occafion to fpcak of 
the Scottifii nations. The words of that ol.j..;ili(/; 
have been prefervcd by St. Jerome, who tranilatc^i 
them into Latin, from the original Greek, anc 
they rim in Englifh thus : " Neither has Britair 
i** a province fertile in tyrants, nor have th 

•• Scottiin 
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7 '.iiini tribes, nor has any one of the barba- 
n iis lituions, all around to the very ocean-^ 
! ' ird of Mofcs or the Prophets *." \ 

C A M Ii D E N, Ufher, and feveral other eminetfc 
I ,\?, have quoted this pafTage, as the language 
■ : flu [).'igan philofopher, without ever fufpedting • 
r '.rnhciuiciry. But Innes is pofitive that it is 
I . ^vS^ own invention. He fays, '** That this 
*' IMiiujjv. is. not Porphyrius's, but Jerome's own, 
it'.c cpitlict he gives to Britannia, oi fer tilts 
:'-ycu::ia tyranncntmy kerns to derrtonftrate. 
l*r/r wl'icn Porphyriu?, about A. D. 267. wrote \ 

the book rrai .11 the Chriftian religion to which 1 

I'-r. Jc.iomc alliiiics in that piiilagc, there had fcarce | 

till then appeared from Britain any confidcrabte j 

ivninr, or uiurper ar^iinft the empird : whereas, \ 

b.uvi:<t that y>.ar 267 and the year 41a, Avhen 
r^t. jriome wrote his letter to Ctcfiphorit, ihi^re 
h:ul ] ifun in Britain no Icfs than feven tyrants'or 
*' ifurp-jf,." After liuv.5 had enumerated thefe 
:m !!Us, and obfcrved that four of them Were cof- ; 

t<.iT'porary with St. Jerome, he cdnckides, that 
I\):r'>hyrius had no real xoiiccrn with the :pafragc 
TU/.v und'-T eor.fideration. 

It will appci^r hereafter, that Inncs had partr- 
c liar reafons of his own for afcribing this paflTage 
ro Jerome. "Had 'he acknowledged with other 
criiie?, r'nar it b longs U':doubtedIy to Porphyriiis, 
l:c would have piilb^d down his fyftem with his 
own ha^^ds. But wliatev^er his motive riiiy hilvc 
b:cn for givirg the words "in quefcion^to the holy 



• Ncque enim nrrr:>.i?nia, feriilis provincia tyrannonim, ct 
^rorlcx r^intcs, omncfqcc ufqiic ac! oce3nlim'pc^*c^^'cu^tUlh'^'a^- 
t v I'lmticines, Mo)fcnPf0pherafqucxognoTtrant. -Hicronvm. 
I.}>'.it. ad Cceliphonr. 
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father, we (hall in the mean time do full juflic'* 
to his argument. 

The ancient writer, whoever he was, calN 
Britain, a province fertile in tyrants. If Porphy. 
rius was the real writer, it is certain that he wrote 
in Greek ; and if he meant to fay no more tli;i;i 
that Britain was full of Kings, he furely wrote 
proper Greek in calling thofe Kings Twfano/, or ty- 
rants ; nor would he have given us a falfc ac- 
count, had he affirmed that Britain was divided 
between many Princes. This was certainly the 
cafe, before the Romans fubdued the befl part of 
this ifland ; and the very character that an ancient 
author gives of Britain is, *' It abounds in nations, 
** and Kings of nations ♦.•' 

But waving this confideration, Innes had no 
authority for maintaining that our author fpcaks 
of confidcrable tyrants or ufurpers in the empire. 
There is not a fyllable in the pafTage before us 
concerning tyrants from Britain who ufurped the 
imperial dignity. 

Some of the thirty tyrants who tore the Roman 
empire into pieces, after Gallienus had abandoned 
himfcif entirely to floth and fenfuality, had, it is 
true, been governors of Britain, and had affumcd 
the purple there. Among thefe tyrants were LoJ- 
lianus, Vidlorinus, Pofthumus, Tetricus, and 
Maximus, whofe coins were, in Cambdcn's time, 
feen more frequently in England than any where 
elfe. From that circumftance, that excellent an- 
tiquary concluded, with great appearance of rea- 
ibn, that thefe ufurpers had been propraetors of 
Britain. He adds another to the number of ty- 
rants noNv mentioned, that is, Cornelius Laelianus, 

^ Mela de Situ Orb. Lib. iix. 
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t p'.ri:ruU:d Emperor, whofe coins are found in J 

I I' cariiiot be afcertained that Forphyrius wrote 
* . . bij( k iigainft the Chriftian reh'gion in the year 
jr. His mailer and friend Longinus, the critic, 
•%.!s put to death by Aurelian the Emperor, who 
ii ;1 about nine years after that period ; and Por- 
!•! \:ius may have written the treatifc^out of which 
: r :v.z quotes tlK pafiagc in difpute, fome. little 
' 'M- before the death of Aurelian, or the year 275. 
•\!r liippofing the date of the philofopher's book 
' J be prccifely what Innes makes it, the leamed 

!:.lcl had a good deal of reafbn to fay of Britain^ 
'\.u it had been fertile in Kings in former ages, !, 

• r llTtilc in tyrants in his own time t. • 

Having thus eftablilhed the authority of that 
J il'.L^e, in which the Scot^ are mentioned for the * 

' fl time, we are to inquire next, where that na- 
:.o:i, or the tribes who went under that name, 1 

V rrc fettled. 

I T muft be allowed that Porphyrius has not 
\ .::":cicntly cleared up this point. But archbifhop 
I ilicr was furely too hafty in affirming that the 
I -iiofopher places the Scottifli nation without Bri- 
fi'i:, that is to fay, fomewhere ^Ifc rather than in 
t' 11 illandt. The Scots were without Britain, in 
' .c knCc^ and within it, in another, at the very 
•inc when Porphyrius wrote againft Chriftianity. 
i !ic very learned primate could not have been ig- 
' r.int that the gcneraHty of Greek and Latin 
iti.ors have appropriated the name Britannia to 
t::.it part of the ifland which had been fubdued by 



• Camden's Rrit. Rom. * 

f SVc Tribellius Poliio*s little book on the thirtj Tfrants. 

t Uther. Aatiquic. lib. xv* p. 380. 
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the Romans; Tacitus obfcrvcs, in tJic very 1:-. 
ginning of his hiflory, that Britain had bc( n I' il 
to the t-mplro, and was foon recovered. Cliiudia - 
i itrcduccs Britniiiiia to Stilicho, with a mtfl: h'ir. 
bic and grateful addrefs in her mouili, for tlu- u- 
icntial fvivrc^s done to her by that able gcnnvil, 
v/ho drove av'p.y t'-.c Picls ar.d Scots from her l^r- 
riicjricn : n'ld £cc{e h:.s [a-QKirvily coiifiijcd I'y 
nnint: Dritanni to the provincial.^ in cont... 
dillinctivon to the Piftr, ard th'ir allies. All f;; 
io u:idciMiib:y true ; ar.d tli-vrtfore the ^'cctti!! 
r.ations mentioned by tl'.c pl^iioi'.pr-cr may ha\:: 
been within the iflar.d of Great Biitain, though c].!- 
criminatcd From the provincial Britons. 

Ammianits Marci:lltnus is the next autli' r 
\vh.o memions the Scots : his account of thcni ir, 
that " In the tenth confulfhip of Confcantius, ar.d 
in the third of Julian, the incurficns of the Sco's 
and Pidts, tv/o v/iid nations who had broken tl ■ 
treaty of peace, laid vvafte thofe parts of Biii;i;: 
Avhich lay near tlieir confines : fo that the provir. 
cials, oppreifcd widi a feries of devaftarions, be- 
gan to entertain the mofl frightful apprchcnfc:;- 
Ca^far was pafllng the winter at Paris, when t>.; 
Britons informed him of their diftrefsful fituatio:: 
He v.vs quite at a lofs how to behave in a cr- 
jujK'lure every way dar^gcrous. He Could not p\- 
vail v/fdi himfelf to leave Gaul, as the Alen-.::' 
lit f'\:r \cry time breathed out cruelty and uar 
:irr,ain{l him ; nor did he at all think it prudent I 
cro!s th'i fea, in order to relieve his Eritifh fii!;- 
jedts, as the Emperor. Conftans * hiad done on: 



* The Briiiili expedition of Con flans happened in the yr 
343- 
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. .:,'.! .r (^ccafion. I Ic therefore jiulgccl it moll con- 
\. ;t!itto fend Lupicinus, an able general, into 
!:.iMin, to re-eftablifh the peace there, either by 
r.:^\- or treaty *." 

As a learned Englifli prelate has given hiscpinion 
th u all thofe Scots who invaded the Romiin Biitaiu 
. . .c Iriflimen, he found himfelf under the ncccN 
:.:' r)f co: uruirp; a^.d expourdir.g apart of this 
I .v'. ;0 of Ammiar:us in a diillrcnt fenfe. To fa- 
il l\ the curious on this head, I have thrown at 
;I)c bot.omof the page the bifhop of St. Afaph's 
io'-rcraction of this paragraph. 

Whatever faccefs Lupicinus had in his wai* 
or negotiations with the Pic'is and Scots, it is cer-» 

^ I .lioyd, blHiop of Sr. Aluph, far from allowing tliflt tlic Ro- 
n.^ni [laJ entered into a treaty with the Scots and Pi^s, would 
hisc us believe that thofe two harbarous nations had previoufly 
r :.-jcd a:nong ihcmfelvcs to invade the Roman frontiers, in fpm9 
tcraln places wljich they had marked out, as mofl fit for their 
p:.pft'c; and thefe place?, according to him, arc the ro«///c7« 
A'-./ of Aminl.iniis ; fo;.v//V7/z being joined in the conAruclion to 
/ :.?, and not to ruptn ejuifie^ acc(>r<llng to our tranflatfon. But 
\ w came the hillorlin to lcr.rn that the Scots and Pi<fls ha4 
w Ac an ac^rtcM-ni nr or.cerning thefe certain places, anxl fDllowcd 
v.i;p Rreat ctnftncfo thit pi^n of oj^eraMons which they had con* 
C'rrcdbi' oie rjie conimw*nccn)cnt of thnt waff Suj)pofing \\\zt 
Ainrni.ir.us war, p. I^ y to aii their plans and compacts, what could 
\v: njcan by inff miing ns, that the ?\tU and Scots (Jifturbcd the 
r .:.o;iill[y of the pre. ince, v. hen rhey laid it wad/e ? Dcvafli- 
tor.s of thai kinJ nre nrver fccn o*- ftit, without a previous breach 
vf t'lc pi'Mic rran(]'.,,,i(y. C''t\(hifn Jtrorum t^'Ptrjus^ rufta 
V.'-'Je, corifli'la Idea iimhibin njicir.a^ ^njluhant* • So Liioyd 
uouid have the word:? of the text pointed and conftrued. But 
::« rhi ; difpofition they look very much like a folecifm in granimoc 
and fenfe; while in the other, for which we contend, they are 
[K-rfcvilly confident v/ith both. Llvy h2LS conJicereinJucias : and 
the fame great hifloiian oppofes quUs to helium. Vid* AA^pi^iu 

lib. XZ. 

tain 
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tain that they, ns alfb the Saxons arid Attacot^^ 
harralTed the provincial Britons inceflantly, duriM^ 
the fhort reigns of Julian and Jovian ♦. In iliv 
reign of Valentinian, thofe barbarous nations re- 
duced the provincial Britons to extreme mifcry, 
having killed Tullofaudes their general, and NeHit- 
rtdus the warden of the maritime coaft. hi a 
Avord, they carried all before them, till, in th.- 
year 368, Thcodofuis, the grcatcfl general of thar 
age, marched againft them, at the head of a nu- 
merous army, defeated their plundering bands in 
every place, recovered all the Roman territories 
which they had feized, and ercdted thofe terriro- 
ries into a new province, to which he gave tlif. 
name of Valentia. Having performed thcfe ex- 
ploits, he returned in triumph to court, no lefs 
eminent for his military virtues, fays the hiflorian, 
than Furius Camillus and Papirius Curfor had been 
in diftant ages t. 

Theodofius,however victorious upon this occafion, 
was either not able, or too much in hafle, to tame 
the wild nations of Britain, fo f.ir as to hinder them 
from renewing their incurfions and ravages. The 
mighty feats he performed in the Orkneys, Thule, 
and the Hyperborean ocean, are the poetical creaiion 
of Claudian, who flattered the grandfon of that ge- 
neral. The barbarous nations of the north were 
pouring in whole inundations of very formidable 
troops into the moft fertile and important provin- 
ces of the empire ; of confcquence, the prefence 
of Theodofius near the throne and principal fcenes 
of aftion, became indifpenfibly neceifary. We 



* AmmiaiL lib. xxvi. 
t Ammiao* lib. xxvii. 

have 
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. iliorcfore reafon to believe, that he content- 
! j.liiiklf with regaining ihofe territories which 
Scuts, Pidts and Attacots, had wrefted from 
:' provincial ; and it was undoubtedly in thefe 
' ntnrics that he eredled the new province of Va- 
ti.i; though Gi Idas, Bcde, and after them a 
/:• \\ rjuiiibcr of modern writers, were of anodier 
-; -on. 
W'HATEvnR the extent or boundaries of Va- 
:• I i^vay have been, it is certain that neither the 
' L.nus Camillusof the fourth century, nor Maxi- 
\\ the Spaniard, nor Stilcho's legions, nor walls 
' I^T new or repaired, obftrudted or intimidated 
, ha'l)arians of North Britain, or confined them 
iiliin their native hills. Impatient of controul, 
V ' tly of plunder, and thirfting for fame, they 
I iincd their former fpirit of conqucft and deva- 
:' '/ion. They frequently invaded the fouthern di- 
.::;)a of the ifland, recovered the diftridt of Va- 
: 'ill, and continued their hoftilities, till Hono- 
rs i> refigncd all his prctenfions to Britain, and left- 
:.'^ provincials to fhift for themfelves. It was bc- 
( s:xn the 4.^0 and 435 of the Chriftian tcra that 
r'.is inglorious, though involuntary, derelidtion of - 
f!. I rain happened. 

KvKRY one muft acknowledge, that the Scots 
xA Pidts were by much too powerful for the Br> 
'. s, after they were abandoned by the Romans. 
ri;^ letter written by the degenerate provincials to 
/l.rius iheconful, exhibits a moft lively pidlure of 
•i)'Mrdi(lrefles. The following pafiage of it lias 
h' en preferved by Gildas : ** The barbarians drive 
';s back to the fea : the fca drives us back to the 
I irbarians : inevitable deftrudlion muft be our 
t ^c, in either of thefe ways : we are eitlicr killed 
'': drowned/* 

Some 
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- SoKf E learned men, whofe prejudices have 1. * 
them far in extenuating the naiional amiquiiy <;: 
the Britifli Scots, have found thcnifelvcs unikr ;\ 
neccfiity of allowing that the people wlio wci.c 
under that narne had fett!ements of tlieir own i:) 
this ifland, within lefs than a century 'after it \vn, 
abandoned by the KomaiiS. But no Greek or R(.- 
man writer has informed them that the Scots !: * 
- no fettlements in Britain before the end or niiddlc 
of the fifth century. Ammianus Marcellii.us \\\\% 
riot even furniflied tliem with a dark hir.r, that i! '.- 
Scots who invaded the Roman proviiice in tl '^ 
Teign of Conflans, Gmftantius, Juhan, Jovia--, 
and Valcntinian, were Irifh.. This is fo far froin 
heing the cafe, that he flxys, in plaia terms, " Tha: 
he had, in that part of his Lillory wliich rclatca ic 
the Emperor Conflans, given the exadcfl accou:.t 
of Britain, whether we regard its fituat'o.-j or inha- 
bitants : — thiit it was thcrtrfcre urn'rcfllary to re- 
peat that account in the hiftory of V^iJeiitiiiia-.i ; 
and that, of courfe, it v\as iufficient for !iim 
fay, that, in tiie reign oftimt Emperor, the PicHs 
who were divided into two natio:^s, tiie DckjiIc- 
doj^ians and Vedturioncs, likcv/iib tliti Atiao/ts, a 
warhke race of men, a^d the Scots, roair.-d abcv;: 
through different parts of th^r pioviiuc, and com- 
mirced manv depv dations "^Z* 

But, from the latter part of this very p;iJT*:p,;, 
/bme antiquaries of note have concluded, tha: iJ-.. 
Scots of Valertirian's tim<^ were no more t!i.:i 
vagabonds in this ifland, and confcquertly unp >.*- 
feflcd of any fettlements. The hiftorian, aft'* 
mentioning the Scots, adds immediately, per di- 

' * Aromian. lib. :ctvii. 
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^rfj v.igantes^ " a people without any fixed ha- 

I'.r.itlons." 

]i::roRn this criticifm is admitted, we muH: 
like ihe liberty to aflc, whether the Pifts and At* 
T.AOts had any fettlements in Britain at this time f 
'I'hcy certainly had. Yet fo it is that the expref- 
:: ,\\ from which the conclufion is drawn, relates 
r \'\a\]\- to them. The fcquel of the ftory proves 
' . *;, beyond any pofilbility of contradidlion. . 
TiiC Saxons and Franks ravaged thofe parts of 
Briiain which ^ lay ncnreft to Gaul. The Picls^ 
Atcacots and Scots overran, plundered and laid 
w.ule fevcral other parts. Theodofius the Ro* 
•* man general formed a refblution of applying the 
mofl efficacious remedy to all thefe calamities. 
Accordingly he divided his army, which was 
run'ierous, and ponfcious of its own ftrengtb^ 
into feveral difFerent bodies. This done, he 
look the field againft all the hoftile nations at 
once, and attacked their plundering bands with 
fncccfs, in the feveral places which they ra- 
vaged t." Here is a decifive proof that the 
^\ots were vagabonds only in the (ame fenfe in 
-hich the other hoflile nations were fb. Not one 
• f the five nations had a fettlement in South Bri- 
: '.:;i. But can it be reafonably inferred from this, 
: :ir neither the Sco:s, nor any of the reft, poflefied 
u foot of ground in the northern divifion of the 
\.\x:x\ .? 

Ammianus has faid, that the Franks, and 
'' ^'ir neighbours the Saxons plundered the Gallican 
' r Southern parts of the Bi itifli province, (bmc- 
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times l>y fea, and (bmetimes by land. But he !: • 
not fo much as infinuated that the Scots were u . 
rovers ; neither has he favoured a certain tribe f . 
anticiuaries with a fingle hint, from which t!:. . 
covilcl venture to infer, that the Scots were cii!..: 
mercenary troops or auxiliaries, mullcred up I 
the Pi<^\s ill Irclar.d. This was fo far from I 
ri"\tri\'.ii:g, that he rnnkes the Scots principals i 
tlie \\\\T r^g.iinn: tlic Brilons, under t::e rei;^-: - 
CTon flan tins. 

In (hort, Animiniius, who holds a rcfpcflal' 

Seots in Jjiit:..;K in tii-j y.:.r .'.^.o, r-.! \..\ rl; 
there. He found tlicm Iii:vjv.ii«- \i\ i\,^ ^ .• 
country about the year _^.i^. 1'h<.y hud concIu-J' .! 
4L"u{i-^r a rrr.cc or rviacc 'svAi i;\e .'ZiMnccr Conil.i..^ 
in that year, and broke It in his I).otli.;\s n_i:':i ~ 
He found them a formidable people in Britain, a::: 
iis W'j!l t^^ihliPi'd thoie as the PIds or Atiaon . 
fifty years at \cSc bLlorc ar.y ot!:.r iiu;]:or of t' 
lerable credit has found the Scottiili name in if- 
land. 

But thefc Scots, according to fcnne, \'i\w}\ 
have been adventurers from Ireknd. T.hiG h. 
been confidently affirmed by many able writers, 
and it has been the general belief of many nations 
that tjie Scots of Britain have derived tlieir orifji. 
from the Irirti. But as the bare authority oF .. 
thoufand learned men is not equal to the force c 
one foHd argument, nor the belief of feveral gic: 
nations more, in many inftances, than a popr.l . 
error, it is far from being impofllble that tlic' 
writers and whole nations may have been miftakc ; 
in the prcfent cafe. That they were aftually iK 
it is no crime to fulpcdt, nor an unpardonable pre- 

fumptio 
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i.:mption to affirm, when it can be evinced that 
tl.cir belief is ill founded: 

Were it certain, or even highly probable j that 
t!K- Biitifli Scots owe their name and extftence to 
T!.r ancient Irifh, it is difficult to fay why they 
iliGuld be afhamed of their origin. The Germans, 
.''Huh Britons and Caledonians were, before the 
i itli of Chrift, nations of much the fame chara<fler 
'..t:i &iC oIJ Hibernians, equally illiterate, equally 
' 'ip /in.v.d, and tquaily barbarous in every reipcct. 
A:M>':ctl:v: latter er.d of the fuft century, the dif- 
;.r 'lA.e boiwi c!i the liibcrnians and the people of 
;.;;.: M...:: iTnii: i-.r vc b:."':n incor.ndjr.ihic. Jn the 
i, i]::r\i and f^jiuth centuries, theCaJedoni- 

, Pidr. and AttacotSj were undoubtedly wild 
1 ;.?!( :-G, ainl no !( is io than the Irirti. In the fifth^ 
:.::t!. and i'^vcntn, rc!i;i,ion and learning ilourifhed 
in Ireland to fuch a degree, that it was commonly 
/'lid tl:c mother country of faints, and reputed 
*!:^ ki:. :di)::\ (/{ arts arid fcicnccs. The Saxor.s 
a:;d Ai.gks font thitlicr many of their Princes and 
Princefu ?, to have the benefit of a pious and 
liberal education. It ought likcwife to be acknow- 
lurtxl, that feme of the mcft eminent teachers of 
North Britain received their inftrudtion at the Irifli 
I'wminaries of literature and religion. 

I F the Irifti of the middle agej5 became a de- 
f',cr. crate race of men, we ought to confider that 
all nations have their dark and (liining periods. — 
The donitftic confufions of their government^ and 
the cruel oppreffions of the Danes, very much 
contributed to their national depravity. Even the 
Knglidi conqueft, for fome ages, rather fufpended 
tlian introduced government among therh. Thefe 
misfortunes have, however^ been for fome time 

£ a back 
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back removed, and we find that Ireland lias '^v\ 
dually emerged from that cloud of national ij-.( 
rancc which involved it, and produced men v. I , 
would do honor to any nation in Europe. 

But notwithflandirg all the national hor.or ibar 
might iiccrue to the Scots, from an Irifh dcfccu. 
yet that partiality I may be fuppofcd to. have f : 
my countrymen will never induce mc either to b( - 
lieve or fupport the venerable fidion of their Hi- 
bernian extraction. That my unbelief on thi'. 
head is not ill founded, will befl appear from ^ 
concife difcuffion of the antiquities of Ireland. 
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DISSERTATION. VII. 



riic Irifti Antiquities peculiarly dark and 

fabulous. 



KT^ O thofe who confider the ancient flatc of 
j[ Ireland, which, from its fituation, was Tt- 
tlc known to foreign writers, and was itfelf to- 
t.JlydeHitute of the ufe of letters, till the intro- 
.:;ictic>n of chriflianity by St. Patrick, it will be 
liiilc the matter of furprize, that very few of the 
(l<unc(lic tranfa£\ions of that country have been 
harxicd down, with accuracy, to the prefent times. 
Hiic Ireland has been peculiarly happy in its do- 
iTicftic means of preferving its internal hiftory. 
Fvery thing material in its hiftory, from the very 
firft day of its population till it was conquered 
in pnrt by the Norwegians, and' in whole by the 
Kngiifh, has been preferved in the moft faithful 
ft cords. Should any one afk what thefc records 
vrzxz ; the great hiftoriographer of Ireland fur- 
i.iflied a lift of them taken from books of indif- 
putable authority which were to be feen in his 
o'vvn time* : nor has the fame writer made any 
<lifliculty of affirming that the Irilh annals ate of 

* Keat. prcf. to his Hift- of Ireland. 

E 3 ' a 
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a fuperior fidelity to any other annals in ilv 
world. 

As the antiquities of Ireland have an infcp:i- 
rable connexion with thofe of North Britain, it is 
hardly pofiibic to do Jullicc to the latter v/it!v/iit 
jcxamining the former. We are therefore ihkIlt a 
neceiliiy of reviewing the Irifli antiquitits witli a 
pirlirnlar attention : but the utmoft care will be 
taken to give no more unfiir rcprc/t'utaiion »•)!' 
tliom than what is to bo found in the wjiti]^p:s oi 
thofe who have picack-d the caufe of the Irilh na- 
tion with the grcatcR zeal a:.d Icarr.ing. 

Ireland, lays one of tlicfe zeahais wrircrr, 
lay Mninhabited for the fpacc of three hundral 
years after the flood. At the end of that period 
Part!i(^lanus, the (on of Scara^ arrived there with 
a thcuf:ir.d foldicrs and (bmc women. He had 
Jcilled his fatlier and mother in Greece, his native 
country, and that was the reafon why he under- 
took this vovar:e into Ireland. If one is curious 
to know in wliat year of tlic wofld this adventurer 
took pofleffion of tlut illand, in what part of it 
lie landed, and as fbme people arc minutely i::f[ui- 
ficivc, about every thir:g in v/hich great perfonag^s 
are inicrefted, in v/!:ar monih, and in what da) 
ef tlie monti'i, the aniials of Ireland will give him 
entire faticfadlion. Parthc!a.nus landed at Tuhhtr- 
Jccine^ in Muniler, on the fourteei:th day of May 
precifely, and in the year of the world one thou- 
Jand nine hu'idred and feventy-eight. 

•The fame annals furnilh us with a moil cir- 
cumflantial account of the lakes which broke out 
in Ireland during the reign of Partholanus, of dk 
rivers which he found there^ of his favourite grey- 
hpund^ of his confort's moft fcandalous behaviour, 

of 
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' !/ ; own ckatli, and of that all-confumlng plague 
.si:\!i hvcpt away in one week's time, all his po- 
}t ri'v, and all their fubjeils 5 fo that not a fingle 
\A.'A\ or woman remained alive in the whole king- 
.' M. This extraordinary event happened about 
\ \< c huridrcd years after Partholanus had poflefled 
I, niillf of Ireland ; and this total excifion of his 
} il.rity and fubjefts, was a judgment inflidled 
« ih.u wicked man for the double panicide he 
'..-1 committed in Greece, 

A F T E R the extindlion of this firft Hibernian 
i ..!.j:iy, Nemcdius, another Prince of Magog's race, 

r: J the eleventh in defcent from Noah *, repeo- 
pic A the illand, which had been a perfeft wilder- 
r.cir. for thirty years. Nemedius began his voyage 
in tl:e Euxine Sea, and after a long and very 
jlri:p;c navigation, arrived at length in Ireland. 
His ilcct conlillcd of four and thirty tranfports, 
.!.d every one of them was manned with thirty 
r.crocs. 

The great improvements made by this new 
Hvcrcign in Ireland, the lakes which broke out 
:!:crc under his reign, the battles he fought againft 
I luj African pirates, the grievous misfortune 
v.hich broke his heart, the moft cruel opprellions. 
wiiich his pofterity and people fuffered after his 
ti:ath ; thefe and many other curious occurrences 
:irc fct down at large in thofe annals to which wc 
Imvc already referred. 

The Nemedians were fo unmercifully ufcd by 
the vidorious Africans, that after fcveral IncfFcdlual 
LiTI)rts to recover their liberty, they found them- 

* Parrholanus was the eighth. 
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felves under a ncccirity of quitting Ireland. Tfu y 
equipped a fleet coiififlii.gof eleven hundred wvA 
thirty tiar.fports, and put to ica under the cuni- 
mand of three lenders, . 'Vuo, firll of thvfc was the 
famous !Si7non Breacy who fleered his courfe for 
Gr^jcc'c ; the fccond was To Chatby another p;rand- 
fon of Kcmedius, wlio fliikd wiih iris iquadion to 
the Northvin parts of Europe ^ the third was 
B rial an McrA^ wl)o laided in the North of Scot- 
I3. vJ. Froii) tliis il!ii^:rious leader luiiain derives 
its . c'.mc, a::d i!-'" V^.I.':i t'.. •; f.i'r.r.. 

d^C/.:l of 'y:'r;:,:0'ilS, tllC dclC .1 d.^n' r^ ...1 .'^.'..'.C.; 

E:". ':, ::'":! of i/»s foilouers, re:ur!:ed fro. . C\ c \ 
ir.ro iz^XzrA. Tiijy wtxz c.:'.d..cu(! flj":!::: Ly 
£ve Pri::ct3 or Ch!ef:airs cf a very hign reputa- 
tion ; and as a fifth part of tlie men who com- 
pofed this new colony fell to the fliare of each of 
the faid Priixes, it was agreed that the illand 
fliould be divided into five almoft equal parts, aid 
that one of thdc divifions fliould be allotted to 
each of the five Princes. The Irilh hiflorians 
have taken care to prderve the names of thcf^ 
old provincial Ki'^rxs, and th(ir ful>JL-6$ arc the 
iT.en v/:;'Mn they flile Firholzs. 

I F any one inclines to learn how thefe Firbolpr 
were driven out of Le'aijd, or totally enP.avcd af- 
ter the lofs of a hundred thoufand rnen in one bat- 
tle, the Irifli hiftoriars vvill inform him very par- 
ticulnrly. They will Icr him know likc'V/ife thnr 
the Tuath de IDanvMUSy by whom thefe Firbcli^s 
were deflroyed, or brought under the yoke, were 
a generation of Necromancers who came from 
Attica, Eoeotia, and Achaia into Denmark, from 
DeniTiark into Scotland, 'and from Scoriand into 
Ireland. 

Thl^: 
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1"} I KK arc two very lernarkable circumftanccs 

•■ T hiftory c.f tlu'fe Tuatb de DannanSj which 

t V'\( I p.ili; over in fileiice : tijc fMfl is, that 

• rtl-rfiooJ magic to fvx'w a degree of per- 

• : ; :, tliat ility could rLilore Jifc to thofc vvho 

' ' n llain in b-^rt-c, ai^d bring tlieni into the 

: : rKXt /l.y . i'l.t in fpire .f their ercbarit- 

\ i.i, Aiyii.ins wc:;e too p^any for ;'"rin, ...J | 

' (!i. [i!y drove them out cf Greecv*. ''•:.: •• I 

\ crcr.mll.i ce that dcP^ves our •^tte;.';": is 
: hom t^.e four cities which the 'I^irr.h delJ..*- 
. l: pcjlIUl'.d in Dernark, they carried ii»viiy 

J r.v.ble re!i(]ncs, a fpoar, a fword, acaulc'ron^ 1 

• \ a llonc. The laft oF thefe curiofitics v/as 

;\i liii fail^ and was that iatal mafblc chair on I 

-.ivh tlic monnrchs of Ireland firft, and after- 
::cls the Kings of Scotland were crowned. Lia 
' :! was poficflld of a very extraordinary virtue 1 

' .ifrcr the biiih of Chrift. V/henevcr an Irilh 
'::irch was crowned, it made a ftrange noife, 
i appeared in a furprizing agitation. 
Pii'T neither the v/onder working forceries of 
:* -: ']'uath dc Dannans, nor the ama7ing virtues 
' • ihv ir Daniili rt=.liqucs were able to deliver them 
< :r of the har/J.s (-f the Gadetians^ when they in- 
. -id hcl.i::d. Thcfe GadeJians were the defcen- ! 

;.:ts of the celebrated Gathelus, and from him 
'^.v'V dtjiived their name. 

Gathelus or Gathclglas was a great perfon- 

' v/!io lived in Egypt, and contracted a friend- 

' .p v/itli Mol'js the legiflator of the Jews. His 

r. Jthcr was Scota, the daughter of Pharaoh Cin- 

. • .., and his father was Ninl^ a Prince of extra- 

!';Mrv learning and rare accompli (hments. Niul 

^ \\x\ fon of the illuftrious Fcnhtfa Forfa^ a 

Scytluaa 
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Scy tUian monarch, cotemporary with Nimrod, nr.d 
the fiime monarch that^ by the afliftance of tuo 
xcellent fcholars, invented the Hebrew^ Greek, 
in, and Irifh alphabets. 

H E prccife time in which the pollcrity of 
\t\ielus came into Spain, after a long ferits of 
ft range peregrinations by fca and land, the man- 
ricrr in which they pofleflfcd thcmfelves afterwards 
oT Ireland, and the meiinr^ bv wliich they at laft 
eo'.-.qiu.rcd a f^fcit p^rc of K^^rtii r::":iii, wxz re- 
lated fnlly ai'.d miuutely by th.it Liih hiilorirc^ 
from v/hom I have borrov/ed every thing told in 
this fcdtion concerrJnp; t!;c PrurhoKinians, Ncmt- 
ciijins, Firbol':':-.^ ai^ci ^'uatU dc D/.i:n:ins *. 

According to ihc fi",n:c writer, t/.j GiirlcKri s 
or Scots conquered Ireland about tlie year of the 
world two thoufand {zv-cw hundred and thirty -fix, 
or about iI'.irLjjn liur.'/.'od yc.'.;'S b'.forc tr.e bivrli o'" 
Clirifl. The chief leaders ui:cicr uliofe con^uici 
the Gadelians made that conqucft, were Ilebcr 
and Kcremon, tv/o fons of Milcfins, Kirg of Spaing 
who v/as marric^d to a Pjcond Scota, tlic daurlut: 
of another Pharoah, quite diflerent from him al- 
ready mentioned. From either of thcfe two Sco- 
ta's, the Gadelii:pr, have been culled Scots; and it 
is becaufe all the Kings of Ireland, from the Spa- 
nifli to the Englifh conquefl of that ifland, were 
defcendcd from Htbcr and Hercmon^ the fons of 
Mi!-^i's, thn.t the Irifh hiftorians call them the 
Princes of the Mihfian race, 

A N ingenious author who lately publifhed fomg 
diflertations concerning the ancient hiftory of Ire- 
land, makes no difficulty of affirming that all the 
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.. ^ (] laries of that country are unanimoufly agreed 
. '\\\\M^ the epoch of the Milefian colony's arrival 
.J Ir^l;;rid about a thoufand years before Ghrift * ; 
' .;r iIku gentleman could not have been ignorant 
: :t Keating, Kennedy and others had placed the 
: rtlcmcnt of that colony in Ireland much earlier. 

Donald. O Neil, King of Ulfter, informs 
r»rc John XXII. that the three fons of Milefius 
• ul come into Hibernia from Cantabria, more 
' .:; three tliOunind and five hundred years before 
: .: m which he wrote his letter to his Holinefs, 
' -kH was in the year 1317. This hiftorical cu- 
:. .lity hiis been preferved by John dc Fordun, and 
; iray l:e prcfurned that the King of Ulfter, and 
'\:\: orhe»- Princes who joined him in his epifto- 
\.ry correfpondcnce with the Pope, ^Vould have 



* Mr. O CvO;inor': Dlilcit. on the ancient Hitl. of Ireland, 
;v Mc — Tais O Onnor^ fincc Dr. Mac pherfon's Heath, ba» 
I 1 >• fi.cd nnothifr edition of his work» and has given an addi- 
'i '1..' dliTciiaticm to the world, with rcni.irks upon Mr. Mac- 
:";,ion, til.' ir-nflator of Oilman's poems. He fccnas to have 

• rci U) a.Ld \. ith v.h.it rii.ir rc/tslt-Ticin hai f^id concerning the 

* :!i;u:l1cs o^ Ireland, in his prefatory diirertationa to, and 
r ->:;•:, upon* the works of Offian, that he has totally )ai4 

'. .\ good ftnfe ar d argument, for Ituniliiy and pcrfonal 
\ '.:l'. It is however to be hoped Mr, Macpherfbn will notho- 
r.iij wiih a reply fuch an iiiiberal attack, v.'hich is 33 impotent 
.1 !! I3 low and ungcrulcn^pnny. When a man appeals eztream- 
';. H'i^ry upon a ful)i..'6t, which can only be (upportcd by cool 
. ..*1 :emn?rate dlfqniiltlon, it is a conclufive argument that he is 
■; r.:i »!e of the ucalvocfs of his caufe, or cxtrcamly diffident of 
) •■ o.vn abilities to defend it Bur as the charafter of modcfty 
»» r.3t very confpicuous in Mr. O Connor* t works, iC would (eeni 
to -c that his intemperate rage had its rife from a narrow and 
i. ! ..fci'olc fpirit, dirown into confulion by the difcovcry Riade». by 
V'r. iVbcpherfon^ of the fabuioufnefs cf the Miiefian (yftf^my 
^ liicit he himfelf had been at much paina tQ adorn. Hiiu ili^ 

confulted^ 
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confulted the ableft fcnnachies, and mod aiith.-:.- 
tic records of the country, before they could \>.:v • 
cure to write fo confidently on a matter of \u.\ 
importance to the common father of all Chi ill '.'..- 
dom. 

But were it undeniably true, that all tl:c <\:\u 
quiiii'j>, hifb>rians, and bards of h'cland, have ilx.r. 
rhc epoch of the Milefian colony's arrival tlicic i.; 
the very time alligncd by Mr. O Connor, t!:'. 
quoftion is, whether we can fafcly depend cither 
on his, or upon their nutliority, in a martor .••; 
fuch antiquity ? How did it appear to him, or Iu;v. 
can it be mcuJe clear to others, that a Spunifl^ c:- 
lonv did aduallv fettle in Ireland about a thjn:- 
fand years belbie the biith of ChiiiT: ? Is it prolii- 
ble in any degree that one of the rcmotcfc com;- 
tries in Flurope could have found out the art rl 
prefcrvirg the memory of fucli dillant events he- 
fore letters were knov/n to any of thofe Celtic r... 
tions who inhabited tiie fame divifion of the woi Id f 
And is there any one of thofe Celtic nation*^: rhr:f 
can, with reafon, pretend to give a credible nc- 
count of their anccftors or their actions, at the di- 
ftance of two thoufand and eight hundred years 
back ? 

I T may hz afl^ed alio, wh.eihcr we have a:iV 
beLitr evidence for believing the flory of tlic Mi- 
lefian colony than for believing that of the Partho- 
ianians, Nemedians, Firbolgs, and Tuath de Dan- 
nans. If the Iridi will give us leave to rejedt ili/ 
flory of thefe more ancient colonies, how can \h:\ 
fave the credit of the famous Pf alter CaOjAy 
jPfaller nan-trauny the Bo'ik of conqiiejisy the Bo-'"^ 
of tbefnowy hack^ and that of all their other ini 

mortal manufcripts and traditions. 

Another 
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Another natural qiicftion is, how it came to 
J IS that the Irifh antiquaries and fennachies found 

.1 [lie connexion of Partholanus, Ntmedius, Ga- 
i' lus a:xl Milcfius, with Magog, J^phet, and 
N' ;.i!], wlien no Celtic nation in the world becarr.e 

.;■ ninted with thcfe patriarchal names before the 
J . -iTii'iriition of Chriflianity ? Did the Scots of 
■;';r'ur/s tinic know Mofcs or the Prophets ? 
\ . li o\^* ca.-ne Moils himiclf to forget his cxc'vllcr.t 
t.. i.il Gathdus'^yOxOiigris his implacable ei.cmy ? 
r!r plain truth is this: That exa<ft conformity 
V \\Kh we find in tl'.c genealogies given by Mofes 
:; tl the Irifh annalifts, from the beginning of the 
.. r(\li!uvian world, down to the third generation 

'icr Ncali, anbrds a clear dcmonftration that tlie 
I'iih annals and gcncaloj^ies were fr,imcd fome time 
i:rcr the books of Moles were known in Ireland. 

But we are told pofitively, " That the ufe of 
'. :!crs wa5: known in Ireland from a very early pe- 
i; d. The iMiiehan colony imported the arts and 
ilicnces into that country from Spain. The long 
.Mcrcourfe which the Spaniards hr.d v/iih the 
'..!;vpiians, Phoenicians, Perfians, and Grecians, 
»,.icl humanized them and their poflcrity to a very 
!.ii7;h degree. The Iberian or Spanifli Scots who 
v.iine into Ireland, under the condudl of Hebcr 
.; A Heremon, v/cre, like their anceftors, wife, 
i;:ave, humane, and polite. Their genius was 
iliongly turned to literature as well as to arms. 
As they had feveral academies for martial exerci- 
:^.s, fo they had fcminaries of learning eftabliflied 
among them, and thefe richly endowed. In thefe 
fcminaries they employed able profeflbrs of poetry 

* SccKcat. Gen. Hift. of Ireland, p 35 & 36. 

eloquencCi 
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eloquence, philofophy and hi (lory. l*hc philc.I.. 
gical parts of learning were in great requell amf.;.;; 
them. Philofophy was patronized by their Kir.v', 
recommended by PihaSy and became the finely '-: 
their grmt men, as without it no dignities cou!: 
be obtained in the ft ate. The Irifli bards a:.i! 
fcnnachies had hereditary fees fettled upon their 
families ; and as they were obliged, by tlic ftai t) 
ing laws of the kingdom, to coiifine thcmfclvc t 
the proper bufincfs of their profclfion, it muft h 
prefumed that they made an extraordinary pn!.. 
cicncy. 

" But the Irifli hifl-oriographcrs appointed 1, 
authority muft have been peculiarly indmliif.!;- 
and faithful. Their fabrics were great ; and thci: 
compofitions were to undergo a very flrlcl ar ' 
impartial examination, in tlic public aiTcmblics </ 
the ftates of the kingdom. The Irifli held trien- 
nial parliaments at Tara, A committee of evoi\ 
parliament was appointed to reviic x\\z work r 
every hiftoriograplicr, btforo it could be puhlilL 
cd : and as it was prudently confidcrcd that thi 
fpirit of party might prevail in one of thcfc conv 
mittccs and parliaments, it was ordained, thai 
the fame work fliould be re-examined by a ncv 
committee of a fublequent parliament." 

All that has been advanced here concernin<i th 
ufc of letters in Ireland, from the arrival of the M' 
lefian colony, and concerning the flouridiing ftcit' 
of learning there, has been copied from Mr. 6 Cor. 
nor*s Differtations. O Flaherty had likewifc bee 
at great pains to juftify the prctenfions of hu 
countrymen to an early knowledge of the fcicn- 
ces : But O Connor has equalled him in zeal, aiu! 
iexceeded him in dogmatical adcrtions. 

r. 
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It is nccdlefs to make any anfwer to the ac- 
i -jiii.t of the learmVig of Ireland given by this 
writer, fimply on his own autliority. The inge- 
nious father Innes ♦ has long ago convinced the 
c'-.-xiid and impartial, that the Irifh were wholly 
i-.iMaiuaintcd with letters, till St. Patric brought 
lijcm into their country, about the Year 432. 

One of his arguments, and a very plau/ible 
t !..-, is, tliat the very words in the Irifh tongiie 
\,W\d\ exprefs v. hat in Engiifh we call bookr., 
p Ti*^, F^P-r, reading, writing, and letters, are ma- 
MTcfcly Latin or.cs Hibernizcd. 

I::nls has totally d'^ftioyed all the proofs which 
O I'lahtrty had piled up in fupport oif this abfurd 
dcctrinc, and evinced, in the moft fatisfadtory 
:na:';ncr, that the Bethluis nion of the modorn Irifh 
is no more t!ian the invention of a late age. All 
the Irifli letters may be fcen in Latin manufcripts 
written in foreign countries, which had not ^he 
Icafl Intcrcourfc with Ireland. 

Those who dcfire to be more fully fatisfied 
in this matter, may confult Mr. Innes t ; and to 
liis arguments I ihall beg leave to add one or two 
more, with a particular view to the dodlrine pro- 
mulgated by O Connor, 

Were it true that Ireland had been the feat 
of learning, and the mother of the fciences, long 
before the commencement of theChriftian sera, it 
is ahfclutcly incredible that the old Hibernians 
ihould have been fo unfavourably charadlerized 
by Strabo, Mela, and Solinus. It is impoflible 

♦ Mr. Innes*8 2d part of hia Critical Eflay. 

f Mr, Innes's 2cl pare of his Crincal Efia/, cbap. i. tit. a, 

to 
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to believe that no accounts of their cxtraoriir, i 
3ry genius and paflion for literature, their uiicxaiii- 
pled proficiency in philofophical knowledge, ilh.ir 
moft Jaiidablc miirJficence to the profefibrs <;( i 
loquence, p^oetry, and theology, could have ira:.!'- 
pired, efpecially as the fea-ports of Jreland v/cu- 
better known than thofe of Eritain, ai.d mo., 
frcqiicnccd by forcicr^jcrs. — )]y what fbrar.ge fatii- 
lity has it happencci, that the inliabitants of :i 
country, fo wonderfully well civilized, fo early ini- 
proved by their intercourfe wiih Pluxr.icians, Car- 
thaginians, Perfians, and Egyptians, and fo un- 
conquerably tenacious of tliofe excellent inftitu- 
tions which their anccftors tranfmitied to them, 
could have been reprcfented by Scrabo as favncv <; 
more wild and unpoHflied than the Kritons ? Or 
could they have been defcribed by Mela, as the 
m'^ll uncultivated of all nations ? — The charactjr 
which Solinus lias drawn of them is equally un- 
favourable : he calls them a nation void of hu- 
manityy unh^ifpitahlcy and every ivay barbarous and 
atheiJiicaL Thcfe chara^ers were certainly too 
fevere : the vices and ignorance of the old Irifli 
muft have been cruelly exaggerated, and the wri- 
ters now mentioned muft not have been properly 
informed. Rut had the people of Ireland been that 
humane, generous, polite and literary people whom 
O Connor has delcribed them, it is impoiTible to 
imagine that the world could have been {o unjuft 
to them, or tliat the writers new mentioned coulc! 
have been fo grofbly miilaken. 

Besides,, if it be certain that Ireland was the 
grand Emporium of the North in the firft cen- 
tury ; — that the Kings and armies of tiiat country 
fought in Caledonia, againft Agricola, before the 

Scots 
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.- ois were fettled in North Britain ; that the Pidts 
I ,*intaincd a conftant intercourfe with the inha- 
I i:ints of HibeFnia, from the commencement. of 
\\.':\T refpedlive monarchies ; and that they fre- 
r'.ciitly intermarried with their befl famihcS :— • 
It all this be true, how was it pollible that the 
«. vi Caledonians and Pi61:s could have been totally 
.. ..ictiuainted with letters, and could have re- 
r. ;iincd in their uncultivated Hate till the third or 

« 

\ :i:th century ? 

If it is true, tliat Anglefey, on account of its 
vicinity to Ireland, then die country of literature 
;i! d Icience, was tlie great Britifli univerfity for 
Dniidical knowledge; if it is certain that there 
V. IS the metropoHtan*s feat, and that the philofo- 
tlicrsof Gaul came thither to finifli'tlieir cduca- 
f )\\ * ; how could South Britain have been defti- 
\a:c of hiftories, l)ooks and letters, till it was 
c ):!quered and polimcd by the Romans ? 

Sir James Ware, one of the moft diligent^ 
'.i-^ci undoubtedly one of the moft learned antiqua- 
r.'.s that Ireland ever produced, has, in feveral 
r ui::gcs of his works, given the fandion of his 
JMthority to the fyftcm which wc have been now 
'L'rfidiDg. That learned gentlehiiin, though very 
". ii'inr^ to do all poffible honour to his country^ 
I .iifclics ini]:cnuoufiy^ that dJi the knowted^e now 

. 'lining of what p'ljjed in Ireland before the light 

the gofpcl began to dawn therCy is extremely 
^:ilr\\ And for that very good reafon he has 






' O Connor fays, that the reafon why learning flouri/hcd (b 
c -I*.' in Anglefey, was on account of its vicinity to Ireland. 
1 I'crcxiguam fnperelFe notitiam fenim in Hihernia geftarum 
:c exortnm ibi evangeiii auroram liquido cond^c. VVariiis de 
•' .« Uib. in prxfatlone. 
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fpokcn of thofe matters with diffidence and cai:- 
tion. He begins his account of the Irifh Kirp^s 
no higher than Leogaire, who was cotemporary with 
St. Patrick, and makes no Icruple to acknowlcdi;'-, 
that almoft all that is related concerning that Kii:{;*s 
predcceflors, is either mere fiftion, or t<nally dil- 
guilcd vvilh fable. He defends Bolnndiis in hi 
opinion that the famous Apoftle of the Irifh w.t^ 
the pcrfbn who introduced letters among tluin, 
and owns at the fame time, that after the ftridUd 
enquiry, he was not able to difcovcr any one to- 
lerable writer of tlic I'iiftory or antiquities of hi^ 
own country more apxit^nt than the Pf.dtcr CoJ!j.,\ 
which was wrote in the tenth or eleventh agt. 
This fyflem of the aboriginal litcrnrurc of ti.^^ 
Irifh nation being fubvcrted and ruinid, the prv*- 
tended accounts of their ancient colonies muft t(;- 
gcdicr with it fall to the ground. In the diflferta- 
tion which immediately follows this, I (hall en- 
deavour to invefligate the genuine origin of the 
firft inhabitants of Ireland. 
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< ^\ tiie original Inhabitants of Ireland,— - 
That they went from Caledonia.—- Why 
\\\c Irifh and Britifh Scots \Vere called 

Gucls. 



^•HE linprejudiccd purt of rhankind will al- 
I low, with Sir James Ware,- diat the do^ 
[lie hidory of Ireland, prior to the time of St; 
' .'rHs wliich is the earlicft irra that can be af- 
' A for t!^c inrrodii<!:tion of letters, is irretriev- 
'y liift. Tradition might for a time have pre-^ 
". t(l a confufcd fhadow of great events. Th6^ 
• npofitions of bards and file as miy have tranfi 
'•M\\ throiiG;h a few generations, fomi ofccafion- 
uchicvemcnts ^f their heroes; but nothingvid 
re iibfurd thrtn to depend on either for the fe- 
ir and continued hiftory of any nation. 
Thk glow of poetry which animated fome 
• the compofitions of the bards^ the harmony ot 
'^rbeis, and the elegance of thought ^nd ex- 
'.i(»ij, have, in fome cafes, taken Aich hold of 
V human mind, that they have Undoubtedly 
"\ lianded down through fome generations 
:!iOut the aid of letters. The poems ofOfljaii 
•y given to the public^ may convince ibc World 

Fa ot 
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of the truth of this obferyation, which, at f;:. 
fight, may appear paradoxical. But a number i : 
circumRaiices have concurred in the prefervati' -. 
of thofe monuments of genius. When the mii. i 
is impiefled by the boldnefs of poetical figun - 
and metaphors the memory feldom fails. ThDi"' 
figures cannot be introduced into a hiftorica! nar- 
. ration. The mind flags at the dull jingle of l.i- 
flory in rhime ; and therefore no argument can 1- 
drawn to ftrer-nithen the hiftorical traditions fJ 
fennachies and fi leas from the prcfcrvaiion of i!:- 
poems of Oflian. — The period, moreover, i. 
which Onian is fixed, is not (b much beyond thi 
introdudtion of letters into the North, but tl:._;: 
affiftance might have very early been received t 
perpetuate his conlpofitions. We have amc^r: 
us many ancient manufcripts of detached pice, 
of his works, and thcfe may have been copi. \ 
ifrom manufcriprs dill more ancient. 

But the tranfmifTion of merely hiftorical event- 
jby the rhim<;s of a fucceflion of bards, cannot d: 
fcrve the fame degree of faith. We know, r 
the Highlands of Scotland, how little our br.u: 
can be depended on in matters of f.ic:. 
Cnce we had it in our power to examine them V 
the criterion of true hiftory. I therefore hv. 
rejected their idle tak-s concerning the antiquity « • 
•our nation, preferring the fmalt, but more cert:: 
light we have from the writers of Greece ar 
Rome, to iill their incoherent and indigefted fabl.i 
But as the Irifli nation have not hitherto rejc6: 
the; legends of their bards and fiJeas, we are r ' 
to wonder ^t the ftrange mafs of abfurdity wIjk 
they poQefe for their early hiftory. 
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As it cannot be faid that the Irifli had the u(e 
<jt ktters before the introdudion of Chriftianity, 
lo ir is impofJible to prove that iliey had any other 
.nfallible method of perp-. mating rl^ct memory of 
vAcnts. The art of drawing iiicroglyphics on 
pillars or rocks, notwitliftandirg their pretended 
ritcrcourfe with Egypt, it is ceitain they had flbt. 
'flicir wildefl: antiquaries do not even pretend it j 
., id Kt:ating abfoliitely difclaims it in the name of 
l:is wlr)le i:ation. 

From the accounts which that writer, and 
•others who have adopted the fame fyilem, have 
I'jvcn of the firfl: inhabitants of Ireland, and its 
olJcfl: colonics, it may be fairly conchided that the 
.origin of that nation muft be inveftigated any 
v.here rather than in its own annals. 

Cambden, whole conjedlurcs are plaufible as 
y.s learning was immenfe, feems to have been " 
pcrfuadcd that the firft inhabitants of Ireland muflr * 
hue gone from Britain, But afraid or averfe to' 
[\'^ovokc a whole nation, at that time defperately 
in love with their traditionary genealogies, he 
freaks too fiintly and with too much brevity on' 
:} at fubjed. 

The arguments brought by that great anti- 
rnry to fupport his hypothefis, are in fubftancc 
th-fc * : " The va(l number of Britifh words 
f'und in the Irifh tongue; the fimilarity of old 
proper names in the two iflands ; that confor- 
fniry of nature and ciiftoms which point out the 
co:,!iedion of the two nations with each other ; 
v.e denomination of a Britirti ifle given by feme 
.''/'.^;ent writers to Hibernia, and of Britains to its 

* See Cambd. Hibcrnia, cap. i . 
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inhabitants ; and laft of all, the Ihortnefs of tl.c 
pafl'age from Britain into Ireland." 

Had Carnbdcn told us in plain language, \\\:x 
by that part of Britain from which the iiifl: aii 
earliefl: colonies went over to Ireland, he meant 
the Northern divifion of it, his argum<.'nts uiil; 
rc^^rd to the oiigin of the Irifli niuion, wonla 
have been more if not perfectly convir.cir.:^. TIk. 
vicinity of the countries is a proof v.hich pKii'l.^ 
rnuch more flroi»gly for the Giledonitint, \\\.'\ 
Mo'ata of North Biiinin, than for the Si'urcs (;i 
Devices or Bri^nntes of the South. The freqn(*;.i 
vifits of the Hibernian Scots in the Northern part 
of the ifland, and their long alliance with tin: 
Pidls, furnifh ftrong cnougli prclumptions ilvii 
thcfe two nations were unitrd by the tieb of coi> 
fanguinity, or fprung at firft from the fame ftock. 
The two promontories now called the Mull ux 
Galloway, and the Mull of Caniyre, lie more 
contiguous to Ireland than a-ny part of Engicind or 
XValc^. The languages of the Calcdoniar.s ar.cl 
Scots were the fame, and from the fame priixipl<.5 
it may be proven that the Pidilh ar.d Irifli tong\K> 
vitrt fo likewife. AH thefe confiek rations taken 
together will induce any one to believe that the 
oldefl: inhabitants of Ireland were colonics fioi.^ 
the Weftern parts of the modern Scotland. 

Tacitus underflood, by converfing wiil' 
Agrjcola, that tl:e Hibernians cotemporary witl 
that gr^at man difiered not much in their gcniu., 
manners, and cuftoms, from the Britains, 

The bulk of the IriOi ration were a very dii- 
ferent race of men from thofe on the WcftfKi 
coaft of South Britain. Their languages, thoug;. 
plainly related to one another, are far from beii ;. 
' • reciprocallv 
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n .iprocally intelligible in both the countries : and 
till tlie Normans conquered fome pans of Ireland, 
ihc people of that country had rather belter op- 
\- Jiuiiiirics tlian the Wcllh to retain the language 
\\ tiicir anceftors in its puiily. Therefore as the 
Irilli difTcrs fo eflenti.illy from the antient and mo- 
ticrn Wclfh, and is (?) nearly allied to the Galic 
j: ar.ticnt Scotch, it fcems dtcifive that the Irilh 
iiu.tl have derived iheir ianG;unge,and confequently 
I'l'jr oriirinul fnjm North Britain, 

1 SHALL eiidcavour in the fequel of thefe dif- 
lcitr,tio;:s lo ftiev/ tl^at the Scots of Britain are the 
j^ciiiiihe pofrerity of the Caledonian Britains. If 
th.u attempt fliall fuccetd, it will be readily granted 
li.iic the Scots of Ireland went originally from 
Stotland. For it may be proved that a perfedt 
fimilarity of genius, language, arms, drefs, man- 
ners and cuftoms, has fubfifled between the two 
r.ations from the carlieft accounts of time, 

Thi:re is 011c argument more which may be 
coiiridercd of fome force, though of the gramma* 
tii.a) kind. 

The Welfh to this dav call tlie Iri(h and Scots 
Cuidhill^. The Jrifh and Highlanders of this king- 
dom give themlelves this name reciprocally. W« 
..re told by a very able judge in fucu matters, that 
the Pids were called Giiidhill by his countrymen of 
old. On the c)ther hand, the Englifh, Welfh, 
and all who fpeak EngHfli only, are diftinguilhed 
by the Highlanders and genuine Irifh, with the 

uppcliation of Gaul. 

* In the word QuidhilU the letters db are quiefcent, (b that 
it is pronounced alnH>ft in the fame manner wiih Gad or 
ia^U the natne which the Irifh and Highlandtri of Scotland 
^\t themiUves |o ckh da/. 

F 4 Natjonai, 
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National prejudices and antipathies rmi 
xnuch too high every where. From that fourei. 
national refledtions will flow very naturally : fnr- 
rnerly an unfavoTirable idea was annexed to il:c 
name of Highlander, and the people of that 
country, in return, give tlic name Gaul :o every 
forMiTner or enemy of their nation, aid fixed to it 
the .dens coniniunicatct:! by the worcis, /lraf!^cf\ 
iprjlh^ cowardly^ per.urr^iis^ and v.hbnfpUfll'ic. 
But tl'.e true original meaning of th.e n;:mc is, a 
man from Gaul. The ancient inhabitants of Scf-t- 
land ihonHir thcmfe'v^s of a difTcTt;nt race from 
the p'joplv of South Britriin, a propic wJio cainr 
at a later period Irom Caul, and were of ccnirk 
ftrar.gcrs to tliern. It hccame tlicrcforc at la:t 
ciirt:(Mri;iry v,'ithlhen\ to Ciill every forei:?-ner Cauh 
and every pcrfon v/ho hnd his tdnratxn in a rc- 
inotc country, or who affc«'lcd to iir.irarc the ma:. 
ners and falliions of other natioijs, Gavldi. 

From the appc^llation of Giiitihil or Gael ;j;ivc:: 
indifcrimately to the Pi(fls, Scots, and Lilh, l^' 
the anticnt inhabitants of South Britaiii, wc ma) 
reafonably infer, tl-at the latter were pcrfuadt^d 
that thef* three nations h:K] tl-e fame c.omrr.on ori- 
ginal, and fom^.v/hnt di.Tcrcnt from thcmfclvcs. 
rhc Wclfli, who are rCvjkoncd the genuine remain^ 
of thefe ancient South Eritains, call tlvcmfelvts 
Kymre in their own langunr^c ; and lind d:ey boon 
of opinion that the old Hibernians derived thc'r 
blood fiom their ov/n prcdeceilors, it is probab e 
that they would have confounded them with tie 
Pi£ts and Scots by giving the fame national deno- 
mination to all ? 

To ftrengthen the argument drawn from thf 
appellation now before us, it may be obferved, 

" . ' that 
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r .1 the Saxons who came from Germany into 
1/ ;;iand, gave ihe name Gaul^ with a fmall Jif- 
i.xr.cc in the orrho.q;rapliy^ and* lefs in the pro- r 
Mi::< iation, to thole Biitairs of tlie South to whom 
fV y bore the grcareft Ir.itred. They called the 
V.\\\^\v\^ /f\\iles v^ their rv/i-: h'lgi'ij^e, and Gauli 
\ \ :i]c Mnni;ilh Lavip oftlv: t-nv.s. Ther'sjr-foi why 
;!: V aHixcd this n.ark oi ii*'lli:.cVion lo thefc Eri- 
-.. :is WrS, that t!:cy wtrc in their opiiiion d* fcu:d- 
?:! fiom the Gauls on the continent : a nation a- 
^ilnlt whom the old Germans, like their modern • 
P fV rity, had entertained ftrong national preju- 

As it will be aflv^xl why the genuine Scot3 call 
tlumfclves Gael or Caely that country Caeldocbfy 
a:;d every thing that looks like therh and their 
cf>.:ntry Gachich^ I Ihall take the liberty .to offer a 
^or.jedure which may tend to illuftrate the fubjedk 
•I'.iAlcr confiderarion. 

Mkn 6f letters will allow that the Germans, 
.If' ue!] as the people of Gaiil\ were called Celies 
!)\ the Greeks f. It is likcwife true, that the 
p }\\cr of the letter G was in a vaft number of 
\\.)id:i much thv^ fame with that of AT among the 
Greeks, and C anujog the Latins t. Thefe two 



*' Ti.c Initial \V of the Teutonic Is commonly equivalent to 
'';c Gu and fimple G of the Bntilh. Iiilh, French, and Italian 
'T..r,iiri.-:es. Thus the Wcaies of the Anglo-Saxons 7s by the 
i'r'.'jicli pronounced nnd written Gnllesy as ir is by the Iriih and 
-'.cicnr J^cot:. G.iu/Irje: it is unneccHary to produce more inftan- 
Fv'ft Lhovd'«. CoTT}. Etvmol. under the letter G. 

t Siiidas in his Dictionary. 

t Thus the Romans wrote Carthaco and Carthago, pugna 
^nd pijcna, vigcHmus and vicefimus, and the Greeks inftead oC 
:!'v.* Latin Caius wrote foii/OM 6(C. 

pbrervationfli 
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obfervations being admitted, one may venture tr> 
fay that Gaelti^ in the language oi the ancic::i 
Scots and Irilh, is the fame wicli the Celta of the 
Latins. 

I F we examine the changes made by the Grci 1;.; 
and Romans in the perfonal and local names of 
the Celtic language, the etymon now propol'cd can 
hardly be thought overftraincd : at the worft it 
cannot be fo abfurd as that which deduces tlv.: 
name Gael from the Gallacci of Spain, with wliom 
the Scots have perhaps Icfb connection than v.iih 
the Galatians or Afia and the Galat^. of Europe. 

The etymon of Gael or Cael being tlius cfla- 
blifhod, we have p-ainly the derivation of the Ca- 
ledonia of llic Romans. I have alcove obfcrvcd 
tint the Highlands of Scotland is known, to this 
day, by no other nnme among the natives, than 
by Cael'dochd^ a word compounded of Cael^ i. e. 
Celts^ and Do-icb Country, This obfervation was 
firfl fufyf^eftcd by the tra:illator of Ollian's poems: 
and it is fo obvioufly the original of C^/c'^^/z/^j, that 
it is matter of fome furprize it never was obfi rvc(| 
before. The inhabitants of the Higlihiid^^ of Scot- 
land call themfclves emphatically Na Cael^ i. e. 
the Celts, To the Irifh they give the name of Cael 
Eirinachy i. e. the IriJJj Celts, W'hcther an argu. 
mcnt could be drawn from this circumllance, iha» 
of old it was not the popular belief, that ilic Scots 
came originally from Ireland, I leave to others to 
determine. 

If any one fliould incline to think that the an- 
cient Irifh and Scots had their denomination of 
Gael from their imaginary founder Gathelus, the 
ion or hufband of Scota, he may, while he pleafcs, 
frnjoy an opinion once popular aud fliil harmlefs. 

9ui 
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Hit ii is fcarcely lefs credible that Gathelus ever had 

^ .V real exiftence, than that he was miroculoufly 

, ircd by Mofcs near the Red Sea. That yoiing 

I'riixc had it fecnis ihe misfortune to be bit in the 

ck by a ferpcnt, and the whole mafs of his 

•i!.>')d was immediately corrupted ; but at the re- 

• u:(l of his father, Mofes interpoftd very feafon- 

.1 1), and upon laying his wonder- v/orking rod on 

': v,<iur.d rcftor.-^d the youth to a perfect ftatc 

r health, mt:an time there remained a green fpoC 

s'\ tl'.ar part of his body where the feipent had ' 

::•. y\ her teeth. From this green fpot he was ever 

.iirer called Caiifhil Glafs^ that is the green, or ra- 

!, r the grey ; a'.id Keating has inlerted in his 

I ilory a dozen of verfes cxtrafted from the faith- 

:ul records cf Tara, to prove that this illuftrious 

P.inee derived his right to the epithet G/^ from 

\\\'t impreflion m^de on his body by the teeth of 

iliir^ monflrous fiiiilie. 

L'PON the wh'-ilL, it appears evident, that Ire- 
!.i!id wasfirfl peopled from Caledonia^ The abet- 
ii)r:i of vlie high antiquities of Ireland have in 
ioir.c meafiire owned the exiftence of a Britifli 
Cwlonv ; but thev v/ere too mvich wedded to the 
iiuiigefted fidions of a Spanilh extraction, to be 
'.:nvinctd that all their anceftors went from this 
illaiid. It v/ould be no difficult ma-tter to invefti- 
iMtc the origin of the legendary fictions of th« 
iriih nation, and to (hew that they hiptl not their 
nie in a very remote age. But a difcuflion of this 
lort is too unimportant in an age in which all but 
bigots to an abfurd antiquity, ought, in the judg- 
ment of fober reafon, to rejedl the Milefian rabies ; 
which bear about then^ the marks of their being 
invented fome time after Chriflianity was intro- 
duced into Ireland. 



^m» 



thdl- d'llo't.::: ^;:: , 1 L.'^l :iri c^^i- ^rr jm:', •■: 
iniiiir.c; all t\\^: Ii'tlli h:l^.r:' > tl::ii 1: i\'c .i:;y i •• • 
Uor.:, to ai:ti:;-:irv : I would ji.ivc r.n ILI! w ' • 
ll(>;d c^f il.uii* ili.ii Imvc !kc!i r,i*cr. I(j iii>-- j .'■ 
for thoiic:h Ircl:u;d, as its ai^'iaii)!:; ariirin, ii. i .. _ 
cdwiih a:Kii!:t Rcrrvls, )ct as tluy have h^:< 
viiiMi- t<» ;i!l hut thuiiit ivtr^, \vc may cniiClwvi: , ■ 
l!::.y p. i!l> cxill, i]w\' throw very littk- iu!\ .i • 
t;fns li[^lit on the hillory of that couiili^. 'I 
remarks I made I ii:tcnd on fomc future oee;i'. 
to throv/ tcf.\elhcr; lliough, :is I above ohi-Vr. ■. 
tlie (libjed is uiiirnp<^>]iaut, on ac(Muntof th^ 'r 
degree of faiih now given to the aneient d«'n.( • , 
ncLouiiiii of il'.e IriHi nation. But as in every .. • 
and country there arc Come entliiifiafts that f'-' ,: , 
believe the nioft extrava^^ant fictions conecrn!; 
the antiquity of their refpe6live nations, [o thc' 
are people that are ready to fupport that abfiHi} 
enthufiafm. I may therefore, by fome drawcaih; 
of this fort, be called forth to fupport, with fi.r-. 
ther arguments, the opinion I have advanced ccn- 
cerning the antiquities of Ireland ; and it was from 
forefeeing that a circumftance of this kind might 
happen, that I made notes upon the fubjecft*. 



* Thcfc notes arc now in the poflelTion of Mr. Macpherfon^ 
of Stratbmafhy, in the county of Invcrnefs ; a very ingenious 
and learned gentlemani ■ who bai midc the antiquities of Ireland 
}iis particular ftudjr. 
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. '. V the i;cnirinc Poftcrity of the ancient 
^, .;wiioni:n]s were called Picls and Scots. 



i 



^ .\ T M K R Irjxs, To often mtniioncd, aixl 
^ h)inc other aiuiquarics of note, (liy, that 
•',.• occafion and rife of the name of Scots af- 
:•.;.! a vuy probable conjcdrire that the own- 
! r: t;f it came, at firfl, cither from Scandia or 

*". Thcfe are Innes's own words^ Ac-^^^^. 



I ::.\:\w to him, the Scythae and Scoti are nam^s 
.; jimilar import and pronounciation ; thcre- 
: :. it is natural to believe that the latter is do* 
\\\:d from the former, and that the orignial Scots 
rf North Britain were a Scythian colony. 

Should we reafon from principles fo vague, 
\Mj midit infift on the clofe connedlion between 
ilv name Scoius on the one hand, ^nd Scotiifa of 
'1 1.Lffaly on the other. Arid would any one, pof- 
fcilcd of common fenfe, infer from this rcfem- 
blancc or even identity of founds, that ^he pre- 
tended conquerors of Ireland came from Thef- 
faly, and were perhaps the fame with the myrmi- 
dons of Achilles ? 



* Critical Eflay, p. 536. 
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rcrs and ciiftoms by wliicli tht- iSeois n.x] Sc\- 
tli:;:ns M\rc ^i:ilin:v«i-jic J fVc:n ;ill o*!u'r r>.\''o::s — 
It ifi difncult to Ihcw whcrcir. rij: c<>\'XnxVi,\V\ c<>r. 
fiftcd : if it lay in their barbarity and pccuii;ir 
^vildncfs of manners, the Scotuf<r of Thrace mlp:h: 
have fi.itcd \]w cnrnr/xu\\):\ ar: -veil ^•^ ti^c n.'/X u:> 
pol:l]:cd parts of Scythia. 

Should a man of learning and abilities, even 
through humour, afTert that the Scots cnme from 
Thrace, or the places adjacent, to tlic river Stry- 
mon, he mighc fupport his ablurd h)potI]el':s with 
many piaufibie obfervations. The Thracians have 
been very often calkxl Scvthians — Scottifa is near- 
ly related to A'o/rf j*— the Gcloni are not unliLc tJie 
Gael in found ; the Geloni painted themfelvcs — 
The Geloni and the Bifalta^, near Scotufii, drank 
the blood of horfcs and milk curdled together :• 
the Scots of Ireland have frequently cat of tlie 
iame compofttionj if common fame has not be- 
lied them. A writer of great reputation fliews 
that the Geloni and Bifalt.x, and confcquently the 
inhabitants of Scotufa^ gave into this praftice *. 

Not to infill on the conjectures of thofe wha 
give a Scythian origin to the name of Scots, it is 
e\'ident that at bcft it is no more than an idle 
fancy to bring the Scots from ci'hcr Scandinavia oi' 
Spain, till the learned are able to difcover tlie 
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* Bifsitz quo more folcnt acerquc Gelonus, 
Ciirn fttgtt in Rhodopen, arque in dcferta Getarom^ 
£c lac concretfim cum fanffulne potat equino. 
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\ :imo."p; thi^ old inhabitants of thofc diftant 
:•':< ^^ '.I I.'V p/^ciiTapIiL^f: wvA iliftoriai.-"; of an- 
. /v :ii:".i.s ror.'lLriV/i LJ:;/c two (yfL'Jii.s, by their 
! ,:.i! lilcnLe on that head ; and a hypothcfis of this 
i.rvi cr:n never Hand on fo feeble a foundation ai5 
." e uiilortion of tlie v.ord Scytb^c*, 
After all, it mufl be confcficd, that it is cx- 
ir.cly difTicUlt to give any fatisfadtory etymolo- 
r;r" the name of Scors. It has puzzled the mod 
iiinent antiquaries that Britain has produced | 
' .d therefore I think it no difhonour to me to fail 
1 : a point where men of much greater abilities 
\.;vc not fucceedcd. 

Varro and Dionyfius Halicarnaflcnfis difiigrec 
i^. their opinions concerning the etymon of IfaJia: 
r.or arc the derivations given of Gallia, Hifpania, 
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* It was ort the fame falfe piinciplea that thelrift ihev/ed their 
rt.:inc6tion wiih Spriin ; but the aftiniry between the names 
}! hernia and Ibrria is no more than the fhaclow ©f a proof lor 
J-. ;.pf;rnn2 their iMeal gcnralogy. The Greek and Latin naitse^* 
i{ if)C' illind arc to be derived t^om its vtcilern fituatidn, from 
t}- u inrry tempeiajjienc of its air and climate — k may be Hke- 
VMi'cobr^MVfd, that the firfl: lyllable of the Latin word Hlber^ 
i.iT is always long in the Latin profody, and the firft- Jyllab?e of 
I.'. lia fhort. From thiscircumjiance it nwy, with fome (how of 
j«iu!iabliliy, be inferrod, thai the. pocrs were ftrangers' to rh« 
iciation between the Spaniards and the Irilk To fuppofo th^c 
the Greek name of Ireland, that islerhc or loiierna, comes from 
uho Greek word which fignifics Haij, is furdy no more than a 
pound Icis far.cy, tliough embiaced by a learned gentleman-. Had 
u come frcn) that epithet, it muft- have been* wn'tterv with tfii 
•rpir.iffon', hke H/era» one of the AgaUt^ and H^cja, on» of 
(I c OEolian idands. One of the rivc"rs in Spam is called Jerna 
^/ Mela. Ireland, like that river, waa called lerna, from the 
Uttic word lar^ that is Weil ; and the nsm^ of EHn^ by which 
if has been always known by theltUhand HigWandew of Scoo* 
li'id, \^ manifcftily a compound of Jar^ H'tfiy and /«?> jfikfrdi 
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or GfcTcia, more certain. What ih:ill vvc il.:! • 
of Europa, Afia and Africa ? CamUlon, with ..;. 
his erudition and indefatigable indtiflry, was gj( .-: 
Jy embarraflcd by the names Corirani, Silnrcs, a: u 
many more nations, who made a very coiifid'.TpJ/ 
figure in the country, which he illuflrated v, nj, 
vad pair*s and equal fuceefs. Scaligcr and \-y\ 
fius, Grotius, Bochart, and Menage, have hiA-.^ 
'very often unfuccefsful in their endeavours to (oUx 
diiliculties of tliis kind 

There is no reaibn why the Scots fhould h' 
afhamed to acknuwicdge that the origin of thei* 
name is involved in darknefs ; while that of Rome, 
the Queen of nations, remains utterly inexplicable. 
Plutarch found and left it fo. Solinus gives no 
lefs than four different etymons, all equally un- 
fatisfadlory. Why the capitals of Britain, Francj 
and Portugal, have been of old called Londinum, 
Lutctia and Olyfippo, are queflions which have 
not hitherto been fufricicntly cleared up, and pro- 
bably never iLall. 

All wc know \i'ith certainty concerning the 
appellation of Stot amounts to this, that it. mufl 
have been at firfl: a term of reproach, and con- 
fequently framed by enemies, rather than aflumed 
by the nation afterwards diflir.guillicd by thai 
name. The Highlanders, the genuine pofterity of 
the ancient Scots, are abfolute flrangcrs to the 
nanic, and' have been fo from the begin p.ing ot 
time. All thofe who fpeak the Galic language call 
themfelves /ilbanicb^ and their country -^//^^, 

Contumelious appellations have been given 
in all ages not only to individuals, but to v\hole 
bodies of people, through fpite, or a fatirical 

pleafantry natural to the human race. The Pa- 

ones 
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'S Mactdoniii were a quarrcl(()me race of 

', a?.d therefore were called Pceones. ,TIie 

\ ll.iius of France and the Low Countries were 

.!.-n;uned Hngenots and Gueux^ becaufe their 

'. iLiixs ftudicd to make them ridiculous and 

*. iiiptiblc. It is nccdlcfs to multiply inftances. 

I '.ail!'-' ill-natured humour has been hitherto 

...tell, ;ind will always continue (b. 

fm: Pids, who poiTc/Ted originally the nor- 

•'. r:: aiid caftcrn, and in a later period, al(b the 

•re Iburliern divifions of North Britain, were at 

■ il more powerful than the Caledonians of the 

. ;ll. It is therefore eafy to fuppofe that the 

i';:iS fi'om a principle of malevolence and pride^ 

.ere ready enough to traduce and ridicule their 

•.v.\ikcr ntighlxmrs of Argyle. Thefe two nati- 

. .^ fpokc rlic fame lai^gungc. In the (ialic tongue 

' -h fignifies a corner, or fmall divifion of ^ 

V liitry. A corner of North Britain is the very 

• .n.* which Gyraldus Cambrenfis gave the h'ttlc 
' f;viom which the fix fons of Muredus King of 

I !:Kr were faid to have ercftcd in Scotland *. 

SCOT^ in Gaiic, is much the fame with little 
ir ioutemptihle in Englilli ; and Scottan^ literally 

• • aking, fignlfies a fmnll flock \ metaphorically 

lla!:ds for a fmall body of men. For fome one 

• f the reafons couched under thefe difparaging 
tpithcrs, their malicious or fnecring neighbours 
i.iiy liave given the opprobrious appellation oi Sect 
: ) the anceflors of the Scots nation. 

The Allemans of Germany were at firft an 
.;noble multitude, or a motley compofition of 



* The kingdom of Argyle, according to his information^ 
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many different tribes and nations. For thnr v: r: 
reafon, the reproachful name of /lllevuvis ^ u ■ 
framed by tliofc v/lio bated and defpikd i!. . 
But the (I'jformity of that dcfignation was a*;'- 
wards covered with laurels, like the blcniiOi \\\\\.\ 
gave Creiar fo much pain; and the whole C..\. 
manic b- Aly is r.ow proud of a title^ thought at !::* 
diflionouinble. In the fame way it ir.ay be w " 
rally fuppofed, that the people of yllhany w.:'^ 
after a courfe of a^'^s, reconciled to the once ^}. i. 
paragjpg name of ScotSy upon finding; iliar -y 
other natiotis agreed in diftinguiHiirg them by r 
It is generally believed that the Pic'ts deii\ ' 
their aj)peIIation from tlieir chiirac'^erillieril cull . . 
of painting their bodies. This opinion fecms ' 
be fupported by. an exprelfion of Claudian t i V. 
flievvs, in another place, that the Pids conti- 
nued th^ old pradlice of drawing the f:g»:^ 
of animals on their limbs, after it hud been abu;:!li- 
ed in South Britain t. But when the fafliion - * 
painting in the fame way was univerfal in Er'tiir, 
it may be aflvcd. Why were not all the inhaiiit rv 
called Ptffs by tlic Romans ? Why were the C;il - 
donians of the Eaft diftinguiflied by a name t . 
which thofe of the Weft had the fmie right. 
for it is certain they ufed the daflum of Piinv, 
and the lltrum o[Mch^ in common ? Pj^/iI^d 
more than an epithet : and as Virgil would hav 
been guilty of an impropriety, had he called ci 

• Allemans, q. Ail mans, a compofirion of nations. 
-|- Hie leves Mauros, nee falfo nomine Pi^ftos, 
Edomit. 

± ■ Fcrroquc noraras 

rcrlegit exanimes Pidto moriente iiguras. Claudia v 

• » .' 
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r a the Gcloni or Agathyrfi, Pidi^ without fpc- 
i.:\ii:;i[ tlic particular nation to which he applied 
:' .: cpiilKt, fo the Ilomans in Britain would 
• .vo l)ecn guilty of the fame IbJccilnrij had they 
4..ilul the Eailern inhabitants </f Caledonia PLlf\ 
•• -Jiout annexing a noun fubftaniive to the ad- 

Ui'ON weighing thefe diniciilties, I am npt to 
^ 'i \c tl'iat the name, out of which the Romans 
I .laud the: dcfignation of P;///, was originally a 
l/iiiili one, and of a very different (ignification 
::' in 'he Latin word, which is equivalent \o Paini^ 
,./ in Erghffi. Tlie name was very probably 
:. .HKd by tlie Scots to the Wtft, or the Mttatte 
• thj Soutli : aiid as it may have been impofed 
:[cr the txpiJition of Scvcrus, it is no matter of 
\vo:idcr that it was unknown to all the Roman 
vritcre^ till the very end of the third century. 

After the reign of Caracalla, the dcfign of 
( nqucring North Britain feems to have been to- 
r.Ily laid afKle by the Romans. The frequent 
I .mp'jtitions of rival Emperors, the public diftiac- 
:: )ns unavoidably attending fuch contefls, and a 
log fuccellion of Princes, foolifh, wicked and in- 
,:c\ive, mufl: have diverted their attention to other 
(Jj (fls. The barbarians of Caledonia had fenfe 
f rxniph to avail themfelves of the ad\antagcs which 
\\\ adminiftration, fo feeble and uncertain, miift 
Iiive afforded them. They made frequent incur- 
iV)ns ivito the Roman provinces, and met with 
Itile oppofitibn. Not long after, Conftantius 
Chlorus came from the Continent into Britain, 
H'ith an intention to make war upon them ; but 
\x died at York, before this defign could be 
' xccuted. It was probably much about that time 

G % that 
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that the Romans difcovcrcd that the moft co:,. 
liderable nation among tlie unconqucred Erii()..s 
was called Piflich^ a word corrcfponding in IoiiiaI 
with the Pitli in Latin : accordingly we find th.ir 
Eunienius, tlie pancgyrift, is the firft Roman au- 
thor who mentioned that people under this new 
name. 

In philological inveRigations of this kind, it is 
much cafitT to difapprove of the conjectures (>{ 
others, tlian to offer a more rational one to the 
public. P.ut as new opinions, which turn orlv 
on verbal criticiim, are very innocent, though p;.i- 
haps ihcy may be ill founded, I Hiall venture to 
give a nev/ etymon of the name of PUti. 

The Highlanders, who fpcak th.e ancient lan- 
guage of Caledonia, exprcfs the name of rl:: t 
once famous nation, who were at lr.il fubducvl 
by the Scots, by the word Pitlich, They coiiM 
not have l?orrowed this epithet from the Romans ^ 
for the illiterate part of the Highlanders have u- 
idea that the Ron)ans were in tliis llland, or e\ e: 
exiftcd : yet the name now under confideration i^ 
very familiar to their ears. One of the ideas af- 
fixed to the word Pindich^ or Pitliih^ is that (»di 
ous one which the Englifh exprefs by the woril 
^hindcrer^ or rather Thief Therefore it is ro: 
improbable that their neighbours may l:ave giv*.: 
that title to a people fond of dcprediitlo.i : aiu: 
Dion gives us to underftand, that the barbaria: > 
of North Britain took a peculiar pleafure in rob- 
beries -, nor was th.is charader, in thefe davs oi 
violence and ignorance, attended with much \\\ 
famy : if the robber had the addrefs to form, an<: 
the fpirit to execute his unjuft fchemes, he was 
rather proud than afhamed of his condud : ai! 
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t-.. hoi^fty required at his hands, was not to ea- 
i..'idi oi ihc property of a friend or ally *. 

Among the Princes and chieftains whom Vir- 
r;.l liiis brought to the afliftunce of Turnus, wc 
J: ul fomc who bear a perfed: refemblance to the 
J landcring heroes of Piclavia. The piAiire which 
iIk poet lus drawn of Ufens and his people may, 
witliout aay impropriety, be apph'ed to the an- 
ciJi.t Caledonian tribe now under confideration. 

Et te montofae mlfere in praeh'a Nerfas, 
llfens, infigncm fama et felicibus armis: 
Horrida priccipue cui gens, afliietaque multo 
Venatu nemorum, duris iEquicula glebis 
Armati terram exercent, fcmperque.recentis 
Con^'ecflarc juvat pr^das, et vivere rapto. 

ViRG. iEn. 7. 

The Riigantrs of South Britain, the Brigantes 
>f Ireland, the Crigantii near the A^ps, and the 
:nb.a!)itanis of Eriganrium in Spain, derived their 
iianvjs from Brigand f, a Celtic word, which fig- 
liifics a robber. The French have retained the 
original word in their lar.guage; and the Englirti 
have the word Brigantine, which properly figni- 
fies a veffcl ufcd by pyrates. 

SnxTus Pomp EI us obferves, that thieves were, 
i:i the laiiguage of Gaul, called Cimhri \ and ac* 
cordi!:g to Plutarch, robbers went under the fame 
name in. Germany. The Cimbri had a ftrong 

* Tho!"c who may imagine that robbery was-cdeenictl moxe 
honourable among the ancient Pids than among the other rude 
liiiions of mankind, may confult Thucydides, p. 3. b. i. 

t See Bullet. Dia Celt. Fo!. ad, p. an. 
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propcnfity to robberies of a private nature, as w I; 
as to that fpccics of d^prcdaiion which goes iii.<l r 
the name of war and public conqiieft. But if t!;c 
Cimbii of Germany, and the Brigantcs of S^uiili 
Britain, have boriowed their refpe^itive names frcr. 
their d^jfire of booty, or iheir fuccefs in plundcrinp;, 
it is far from being incredible that a Caledonian pco- 
•p!c miglit have been called Pifldich by their neij^Ii 
tours, for their uncommon dexterity in the fair.c 
way. 

Every one knows, that the Borderers of En p;- 
land and Scotland diflinguiflicd thcmfelves for 
many ages, by pillnging, plundering, and lajir- 
whole countries wafte. In time of war thefc ra- 
vages may have been in fome mcafure cxcufablc.— 
Er.r even '-'Sv^r iruc.^s and pacifications Ind br-'c- . 
ibienmly r;Uir;ed, the liimc l^arl-avoMS pr^:''?'!'.:.: 
were too fafliionabic on both fides to be* dcf:-l':; 
from ; cfpv'cially r.s they vvtrc aftcndcd ^vith ho- 

pr:idice, tiion^i^h in.iijf^illy invT;r;:f :i:il;!j .- ".'i ti. 
JavVL" of i:Il ci'/iii'^ei ir.uior.s, wns to!ernr<."d, a::.! 
^?cr'-.:-pc eiKr>i..r.:i:n, ti'i t;ie accti'l'on of jvivx. 
to the throne of England *. 

Thk explications I have ventured to give of 
the names of Picls ci'id Scots may be dc^eitive -, 
but they can hardly be more lb than tliofc etynr;- 



* I am tempted to Think that the ancient Scl^ovx of Scotlan^i. 
v/ho lay North of the En^Hih Briganics, were fo called fii 
the word Scaf^^ which, if iirerally rakcn, fi^nifies HufUin^, nn' 
metSiphoTiciWy The/t. The Cadini, who were at no great c 
ilancc froin the Selgovae, fcem to be nothing clfe than Gnii'- 
chin ia Galic, that is to fa/, robbers or thieves* 

logle: 
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; jvS which have been infifted on by men who 
II .ly be juftly called the oracles of erudition in 
n. otters of this kind. It may be likewife faid 
r!; It 1 have dwelt much longer on this fubjedl than 
i!s importance defervcs. In the mean time, I leave 
:t to the judgment of common fenfe to determine, 
\\hcther it is not more probable that the Pidls de- 
rive their name from a Britifli word, than from a 
L:itin epithet *. 



* Strabo, tkough a very judicious critic^ hidorian, and geo* 
V' .:phcr» iinr^'jncd. very inconfideratel/, that the Germans rc- 
r i.cil tljcir name from their being as like thtir neighbours oF 
Gaui as if they had been their Brothers-German. Bede, though 
n Saxon himfclf, and the mod eminent fcholar of bis time^ en- 
tertained a hr\cy chat the name Anglus (hould be traced up to 
r'.c Latin word Aiii^ulus, or a Corner. This' conceit was little 
?v:fcr t:rin the pvir.s of Pope Gregory at Rome, upon the words 
;v.. il :.: d Ar/^jli, Dciri and Dc ira, /lella and Alleluja \. And 
I.:: it *oc matter of wonder that Ciaudlan /hould have found 
{it <'!y:nnn of ihe Pic^itii name in the Latin tongue, efpeciaJljr 
. :Ii;. e r.'.JcJonnns vvcie pain cod, and as the analogy between 
>! / r-j":'/' ^ oTv] V'.Silih 1.1 \ ir.v* KoriLin Pi^i was fo very clofe? 

\- r 'u. p.i^-' f'.ci'^f. iib. 2. cap. t. 
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DISSERTATION X. 



The Highlanders Strangers to the National 
Name of Scots, — Call themfelves Alba- 

nichy or ancient Britons Gael, or 

Celtae. — Obfei-vations on the Irifli, Galic 
and Welch Languages. 



TT^ROM what has been laid in the preceding 
jj diflcrtation, it appears, that the names of 
Pins and Scots were impofed on the two nations 
into which the Caledonians were divided, fome 
time before the Romans deferted Britain, by the 
malevolence of their neighbours to the South, or 
rofe fiom the animofities which fubfifted between 
themfelves. The indigenal name of the Caledo- 
nians is the only one hitherto known among their 
genuine defcendanrs, the Highlanders of Scot- 
land. — They call themfelves /llhanich to tl^is day. 
All the: illiterate Highlanders are as ptrfcd Gran- 
gers to the national name of Scot, as they are to 
that of Parthian or Arabian. If a common High- 
lander is afked, of what country he is, he imme- 
diately anfwers, that he is an Albanicb^ or Gael 

It 
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It is unneceflary to produce autliorities to 
V- that the ifland, which now goes under ilic 
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e of Britain, was in early ages called Albion. 
r.> Icarch for a Hebrew or Phoenician etymon of 
rH-i'jn his been the folly of fome learned writers. 
I', vain have fome attempted to derive it from the 
\ • ite clifTs near Dover, or from a Greek word 
\ liich figuifies a certain fpi^cics of grain, or from 
c- '.'[r-^niic fon of Neptune, 

I N the Cthic lai.guage, of which fo many dif. 
!• ;v'nt diakcls wure diniifed over all tlie pAiropcati 

.:ions of the \Wft and North, and let me add, 
t'.j Scytliians of Afia, the vocable A'p^ or Aiha^ 
! ';\\[\i:^ High, Of the Alpes Grajsb, AlpesP«ni^ 
1 ,1', or Penninju, and the Alpes Baftarnicce, every 
VAww of letters has read. 

In the ancient language of Scotland, Alpes 
fi^^nifics, invariably, an eminence. The Albani 
WAX the Cafpian fca, the Albani of Macedon, the 
Albani of Italy, and the Alhanicb of Britain, had 
.Jl the fame ri^lit to a name founded on the fanife 
i'laradcriftical reafi^n, the heighth or roughnefs of 
i!i.ir refpcdive countries. The fame thir.g may 
tx faid of the Gaulidi Albici near Mallilia. 

The Celtic v/as undoubtedly the language of 
;!u: Eclgic Gaul. For this we have the authority 
n! Strabo. That from iheBelgic divifion of Gaul 
the' firfl colony muft have tranfmigratcd into 
>'nuh Britain, murt: be raidily allowed. The vi- 
^1 .ity of the two coiunries, arxJ the ftitjrtnefs of 
ilic pairnge, is an argument in this cafe equal to a 
^1' nionftration. It was natural enough for men, 
V. ho had been once fettled in the low plains of 
r> Igium, to give the name of Alba^ or Albin^ to 
Iv:itain, on comparing the face or appearance cH it 

to 
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to that of their former country. Men who li;.J 
come from the Netherlands would moft prohably 
have called this new world Albin in an oblique 
cafe, and Alba in the nominative. And it is lu 
be obfervcd, that almofl: all the local names of 
the Celtic tongue are energetical, and defcriptiv\. 
of the peculiar properties or appearance of places 

The Greeks became in feme degree acquainted 
with Britain, and its original name, long before 
the Romans had any opportunity of knowing eitlier. 
Agreeably to the genius of their language, the 
former naiuially gave a new termination to Albin „ 
and their Albion mufl have, in procefs of time, 
paflTcd to the Romans. But the true Celtic name 
of die ifland having travelled gradually into the 
remoter parts of it, was there retained, by a race 
of plain, unciviHzed men, who having no inter- 
courfe with tlie Greeks, and very little with the 
Romans, adhered invariably to their mother 
tongue, and particularly to the local names which 
had been tranlrnitted to th^m by tlieir anceftors. 

That all the territories once poflcflfed by the 
old Caledonians were formerly called Alba in Galic, 
and Albania in the Latin of latter ?.ges, is certain, 
beyond contradi(5tion. In the Httle ancient Chro- 
nicles of Scotland, publifhed by Innes at the end 
of his Critical Effay, they go frequently under 
th'it name*; and Kenneth, the fon of Alpin, who 
was the firfl Monarch of Caledonia, is called the 
firft King of Albany, in (bme old Latin rhimcs 
often quoted t. But had the Scots of Britain come 



• Innes'sCrit. EfTay, in his Appendix, Num. I, Wc. 
f Pnmus in Albania fertur regnafFe Kenethus, 
Ftiius Alpini, proelia muka gerens. 
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i.rii;ir>ally from Ireland, their Latin name would 
hue been very probably Hiberni, and their Galic 
I. c undoubtedly remain Erinicb. 

A FTE R the Germans had conquered the fouth- 
crn divifion of Britain, to thofe who remained of 
lii: old inhabitants they gave the name of Wcales 
p.: 1 Gauls, in their own tongue, and of Bri tonnes, 
in tlic Latin of the times • while they themfeh'cs 
thought it more honourable to retain their here- 
ditary appellations of Saxons, Angles, and Jutes. 

Among the moft illuftrious nations of antiquity, 
i^w have been equal, and fcarce any fupcrior, to 
the Gauls, in military glory. Salluft makes co 
d iTiculty of acknowledging, that in this rcfpcdl 
ihcy were before the Romans*. Be that as it 
will, it is certain they had great merit in that 
w ay. Yet the Franks had too high a regard for 
their own genuine fame, and too profound a venc 
ration for their anceftors, to aflume the name of 
the Gauls, after they had poflcfled thcmfelves of 
their country. 

T o ftrengthen the obfervation I am to make, 
it is almofl: needlcfs to mention the lonians of Afia, 
t!ie Phocaeans of Gaul, the Boii of Germany, the 
Longobardi of Italy, the Belgae and Atrebates of 
Soutfi Britain. All thefe, and other innumerable 
colonies, who left their native countries, and plan- 
ted themfelves in foreign regions, made a point of 
retaining the proper names of thofe nations from 
which they were originally fprung. 

Had the Scots of Britain been a colony from 
Ireland, in fpite of all the hard things faid by 
Strabo, Mela, Solinus and others, to the prejudice 

• Salluft. in Catilina, cap. Itii, 

of 
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of the old Hiberniiins j nay, if the univcrfiil c r . 
fent of mankind, inftcad of three or four \\\\kv:\ \ 
vrritfiS, had agreed in calling the Irilh fav:'.;/.; , 
cannibals, ^itheiils, and (Irangcrs to every viitik- 
under heaven, the Scots, notwithftanding, woiiKl 
have admired their anccftors fupjrftitioully, uikI 
retained their name, rather than degrade them- 
felves into Alhanich, But noBritifti Scot has ever 
yet called himfelf an Hibernian in a learned !aii 
guage, nor Erinich in his own motlier tongiie 
Every Scot who undcrflands the Galic calls him- 
felf, as I obfcrved before^ either GlxcI^ that is, one 
of the Celtit, or Albanich^ in other words, a ge- 
nuine Briton. 

Not all the fenfible and quaint obfervationn 
of civilized times will eradicate from the minds of 
the bulk of a people the high opinion they enter- 
tain of themfclves, for their connexion with re- 
nowned national anccftors ; and in every country 
rational anccftors have a great deal of traditional 
fame. It is true, the merit of remote progcni- 
rors is fomctimes very fmall, frequently dubious, 
and always exaggerated by the partial fictions ol 
their pofterity. 

The founders of Rome were a very flagitious 
rac^ : the v;igaboi:ds t!iat aiTuciated v/iih ihcin a:i 
ignoble and aoai'.vioncd rabble. ThievCo, iu:"n<.::.., 
defperadoes, bankrupts, cow-keepers, fhephcrds, 
llaves, ravifliers of women, murde'crs of men, 
oppre(lc)rs and ufnrpers, were tl<c aiicedors of rriti:, 
lords of the world* Yet the Romans were cxira- 

• Majorum primus qui fquis fuit il!c tuorum^ 
Aut paftor fuit, aut iliutl quod dicere nolo. 

JuvEN. Satjrr, vili. ad fincm. 

vagantly 
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\ ifTintly vain and proud of their origin. All other 
1 ilinns were in feme degree influenced by the fame 
y, rile wcaknefs. 

Hut in the annals of mankind it is perhaps 
inip)irible to find a nation more vain in this rc- 
ij r.ct than the old Iridi. To fay noiliing of the 
;i.:tv.diluvian inhabitants of Ireland, and not to 
nKiuiou the Partholanians, Nemediansand others^ 
the ideal connexion they had with Scythian kings^ 
K^\ptian princcfies, and Iberian heroes, infpired 
rluin vvidi a vciy high idea of their own dignity, 
:\?A perhaps with a proportionable contempt for 
..Imoft every other people. Had the Scots of 
rrir?.in been the real poflerity of a people fo ex- 
travagantly fond of their ideal national anceftors, 
is it reafonable to believe that they would have 
rcjcded the name of Hibernians or Erinkb with 
(coin, and preferred that of Albanuby a name 
which the Pifls and old Caledonians mull have 
carried in common with them } 

From the appellation Kymri, Cumri or Cu- 
m-jri, invariably retained by the Welfh, it haa 
Ixcn concluded, :ind widi reafon, that, inftead of 
being defccndcd from the Romans, Saxons, Danes, 
Kcrmans, . or otlier interlopers into Britain, they 
rre the genuine offspring of the ancient Gome- 
rlans or Cinibri. Wliat therefore fliouid hinder 
antiquaries from concluding likewife, the argU'- 
:nent being exadly the fame, that the Scots of 
Tritain, who v/iihout interruption retained through 
o.H ages tiie name of /ilbanich^ are fprung from 
tlie ancient inhabitants of Albany^ and confe- 
cuently were genuine Caledonians ? The Welft> 
have prcfervcd their original Celtic name. The 

Highlanders 
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Highlanders of North Britain retained il:c fiiil 
appellation given to the inhabitants of the whoc 
ifland. It will be afked perhaps, why the Wellli 
have not retained the appellation of Albanich, I 
fhall offer a few remarks to clear up that difli- 
culcy. 

I T is certain that the languages fpokcn by t!u- 
people of North Wales, by the Highiandeis i^i 
Scolland, at'd by tb'Jic commonly called i\x v/ilu 
Irilh, are the mofl; genuine remains of the ai.ciciiC 
Celtic tongue now extant. The Cornilli, Armo- 
rican, and Bifcayan dialeds, muft yield the pre- 
ference to the former thrto, howcvci cc-ruiin it \:i 
that in thcfe dialcds fome true Celtic words have 
been preferved hitherto, which the Welfli, Hig]i- 
Jandcrs, and Irilh, liave totally loil. 

B Y the fuffrage of rcafoii, and from the cxpc- 
rience of nations and ages, we find that the lan- 
guage of a people out of the way of foreign in- 
vafions, and unacquainted with the arts of com- 
merce and civil life, has the heft chance of con- 
tinuing the fame, or at leaft of undergoing the 
feweft alterations. Remote ifles, fecured by tern- 
pcfluous feas, and mountainous trades of land, 
environed with rocks, woods, and moraffes, de- 
fended by a warlike race of men, and fieri le 
enoi'P;h to difcourage the avarice or ambition of 
ftrangcrs, are the befl means to fix and perpetuate 
a language. 

It is true, no fituation of country can fecure 
a language altogether from the injuries of time, 
from the arbitrary power of fafhion, and from the 
common fate of every fublunary thing. Some 
words muft be imported by ftrangers, fome created 
by whim. Some will rife out of new difcoveries, 

and 
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\.m\ others muft be framed to exprefs new ideas 
vu.u'cycd by new objeds. Language, in Ihort, 
even independert of the mixture of rations, muft 
1)0 in a (late of fluctuation. But after all thcit can 
he (aid to prove die natural and accidental inila- 
bility of laiiguage, rocks, feas ai-d defaris, 'gii 
r.ir.ce, fterility, and want of commerce, arc i 
f..rt prefervaip.ci:, next lo valu.ible books, aii^J 

Whkther Wales, Ireland, or the mountainous 
['.11 ts of North Bi*itain, have retained the Celtic 
t ;c nearefl: to its original fin?pliciiy, purity, or 
r.rtngih, is a qutflion wliich, like ail other mai- 
tirs of verbal criticilm, is more amuling than uft:- 
fi.], and diflcrently refolved by the learned in that 
\.av. Of rlicfc; Ibine have declared for the coun- 
try nrfl named, others have determined the con- 
troverfy in favour of the fecond, vt^hile the third, 
unfortunate in many refpeds, and particularly in 
its fcarcity of dome (lie writers, has been en.tirdy 
icfr out of the quellion. 

Every one knows that the Romans, Saxons, 
Danes, and Normans, had long and bloody cor^- 
icjfts with the ancient Kymri. In fpite of all the 
brave ftrugglcs they made for liberty, and the honour 
of their country, it is certain they were enflaved 
by the firft of the nations juft mentioned, and 
[)rought under total fubjedion by the laft. The 
intercourse they had with the other two was too 
iiKonfiderable not to affe(fl their language in (bme 
(kgree. 

The Norwegians and Danes made ftrong and 
fncccfsful efforts in Ireland. By them were the 
principal town^ or cities there built. Tiirgelius 

and 
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and his army made confukrable acc^uifitlons (hr .- 
and was cruelly opprcirivc. The Eaflcj Imp/, :\\ \ 
N(umans could never he totally exterminated (),it 
of that country. One of the bravtft of the m<>- 
narchs of Ireland^ Brian Boroimbc, loft his life in 
the famous battle of Cluantarf, fjglning a^aji \\ 
thc(e foreigners. The Fh'berrjan antifiuaries au- 
agreed in complaining bitterly that the barbarians 
of the North made a dreadful havock of tluir 
chutcht'S, monaflcrics, femiiiari<.s of learning, ai.d 
books. The wars, commerce, and inttrmarriap.> 
of the Irifh with the Eafterlings, muft: have had 
iome confidcrable influence on the language of 
Ireland. 

The Nor\vc2:ians and Danes did llkcwi/e inftH 
Scotland for a courfe ofage5,made a conqneft of the 
Wefternlfles,andere6led a principality there, called 
the Kingdom of Man, as that idand was the feat of 
their fmall empire in North Britain. But fome of 
the Highland diftridls upon the Wcftern continent 
of Scotland were never fubjcftcd to any foreign 
yoke ; nor has the language of thefc diflridts been 
either exterminated, or till of late corrupted in 
any confiderable degree, by an intermixture of 
that tongue which has been prevailing in the moie 
civilized provinces of this kingdom for feven cen- 
turies back. 

It will be readily granted, that the Irifh and 
Welfh dialeds of the Celtic tongue are more co- 
pious than the Galic of thefc diftrids of North 
Britain which I have juft mentioned I ftiall allow 
Jikewife that the two former dialefls were better 
polidied, and rendered perhaps more harmonious. 
The countries in which they werefpoken produced 
many bcx)ks, and encouraged men of letters. But 

from 
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f jni thcfc very confideraiions, it may perhaps 
v.i:h re:if(;ii be inferred, thit they receded farther 
\y>\n the fimplicity of the original language than 
x\vAc who had neither opportunities nor inciination. 
to refine or enrjch it. Is it not certain that one bf 
ti.c academics of France^ and the many books 
publilhed by the members of it, have contributed 
iniidi to dcflroy what they call the old Gaulifll 
ro'igue in that country ? And is is not equally trucj 
rh.it the modern univerlities of England and Scot- 
■* .:.J have, together with other caufes^ almoft to- 

liiy altered the language brought by the Saxons 
\A)Vi\ Germany, and once common to tnuch the 
;;r^<itcfl: part of the firft of thcfe kingdoms, and to 
i;:c moft confiderable divifion of the laft. 

I SHALL not carry the parallel betv^een th^ 
\\\\[\ Irifli, and Galic^ much farther. They 
. ily who underftand the rliree languages perfectly 
'aea right to decide in this difpuie. let me 
•ily obferve^ that the learned author of the Ar- 
^';.i:ol()gia Britannica, one of the ablefl judges the 
i.pabh'c of letters has produced,- made no fcruple 
r » fay, though a WeUliman himfclf, that if the 
!:iih, Scotch, and Welfh, are compared with the 
.: cient language of Gaul, the latter will be found 
' > agree lels with it than the other two. Certain 
: IS that the meaning of many Celtic words v/hich 

• ive been preferved by the Roman writers, and 
;- .rticularly names perfonal and local^ the fignifi- 
virion of which has confounded the (kill of our 
1 .11: antiquaries, may be cafily difcovcred by thofe 

• ')o are no more than indiifercntly converfant ia 
J"::c Galic. 

To exemplify the general pofition laid down 
' ) the author of the. Archaeologia, the word j/jcd^ 

H «nce 
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once (b common i:i South Biitain, Ifca Sihinir^, 
Jfca DtinntOttiorumj Ifca Leginis ^ecundiT^ ai:cl !> 
on, common, I mean, in time of the Romai.., 
fignifics plainly IVater or a River^ in ih^- Gulic 
a!.d Irifh. The V\ elfh have loft the fignificatio:-, 
a; d almoft tlie life of that word, which is f///i/ 
in the la* gi. ages juft named, and H'^yjk in thai (^r 
the oldKyinii. Vm that reafon the learned C;imij- 
dcn v/as not able to find out the meanino ci 
IJ'dy in the names mentioned above. Knt iii • I' 
the divifions of Britain were many rivers \\\\h I: 
had no other names than the gtncial app llati-t^ 
of Uijky AvoHy IVy and Taw *. In SetJtIand aic 
many fueh which are called EJk^ though corruptly, 
to this day. In Engluiid are feveral Avons^ and 
ma:.y fmaller waters which have ivy for their final 
fyllahle, as there is a large navigable one diftin- 
guifhed by the fame appellative. In the compound 



• The largeft river in Scotland is called Tu-:v in the GalJc, 
the moll noted livcvs in Wales arc called 7V,^, and tiic 'fiianx . 
the noblell river in Biitain, was undoubrtulv called T<u:Jj \:\ 
the old language of the country. Tamh lignilk-s the ocean, c. 
great fea. in Galic, and Mor Jtntch han the lame meaning in th 
\\e»ni 1 am perluaocd that ihele livers cbraincd the n:.nvv 
nov. mcnrioncd, becnule they aicoceun like, cr Teas, if cmii- 
pau'ii to fmaiicr llreams ; juft ai tlic Ht-brew.s, and lomeiin - 
the Rnnians, 'rvc the nam^ of a ll*a to a larec collc»I:tior. <\ 
fre.Oi water. For tlie fame reafon wa? the Tar us of L.ufiiama \t 
Calkd ; the 'J aio or" liic prefent tirr.cs, a v^ord v. hich coum, 
neaicr to the oM Crliic nanic of that river. Mere iikiuiic : 
may be obft-rvcd thnt rhc Duriir of the Alpine rt[;ion., !: • 
Durius of Spain, and the Duranius of Gaul, aie all appeii.iti>. 
nouns, derived fiom the Celtic word Dur ox water,; and \ ai 
farther, that almoil all the large rivers in Eufope have the \u. 
bles. /3f*i;»«, Ifc, or Dur^ either in ihc beginning or end of f;>i 
names, though much difguiled by the inflections of Greek ai. 
Roman writers. ^ ^ . • 
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iMines of South Britain, we often find Ex ; for 
ixMinple, Exeter, which anfwers xo EJk of Scot- 
l.::.J. la Yorklhire is a rivulet called iFyJke^ and 
in Monmouthlhire is a larger ftream whicJi goes 
under ihe name of IVyJIi. 

C A M H D E N has been at fome pairs to prove 
tli.it th^j word I^raccity which was ur.cioj.hr^dly a 
Cchic o:.c, fignifying a party-coloured garment, 
r. piefcivLd to this day in lome manner by the 
W'cllh, Brati in thtir language being the fame 
wirli foul tattered clothes. The learned antiquary 
made tliis reniaik, together with many more in 
the grammatical way, to prove that die langujTge 
of South Britain was of old the fame with that oF 
Gaul. How far he has fucceeded in the compa- 
nion drawn between Bracca and Bran'j I fliall not 
fay. But in the Galic tongue, the word Braccan^ 
is in common ufe to this day, and the idea affixed 
to It explains what the Gauls meant by their 
Braces much better than many learned critics had 
b-en able to do. 

We are told by Feftus Pompeius, th^it the fo- 
tlier of Roman elocjuence, and his anccftors, had 
the name TuIJius from a catarad near the feat of 
the family. In the Galic, a flood or torrent like 
tiiat which tumbles down from a cataradt, is cx- 
prelTed by the word TuilU, But I have not been 
a'^)le to difcover that the Welfh have preferved a 
word of ilie HuTic finind and import in thfir Ian* 
.i^iiagc. It is hardly ncceflliry to obferve further 
:!iat the Gauls were once poiFefled of many places 



* Bracran h thar kind oF upper garment ufed by the H'gh- 
!.tmlers, which the Eng!ifh call PiaU: it ii derived ffom the ad- 
jcc^ivc Btiac,-^ii^mtyitig party -colourgd, 
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in Italy, and muft have left many local nanies be- 
hind them, fome of which arc extant to this 
day. 

To conclude this tedious philological difcuflion : 
it is certain that many words in ufe to this day 
in the Highlands of Scotland, were once ufed in 
common by the Britons of the iSouth, and the an- 
cient Ccltae, though now difcontinued in the lan- 
guage of Wales. From the whole I draw this 
conclufion : that the Welfti may have loft in their 
language the appellation of Allanicb^ thougli 
once common in tl^ir country, in the fame man- 
ner that they loft the remarkable vocable Uiji\ 
and many otners that could be fpecified. 
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DISSERTATION. XI. 



Of the Genius, Manners and Cuftoms of 
the Caledonians, Pifts and Scots. 



r"|^H E Caledonians made war their great ftudy,. 
^ and the principal bufinefs of life. Agricul- 
ture Wcis entirely neglected, or but faintly profe- 
cutcd, and the commercial arts were hardly known 
among tliem. Th^ chace, an exercife manifcftly 
fubicrvicnt to a military life» was their favorite 
amufemcnt. A peculiar att^ichment to the plea- * 
lures and advantages arifing from fuch a courfe of 
life, gave them an uncommon degree of agility, 
vigour, and patience to bear fatigue. Dio fays, 
that they ran with extraordinary fwiftnefs, and 
faftainca cold, hunger, and toil, with an amazing 
conftancy. Herodian calls the barbarians of North 
Britain, incomparably brave, and infatiably fond 
of flaughter. Let hiftory determine, whether they 
were ever conquered, or whether the Lords of 
rnat^kind, the Romans, were fo bravely repulfed 
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by any other nation^ except the Parthians of {\r 
Eaft, and the Germans of the Weft. *. 

It muft b:; allowed, that the particular fjt:::i' 
tion of the Caledonian territories gave f];reat dii- 
advantages to any enemy that invaded them ; v.vA 
it is a!fo certain, that the very (imie circumflri^c; 
inured the inhabitants to all the hardlliips iiKid^ r.r 
to a military life. The people of Nnmaniia, 
v/hofe dominions were confined within the narrov/ 
limits of a few mountains, gave much more U(a\- 
t>lc to the Roman arms l!m: Ainiorlius the Gre:r, 
and the prodigious hoft wliich he collected on th<- 
fertile plains of Afia. The genius of every f^)i! 
naturally transfufes itfelf into the fouls and bodiLs 
pf it$ inhabitants. Caledonia was pcculiarl) 
adapted to that kind of life whieh wc call baiba- 
rolls. Its forefls and mountains produced gnnr.c 
in abundance. The feveriry of the climate, and 
the rugged face of the country, tended to flronc;tbcn 
the body, and inure the mind to hardflu'ps. Thclc 
circumflances, however difag^eeable tliey may ap- 
pear in this age, were highly favourable to thai 
martial fpirit which fubfiftcd among our anceftors \ 
nnd what would render Caledonia but a poor ac- 
quifition to the Romans, was the only means oi 
its defence againft them. 



• An aiUiior, who Iias done honour to the age In which he 
JIvcd, as well to the country which gnye himbirth, has tcuclic 1 
this fubjtfl with thcufual feliciiy of his poetical genius. 

Roma fecnri geris prxtendit ma?nla ScotJs. 
Hie rpe pro'jrclTu" poiira Carrontis adundarn 
l^rminus Aufonii fignai divertia regni, &c. 

Bu CHAN AN in Epithalamlo Franc. Valef. & Mar. 
Scot. Reg. 

It 
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IT is impoifible to liiy, with certainty, atw;»at 
TiniJ the Caledonians bcgaa to cultivate llie groiuid, 
PiivLr the reign of Severus they were ab.olute 
!ba gors to agricu'ture. They thought, hke their 
O'.to Scythian brethren of Germany, ♦ " That he 
*' who ncquires, with the contir.ual fweat of his 
h:(>\v, what might be purchased all at once with 
a little blood, is d^-ftitiite of fpirit, genius a^d 
let ling — One could more eafily perfuade them to 
h-ive all the perils of war, than to toil at the fpade, 
or wait for the flow returr.s of Autumn." * 

Their food was the natural produce of aa 
uncultivated country, the flefli of tame a^Mmal?, 
\cnifon, filTi* milk, and the fpontaneous growth 
of their fields and woods. We cannot believe, 
on the authority of Strabo, though a. very exadk 
a:id judicious writer, that fome Britons were bar- 
barous enough not to have kr.own the art of curd- 
li.ig milk : nor is- it credible that they had an ;ir* 
reco.:cileable averfion to fifli, though they haa it 
in fuch plei.ty in thdr feas and rivers. Solinus 
relates, that the inhabitants of the Ebudse lived 
on milk and fifli only. 

I T is hardly neceifary to obferve, that the 
refiiemcnts of luxury were utterly unknown to the 
r^'^xient inhabitants of Caledonia. One of th'^ir 
methods of preparing the flefh of animals killed 
in hunting, is very exactly defcribed by Mr. Mac- 
plierfon, the tranflator of Ollian's Poems. The 
r.ime method was pra<flired in Ireland. Nor 
is that fpeclmen of our ancient cookery much un- 



* Tacitus de mor. Germ, c xiv. 
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liWe that wliich hitherto prevails nmoi^p; the n.o- 
dcrn Highlanders, on their hunting panics*. 

We learn from Caefar, that the Britons of the 
South ufed' brafs plates and rings of iron by \v;;y 
of money : it is probable their neighbours (;f i!..: 
X^ortli adopted the fame cuflom. Herodian writes, 
that they held the laft of rhcfc metals in the lame 
degree of cflimation which other nations pl.u'/ci 
on gold. Virius Lupus, one of the lieutenanis or 
pro-prnctOTs employed by Sevcrus in Britaiii, pur- 
chafed a peace from them with money. Agricohi 
and his troops had probably taught them the ufc; 
of coin, ' 



* The Scots of the foiirrrenh rcnr\uy h:\(\ not tlepMw. 
rated much from ihc fimpllcifv of thfir lortr.nhcis in t!.( 
article of h'ving. In the rc'gn of Kohcrt D'V<"<-'. Ka'vlolj'li ^'.i' 
of Murray, and Sir James Douglas, inyaifed the North of I.ng- 
lanH, at the hrad of a fcledl body of men inuiei to battles :.:i 
fatigues. Aficr thcfe adventurers hsd j-K-nctr'ned further ilur, 
Durham, and committed dreadful ravages in tlieir piogrc;*, 
Edward the Third faw the ncctlTiry of appen'p.g apainil fh( q 
in perfon. The two armie«came at lift very clofr ro each otlur, 
being divided only by the river !f\re. Thcv watched eat fi 
other's motions for feveral days, v. ithou^ coming t> a dcci-ue a;- 
t'on- At length, ?.fcr Douglas, v. i:h a few nun of a|'jMO\'. I 
Tcfolution, had performed an extraordinary feat of proTAtlr, rl:c 
Scots quitted their camp, and matched off toward tlicir ov\n 
country. Someofihc ^nj lifh, either to gratify curiofity, or in 
e;c pe6l;:tion of booty, rook a view of the Scottilh camp, and 
found there three hundred bngs made of ra-.v deer-{l<ins, vi:h 
the hair on them, and all theie full of water and fiefl), for ti.e 
ii(e of the men. 7'hc lacrs were contrived fo as to anfwer rlic 
defign of kettles. They found likewife a thoufand uoodin 
fpit', with meat on them, ready to be roarted. Such was the 
luxury ofthe pofterity of the ancient Caledonians, at the diflanc e 
of little more than four ages back, and fo well was their fade 
calculated for a military life. See Buchanan and Abcrcromby, 
tsnder the lelgn of Robert Bruce. 
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' Th k Britons of the South began tounderftand 
[■.' life of the mint foon after the Romans came 
♦ rll among them. There are extant to this day 
! \:ra! coins belonging to their own native Kings, 
J ;i:icnlarly Cunobiline and Caradlacus. Thefirft 
o| tlicfc Princes was cotemporary with Augiiftii*, 
:i:(l the hitter v/ith Claudius. If there were any- 
pi' ces of money coined in North Britain within 
i.'.i\']t or nine centuries after that period, they are 
c.rircly loft or dcftroycd. 

T H E riches of the Caledonians confided wholly 
i , cattle. The cafe was much the fame in fcveral 
<}:hcT countries, long after the world had been 
i.:tncicnlly peopled. An ancient author obferves^ 
in his account of Geryon, King ot Spain^ whom 
Hurculcs plundered of his catde, that in thofc times 
r.uds were acc(nuitcd the only wealth *. And 
\'arro, rlie moft learned writer of his age, derives 
p^ciinja, the Rpman word for nioney, from pecub» 
n'.iich fignifies cattle. 

It is after property is long eftabhfhed, and 
iome degree of commerce introduced, that money 
I > 'comes the ftandard of wealth among nations. 
In the beginning of (bciety, mankind do not think 
n piece of metal an equivalent for their flocks 
Apd herds. Should I be permitted to give my 
opinion concerning the origin of coin, I would 
rraee it to that fuperftition which is inherent in 
human nature in rude times. The firft coin was 
probably a portable image of a Divinity, whicli 
was worfhipped by a community. The beauty 
of the metal, and the facred awe arifing from the 
figure o£ a God, firft: gave value to that kind of 



f Juflin. Ep. lib. xliv. cap. 4. ' 
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medals in the eyes of the faviigc ; a/.d as ci;t!. i. 
fiafm often gets the b:.*tter of the love of prop :. 
ty, he would not fcriiple to exchange his lion., 
or his ox, for that Icon of the power he adorcJ. 

Ambition has been known, in eveiy (lagj i-l 
fociery, to take advantage of thv; folh'cs and wt.;!. 
ricfl's of mankind. — Ki*'gs, obfciving the rcvcrc' 
paid to thofc medals, by degrees fubflituted tl^. 1. 
own image, inn.cad of that of the God, and h* 
their authority ftampt a vahiw upon what we i.f^v 
call coin. From that time forward mo»:ey bLcar.v., 
as it were, the reprcfcntative of prop:?rty ; a: li 
the great convenience it afTft:>rds, from the c 
Vrith v/hich it cai b? carri'-xl, made ma^kixl :;!• 
mod univerfally adopt it as the ftandard of wc alrl.. 

It is probable that the barbarous inhabita:,!^ 
of North Britain imported the aits of hufbandrv 
from the neighbouring Roman province. 7'!:.. 
advantages arifmg from fo great an improvem.; i 
would have foon convinced them of their form- r 
ignorance.: but among men inured to idlenefs, r.i- 
pin*^ and v/ar, an art, cumbcrfomc at firft, a:\! 
afterwards flow in rewarding the labourer's toil, 
would have made no very rapid progrefs. 

Whatrvi-.r may be faid W'th regard to t' f 
rife and improvement of agriculture In North Ur,. 
tain, it is certain that the inhabitants were numj- 
rous, robuft, high-fpirited, and martial, and co:> 
fequcntly well fed. Thry mufl have had there- 
fore fome means of fubfift^nce, with which wc mv 
not thoroughly acquainted *. It has been already 
obferved, that no country could be better adapt 



* See Sir Robert Sibbaid's Mifcellanea erudirx gatiquitaris— 
T>i RaJici Ckora, 
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r ! i): an uncultivated life than the hills, vallies^ 

• .cfs, woods and lakes of Caledonia. The in- 

: bif.ints had no appetites of their own creation to 

;. atify : happy in their ignorance of refinement?, 

.. .1 by nature philofopliers enough to reft fatisfied 

» :li a competency. If their Hire was at ibme times 

t'uy, I'nar difadvantage was rcndetcd eafy to 

: tm, by parfimony a?:d patience, or was futfici- 

r'v compcnfatcd by the abfence of luxury in 

1 ilaf^ns. Want and toil could never enfeeble 

•'-•ir bodies, or fliorten their lives, fo much as the 

' vclIRs arifmg from affluence have done elfcwherc. 

Ml tlie accounts of antiquity allow, that they were 

.:;:(.::g the ftrorgcft, and healthieft, and braved 

n.v :i in the world. 

In' whatever dcQ-rec the ancient inhabitants of 
^...rland pofTcfled the neceflaries of life, it is cer- 
r.jii that they were remarkably hofpitable. Hof- 
pir.ility is one ofthofe virtues, which, if not pc- 
,..!iir to, is moft commonly met with in a ftatc 
. r barbarity. It is afier property has taken ab- 
: .!iito pollcifion of the mind, that ihe door is fhut 
..rMJiifl: the ftranger. The Highlanders of our own 
tiinc are beyond comparifon more hofpitable to 
Ihnrgcrs, and more ready to receive them into 
I'lcir hoiifcs, than their more civilized country- 
men. Their manner of fliewing this generous 
oifpofirion may carry along with it, in the eyes of 
ilie polite parr of mankind, a degree of rudcncfs; 

j;;u it is an honeft rudcncfs, and cxprcflivc of thnt 
primeval fimplicity and goodnefs of heart which 
iliey derive from their anceftors the old Cale- 
ilonians. " 

" No people in the world, fays Tacitus, in- 
dulge themfelves more in the pleafure of giving a 

kind 
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kind reception to friends, neighbours and {[r:[?.^ 
gers, than the (^Id Germans. To drive away ilit: 
ill anger from one's door, is accounted a grols in> 
picty. Every one entertains according to his wenlili ; 
and after the hoft has acted his part generoufly, h;: 
direds his gueft to the neareft good family, ar.J 
attends him thither, without any previous invita- 
tion. This intrufion is (b far from giving offci.cc-, 
tlint they are both received with the create ll 
frankncfs and civility. There is no dilUnc5lio:i 
mnde between the acquaintance and (Iranger, a-; 
far as the lau's of hofpitality are concerned *.'* 

Any one acquainted with the manners aii.l 
cuftomsof the inhabitants of the Highlands, wouki 
be tcmptiiid to think the celebrated writer drew this 
goc:)d-natured pidlure from them. It was once uni- 
verfaliy a cuftom among them, nor is it yet totally 
diicontinued, to accompany their gucfts to their 
next neighbour's houfe, and there, i«s it were, to 
rcfign them to his care and protedlion. 

So far were the old Highlanders from dcnyirg 
any man the benefit of their rcq/} and fire Jidi'Sy 
as they exprefs themfclvcs, that many of ihcrn 
made a point of keeping their doors open by ni^Iit 
as vv^cll as by day. They thought it inconfiflci:r 
v/ith the rules of honour and hofpitality to aflc the 
ftranger abruptly, from what quarter of the world 
he came, or what his bufinefs was. This queftion 
could not be decently put till the yearns end, if 
the flimily in which he fojourned was opulent, ar^d 
the gueft chofe to ftay fo long;. 

> Tactt. De mor. Germ. cap. xxi. 

If 
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If it is an error to bellow too much praife oh 
t^-.o good qualities of our anceitofs, It is alfo un- 
• .tl 10 deny them every virtue, becaiiie \vt have 
: .k n it in our head to call them barbarous. Soriifc 
p ople connect the vices and virtues of mankind 
uitli the periods of fociety in which they live, v^ith- 
' 'It confidering that what we call the barbarous 
x:d polifhed ftages of fociety, equally afford a 
?> Id for the exertion of die good oi* bad prin- 
ciples of the human heart. — The only difference 
:vcms to be this : Among barbarians the faculties 
yji the foul are more vigorous than in polilhcd 
times ; and of confequence, their virtues and vices 
aio more ftrongly marked, than thofc of a civili- 
:.A people, 

T^tE old Caledonicins wer^ much addifted to 
jobbery and plunder. Their pofterity inherited 
t:ie fame vice through a long feries of dges. An- 
f :iicr high crime, of which the Cakdoniars and 
t!:cir poileriry of remote times flood impeached, 
\^iis, that they had their Women, and brought up 
:!:cir children in common. The firft of thefe vices 
VMS countenanced by neccflity, the opinion of the 
times, and the fituation of thofe who were pluh- 
el jrcd. t'roperty mud be perfedlly cftablifhed, be- 
fore the lofs of it can be hurtful, or an inci-bach- 
iiiCnt on its l.rvvs is followed by difgiiace. 
li. fides, as depredations took place only betweeii 
different trib-s and nations, they may be eonfider- 
cJ as a fpecies of war. 

With regard to the other fpecies of immora- 
lity, with which Dion and Jerorh * have impeaclr- 



Dloa and St. Jcrois. 
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cd the old Caledonians, it is enough to fliy, x\:\\ 
it is a vice to whi^h the civilized arc more addct 
cd than barbarians. It is only when luxury pr^.- 
vails, that irregularities of this kind tranrcci;d tl.. 
lx>uiids prefcribed by nature. Chaftity is one < i 
the great virtues of rude life : when the fou! is ac- 
tive, it feldom finks into fliameful enormiiii* 
Horace has given a very lively picture of tI:o •. 
impurities which prevailed in his own time, a:\. 
takes occafioa to remark, that fuch criminal {i,;i' 
lantries were very far from being fafhionabie a 
mong thofe Romans v^o defeated Pyrrhus, Ha;.- 
nibal, and Antiochus the Great. 

The Caledonians and Scots, like the ancic:* 
Germans, were remarkable for the virtue of cor. 
jugal fidelity : ** The men of that nation eo:.- 
tented themfelves with one wife each, exeepiii.; 
fbme few of their great ones ; "* nor were the lav. 
of wedlock obferved with greater reverence and 
ftriclnefs among any people. The nuptial L\i 
was defended on the females fide by an unco:.- 
querable modefty, which neither public aflemblies. 
«or private entertainments, nor love cpiftles, h;vi 
any opportunities of corrupting. Among the men, 
no one made ajeft of vice ; nor were matrimoni.i 
infidelities called the way of the world f/* 

The prejudice of Dion and Jerom againft tin 
Caledonians or ancient Scots, concerning their 



*Sevcra illic matrlmonia : ncc ullani morum partem mngis iai*- 
^averis. Nam prope foil barbaroruiii fin^julii^ uxoribus cur.ccn: 

lunt, cxcepcis ad mod urn pauci«. 

Tac. De mor. Germ. 
\ Nemo illic viiia redact : ncc corrumpcrc ct corrumpi ficu- 
luni vocaiur. 

Ideroib!dem> cap. 19. 

havii;!^ 
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Living (heir wives in common, has fome plaiifible _ 

ti.u.icLition. In thofe times of remote antiquity^ 1 

It is very natural to fuppofe that the Caledonians | 

v.'vre not very well lodged. The whole people of. 
{\\: family, with their occafional guefts, lay on 
lu'liLS, on the lame floor, and in the fame apart- 
r.cnt. This ciiflom, till of late, prevailed amongft 
tic mod uncivilized part of the Highlanders, and 
v.is once Uinvcrfal over Britain. If we may judge 
V ! the ancient inhabitants of North Britain, by the 
prefe» t rudeft part of the Highlanders, this cir- 
cumflance of lleeping in the fame apartmc'it was 
r/»t prcdudtive of that conjugal infidelity mention* 
(d by Dion ard the holy ifather. 

The inhabitants ('f South Britain were, in Cae^ 
fir's time, equally unp)lifhcd, their domeflic oec(» 
r.oiny much the fame, acd their habitations juft 
;is mean as tliofe of the xudefl Highlanders. It 
\v:is natural for a flrangei*, of any delicacy, who 
i\\y iht whole family !yii g together promifcuoufly^ 
upon one continued bed of rufhes, fern, or kavts, 
to imagine that the wives and children belonged 
to thv: males in common. Hence it was, that 
Cxfar entertained that falfe opinion of the South 
I'litons : and hence Dion and Jerom's opinion with 
regard to thole of the North. But nothi.g could 
iMve been more ralh than the condufions which 
i!',ey drew from thefe appearances. The people 
of Germany lay almoft indifcriminately together 
in the very fame manner • : and wc have been 
already told, by a very intelligent writer, that 



' Tn omni domo nudi iic for lidi in hos artus in hxc corpori 
<2<i-^ miramur tzcrclcunt. later eadcm pecora, in eadtio hmpo^ 
Jc'jgunt^ &c. Tacit, dc mor. Germ. cap. 20. 

tberc 
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there was not any country which produced fcv.: \ 
inftanccs of incontinence. 

It is difficult to fay how far the Cakdoi.iir.. 
may have employed thcmfi:lves in cultivating \\y^ 
powers of the mind. The Druids *, thofc ^n.at 
teachers of all the other Celtic nations, were fcitltJ 
among them ; and it may be prefumcd that they 
realoncd like their brethren clfewhere concrrnli \\ 
the nature and extent of the uiiiverfc, the rnju'- 
nitude oF the celeflia! bodies, the power of the* 
Gods, and the nature of tlie human foul. 

It docs not appear from hidory that the Cale- 
donians had any pubHc games, or fchools of war ; 
but it is certain that their dcfcendants ufcd exi^-- 
cifes perfcrtly fimilar to thofc of the Greek Pen- 
tatbla, Thefe were leaping, running, tbrowiu'r 
the Jlone^ as they exprefs it in the Galic, darting 
the launce, and wrefthng. All thefe diverfioi:s 
were peculiarly fubfervient to a martial life. And 
if to thefe exercifes we add that of hunting, it is 
plain, that though they wanted academies, theii 
mihtary talents were cultivated to very good pur- 
pofe ; and mufl: have been con fiderably improved, 
before they had any opportunities of engaging an 
enemy. 

In the Highlands and Iflands, where the old 
cuftoms of the Scots maintailied their ground af- 
ter they had been long abolifhed in the reformed 
parts of the kingdom, the moll of thofe exercifes 
were, till of late, held in high repute. They 



* The author wrote a diiTcrtation on the Druids, and the 
rites of ihcir rch'gion, which he gave to the late ingenious and 
learned Sir James McDonald, Baronet, and was unfortunately 
lo& or miilaid anK>ng Sir James's papers. 

reckoned 
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reckoned fwiftnefs of foot one of the mon: con* 
liilLiiiblc accomplilhments. Nbr was that irn':,nc-t 
of thinking peculiar to them : Homer fvldoni f'^r-; 
j^cts to mark put this chaiaderillical quality of 
lis hero: and another eminent poet, in his himen- 
i.itioii over Saul and Jonathan, gives a peculiar 
j^raifc to thofc Princes, on accou::t of their fwift- 
r.cfs. In Hoinej and Virgil, we fefe t!ic championi 
t.f Greece, Phrygia and Italy, fometimcs deciding 
tliLir li/^glo c(;nibats, and the fate of bactics, by 
tlirowing of rocky fragments. 

I'm: old Eiitons had recourfe to the fame ex- 
[s client 0:1 mar.y occafions. To fit them for thiii 
:i:t;i!:')^l of fighting, a 'arge round fl';nc was placed 
n:.ir the g.\tc of every chieftai»rs • houfe. The 
Granger who Iia{)penea to lodge there, or, if ^ 
man of rank, the (Irongcli man of his retinue^ 
vvcre regularly invited by the hoft to try the pow-. 
cr of tlieir fl^ill and ilrength on that fort of 
c;noit. 

J.F. AiMNc v/as another exercife In great eiflecni 
.:i-nOi]g ilic Sv:ots of former days. Kvcry chiefs 
vvlio Iiad fpirit enough to fupport thedignlry of his 
name and fortune, kept a band of ycu. g and at- 
tive V. arriors continually aboiit his pcrfon^ one of 
'.'huie qualifications it v/as necefTary fllould be agi- 
lity in this kind of exereife. 'Thcfe warriors, or 
Cdthern^ were conftantly employed in manly ex- 
erciils and recreations in timeofpeace^ and ferved 
the chief as a kind of body guards. Wr. filing 
was their great and favourite cxercife. Boys were 
inured tp it early, and ftimulated to it by prized 
filifed to their tafleand paflioiis. When one chief- 
tain paid a vifit to another, after the firft civili- 
ties were over, the wreftlers retdined hy dch caine 

I firft 
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rll to a trial of flvill, and fometimcs even ta 
fclows, unlcfs their mafters interpofed. 

There were declared combatants of this pro- 
ieflion, who went about in qneft of adventures, 
like Amycus, Caftor and Pollux : they no fooncr 
arrived at a hamlet, than they challenged alt the 
inhabitants, demanding a tribute to be immediate- 
ly paid, or a fair battle, without ttny favour^ «nu 
they always cxprcfTcd themfclves. There are feme 
men now living in the Highlands, who have fecii 
thefe knighrs-errant ; and we are told, that one of 
the mod confidcrable chieftains in the Iflands, at 
the diftance of a few ages back, loft his life in 
fighting a champion of this order. The wreftler 
had affronted his whole clan : to vindicate the 
honour of his name, the chief encountered and 
overcame him ; but by too violent an exertion of 
his ftrength, he broke a blood vefTel, and inftant- 
ly expired. 

It is v/ell known that the Caledonians, and 
their dcfccnd.inis, had a particular dexterity in 
managing darts of every kind. The Scottifh fpcar- 
men were famous, li'^e the archers of England. 
The battles fought by thefe t\yo nations, while in 
a ftatc of mutual hofti'ity, were often decided 
either by the fuperior /kill of a body of fpearmcn 
of the former, or that of the arcli:rsof the latter. 
Their dexterity i.i handling thofe v/eapor.s m.uft 
have defcended to both nations from their Tttnoviii 
anct:fl:ors. 

We -are told by Herodian and Dion, thot the 

: inhabitai:rs of North Brin.in lUrd the fpear more 

tlian any other weapon. The latter adds a cir- 

cumftance, omittt-d by every other ancient an- 

tlior :• he /ays, that there was a piece of brah, in 

foim 
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form of an apple, fixed to pne end of their fpenrs^ ' 

which they (hook; to terrify the enemy with itfi 

ntifc. I hiave converfcd tvith old Highlanders; 

vv ho have feen fpears of that conftrudion. The 

i;;\ine they gave them was Triniframma. The 

critics are at a lofs to find out what the Ftamea of 

t!ie Germans may have been *. Tacitus fhews 

that it was a fpear ; and it is highly probable that 

\i was contrived like thbfe ufed by the ancient 

Caledonian*;. The Galic name juftifies this opjni- 

cn. Dion's Brazen y4pple was called Cnap-Starra 

\n the language of the ancient Scots, that is. a Boft^ 

like that on the middle of a fhicldi ftudded With 

rails of brafst. 



* Lipfius, in his notes oil Tacitus dc mor Germ. cap. 6. 

f Among the ancietir Scots, the common ibldiers were cal- 
led Catherni^ or fighting, bands. The Kerns of the EjigiiHi, the 
K.iltrinc of the Scots Lowlander?, and theCaterva of the Ro^ 
niir.s arc all derived from this Celtic word. '1 he Gauls had a 
word of much the fame found and meaning. We learn frofii 
tradition, that thcfe Cacherni were generally arhied wirh darti 
and sk'tiins^ or durlcs. 'I'hcfe were the weapons which the Ca- 
Icilonians ufed in Dion's time. The helmet and coat of mail 
wrc reckoned incunibrarices by that people, according to He- 
roilan ; nor can I find out that they were ih fafhion among their 
pfjikrity, till the Danes and Norvegians began to infcll th^coafts 
\ \ Britain and Ireland. It was by ihetc Northetn invaders that 
il.is heavy fort of arn^iour was intibduced into Scotland^ together 
wirh the v.oapon>' cniDr^jonly called £j,thibir axes. Thefe wea- 
f oni Were well lleckd. arid extremely (harp, ahd dcflrudivc \ti 
ilic hands of ftrong men. Thofc who were armed <\hli fuch 
\\K"i^ and with helmets, coats ot mail, and fwcrds,, went under 
the name of Galloglaichy (by the Engliih C2l\\cA Catkghjjes:} 
'ihcy were generally nich of diftinguifhed flrehgin, and coiil- 
monly drawn up againft the eneniies cavalry. The dciignatiott 
of thefe foldiers proves, that the Septs and iriib borrowed tk^A 
Wc'apons from foreigners. 
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From the obfervations made on the militar) 
cufloms and manly excrcifcs of the CaiedoniaijS 
and their* ptifterity, in the more early ages, it ma-, 
be concluded, were hiftory filent, that they miifl 
have l)een extrcmdy vvtll trained for war. Thcj 
were: certainly (Irangcrs to all the polilh of fint 
life : commerce, its fruits and advantiigcs, wc:- 
abfolutely unknown to them; nor was a knov. 
ledge of thefe arts at all fo ncceflary for them, a 
the virtues which tlicy poillllcd are for men in .- 
civilized ftate. Whtn a flute is invaded, and i; 
in danger of falling a prey to an enemy ; — whcr 
the ficcdom and vt-ry exiflcnce of a people arcai 
flake ; the warrior, and not ihc merciiant, is the 
ufcful and valuable man. Great as the blefllng^ 
of induflry and commerce are, they become fatal, 
when they overwhelm the martial genius of a 
nation. 

•The people of North Britain were in a flatc 
of v/ar and military exertion for a thouiand year: 
after they became known in hiftory. During ai; 
tliat time they had their freedom and fetilcme:.:. 
to defend from enemies, foreig'i or domeflic. T!. 
fpirit of the times, a principle of jufl revenge, o: 
the laws of r.ecellity, t-inght them to be warlike 
.and perhaps barbarous. Romans, provincfal B:i- 
tons, Saxons, Danes, Norm^ins, and Erglilh foe, 
made frequent attempts on their liberty and cou:.- 
'try. .W'un the Pids and Scots began to difpr.r 
, for the <^:'inire of Albany, rher^ w.is little rocc: 
for ■th* f:ii of peace ; nor was 11 pc'^ble to ci:i- 
tiya:..* Jiem with any degree of flic, .-fs- A*k: 
the Picis had been fubducd, the num^jous piraa 
of Scandinavia, for a courfe of three hundi! 
': years, difcouragcd the Scots from minding ^!:. 

bufinc:* 
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Inifincfs of agriculture or civil life. Upon the death. . 
f»f Alexander the Third, under whole reign the 
Xorvcgians obliged them(clvcs, by a forrnar trea- 
ty, toabftain from all future lioftilities againft tlie 
dominions of Scotland, the kingdom hecarne a 
Iccne of unparalleled mileries. Two fucceflive 
competitions for its crown, and the cruel ambiti- 
on of two Englilh Monarchs, cVtry way formid- 
:'.ble, converted it into a field of blood and defo- 
lation. The felfifli views of two regents, during 
the long captivity of James the Firft, the long" 
minorities of his fucceflbrs, their conftant difputes 
with powerful Barons or Lords, too great. to be 
loyal fubjcdls ; all thefe, and many more unfa- 
vourable circum (lances, co-operated ftrongly ia 
difcournging induftry, and in encouraging violence 
and bloodlhrd. 

From thefe confidcrations it follows, that the 
principal virtues of the nation were of the military 
kind. High-fpirited, enterprizing, and fearlefs of 
danger, they were ala^-oft continually in the field, 
carrying fire, fword, and defblation into the ter- 
ritories of the enemy, defending their own againft 
foreign invaders, or fighting the battles of their 
Kings, Lords and Chieftains, againft rebels and 
competitors. 

Those among the Scots of former generations 
who poflcfTed the wealth of the times, maintain* 
ed dignity ofchararter, without pageantry. Their. 
houfes were acccflible 10 the ftranger and the di- 
ilrcfled. Though void of fuperb decorations and 
a dazzling fplendor, they were adorned with nu- 
merous bands of bold warriors^ who pafled their 
time in thofe amufements and exercifes I have )(b 
particularly defcribed. 

J 3 Ths 
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The tables of the old Scottifli Loids and CIii\ \ 
tains, however ill fupplled with exotic dclicacicn, 
abounded with the true pleafure of entertainment. 
The real generofity and unaflTedled comphiifancc 
of th^ open-hearted hoft appeared confpiciioufly in 
every circumftance, and gave the highefl feafon- 
ing to the repaft. Next to the glory arifing fron\ 
rnartial exploits, the reputation acquirtd by ads 
of hofpitality was, in thofe ages, efteciTied the 
highefl honour. The bards diiplaycd the whole 
power of their poetical abilities in celebrating tlic 
nero and beneficent man ; ai.d they, in meriting 
the praifes beftowed by thofe heralds of fame. 
The great men emuloufly drove to outvie one an- 
other in the manly virtues. A portion of the fame 
noble ambition fell to the (hare of every indi- 
vidual, according to his rank in life. That is pof- 
fibly the happiell period of a nation, when the 
pradice of the eenerous and martial virtues be- 
come the amufement and objedt of every mem- 
ber of a community, in proportion to their refpcrc- 
tivc fituations K ' 

It muft however be confcfTed, that the na- 
tional vices of thofe times were far from bcinj^ 
few ; nor can it be denied, that the Seots of our 
prefent times have greatly the advantage of tlicir 
anceftors in many refpccts. Propc^rty is now un- 
der the protcdlion of the law ; and the civil rna- 
giftrate pofTefTes .authority. ' Agriculture, the moft 

ufeful of all arts, is ftudied, and has made great 

■ . . ■ I • . 

• In rhc oM Gaiic there la but one word for a brave and 
good mari, arid but one for a land-holder ' and an hofpicahic 
man } which fufliciently demon ftratcs the ideas the ancient Ca- 
icclonians entertained concerning bravery and hofpitality. 

' '/ ^ progrcfs. 
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progrcfs. Commerce is underftood, and its ad*^ 
vantages purfued. The raechanic and manufac- 
turer furnifh their country with feveral commodi- 
ties, either ufeful or ornamental. Arts and fcien- 
ces arc patronized by fome, efteemed by all, and 
with ardor purfued by many. , Murders, robberies, 
and all the outrages and barbarities, are unfre*- 
quent, and individuals enjoy that liberty which 
has difflifed itfclf over the whole nation. 

But notwithftanding all tliefe great and eflen^ 
rial advantaocs, a doubt may be raifed. Whether 
the virtues of our prefcnt times are more numerous, 
more fubiime, more generous and difintcrefted, 
than thofe of our anceftors, in the dark ages of 
barbarifm, poverty and confufion ? If that quefti- 
on muft be refolved in the affirmative, another 
will immediately rife out of the comparifon ; and 
that is, Whether our vices are fewer, or lefs un* 
natural ? 

N o reafonable man will deny that commerce 
naturally produces an infatiable love of gain, and 
together with that boundlefs paflion, all the artat 
of circumvention, perjuries, unmanly deceits, and 
grofs frauds. Avarice and luxury are inieparable 
companions of riches : nor is it an eafy matter ta 
keep haughiinefs, infolence and impiety at a due 
diflance from an affluent fortune. The fame in- 
genious arts which improve the tafte, and polifh 
tlie manners, have a tendency to effeminate the 
foul, (o as to prepare it for flavery. The refine- 
ments of good-breeding and infincerity go too 
frequently hand in hand. Falfc learning may be 
worfe than groft ignorance. That philofophy 
which tends neither to ftrengthen the mincf, or 
improve the happy feelings of the heart, is ^yorfc 

I 4 •»• than 
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than the inftiridlive feelings of tlie foul of ihc. 
favagc. 

Upon the whole, it is difficqlt to prove, that 
opulent kingdoms poflefs a greater degree of vir- 
tue, and coaiequcntly of happinefs, than the petty 
itatcs from wliich they rofe. The queftion is of 
a complex nature, and would require a longer 
difcuflion than would fuit with a work of this kind. 
The bed writers of antiquity have declared in fa- 
vour of what we, wjth great impropriety perhaps, 
call barbarous times. Xenophon, towards the end 
of his Cyropocdia, has difcuflcd the point with 
great ability. 
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DISSERTATION XII. 



A Tradition preferved by Bedc confidcred, 
A Parallel between die Manners and 
Cuftoms of the Caledonians and ancient 
Germans.-' — General Refleftions on the 
Subjeft, 



IT was an eftabllflied tradition a thoufand years 
ago, that the Pidts were the original inhabi- 
tants of the Northern divifion of Britain. Bcde * 
fays, in his ecclefiaflical hiftory, that they came 
i) CaKdonia from Scythia^ the European part of 
v.'Mch, according to Pliny t, comprehended Ger- 
iv.any. The authority of the venerable writer was 
never queftioned on this head ; and a belief has 
ever firxe obtained that the Pifts were a different 
race from the Gauis, who poffcircd the Southern 
parts of Britain. Though the hypothefis of de- 
during the origin of the Caledonians from the old 
Germans is improbable, on account of the diftance 
<^>r the two countries from one another, and the 
rmall prbgrefe that navigation muft have made ia 

• Bede, Hlft. Ecdef. 

^ Pliny, Nac. Hift. lib. 11, c. 1 7. 

fo 
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fo early a period, yet the opinion of Tacitiir. * r^-. 
that fubjedt, weighed fo much with me, that 1 t\-. 
amined this fyflein with a good deal of attcniio:i. 

The rcfult was, a parallel which I drew he- 
tween the manners and cuftoms of the old Caledo- 
nians, and thofe of Germany, as dcfcribcd !>•, 
Tacitus. I am very fenfiblc, that all nations j 
their primcxval ftate are very fimilar in thdr g 
nius, cuftomw, and manners. Similar fituatiur. 
will, no doubt, create an identity of ideas. Hunt- 
ing and war fcem to bs the fole bufincfs of nation 
in rude times, and it is no matter of furprizv, 
that there fliould arife, from thefe occupations, a 
great affinity not only of fome charafteriftical cu 
toms but even of language. It is not thercP;:u 
wit!) a defign of ftrengthening the tradition prc- 
ferved by .Bede, that I give this parallel to \\\: 
public, being perfuadcd that ^ fimiliarity of a fcv 
ftriking cuftoms is too feeble an argument for cl'-- 
ducing the Caledonians from the old Germany 
when common reafon declares againft a migration 
of this fort in fuch early times. 

The military charafter of the Caledonians ar,d 
Germans were very fimilar. As they fought wit!) 
the tlune fpirir, fo they ufcd the fame kind r! 
weapons; the fword, dart,- and fliield. Ti. 
fwords of Germany were long and unwieldy f 
Thofe of Caledonia were equally enormous. 1* 
was this very circuiuftance that gave a fatal difj^if- 
vantagc to her braveft fons in the battle th^} 
fought againft Agricola near the Grampian mou :• 
tains t 



* Tacit. Vita Agric c. 26, 

t Pint, in Mario. % Tacit, in Vita AgriC. c a6. 
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We are told by Tacitus, that the German 
jpc:\r was immoderately long*; and every one 
coiircrfant in the hiftory of Scotland mud knov 
li^at the fpear ufcd of old in that country was 
remarkable in point of length. 

Virgil fpcaks of a weapon properly Teu- 
tonic, which he calls Cateia t. All the commen- 
tators, down from old Servius, and together with 
them all the compilers of dictionaries, have miC- 
taken the meaning of that word. Cateia is un- 
doubtedly of a Celtic original, and in the Galic 
dialcdt of that tongue, fignifies ^ fiery dartt. We 
learn from Caefar that fuch darts were ufed by the 
Pcrfians, a Belgic nation of German extradt n. 

The compofitions of their ancient,bards were 
the only records known to the old Caledonians. 
In one of thefe corppofitions, Cuchullin, the fame 
hero that is (b much celebrated in Oflian's poems, 
is faid to have killed his friend Fcrda in a miftake, 
with ^ dart kindled into a devouring flame by tbe 
Jlrength of wind * *. 

The Caledonian fliield was (hort and narrow tt. 
That of Germany was contrived in much the 
fiime manner tt The authority of that excellent 



* Ann- 1. iL p. 49- Ed Lips. 

f 7'euronico ritii Soliri torquere Cateisis, JEn, vii. v, 740. 

t Bullet Didionnalre Celt vol ii* p. 608. 

Ij Tacit, de moribus Germ. 

** '1 liat Is, by a blackrinith'* bellows. The words in the 
Galic original, are GathhuUf^ and Ciaofucb-dhearg^ words of 
the fame import with Carfar's jaculum fer*oefadum^ and Vireil't 
CaUia or Ga-iie^ i. e. Gn/h or Catbt a dart, and /W, of nre. 
The only difference is, that the Galic words are more poeticall/ 
turned. 

t+ Herod. 1 iii. 47. 

il Tacit. An. iiU iii. p- 47. V!t Ag. 36. 

writer. 
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writer*, who (ecms to have ftudicd the real cl:i. 
rafter of the two nations better than any oilu.:^ 
has decided this point. 

The Germans piinted their (hields with heau. 
tiful colours t. 'i'he old Britons adopted ih:.: 
cuftom. The rhimes of our ancieiit bards fp^.iL 
frequently of Jbields Jtained with red, 

Dio relates that the Caledonians upon \v!y;:n 
Sevcrus made war v/cre arm.d with that fort (if 
dapgcr, which the Hngliih call Durk^ and ;!: 
Wellh, Irifh, and Scots, Bidog, This appear:, 
likewifc from an antique (lone dug out of the :?- 
mains of Antonine's wall, and prcfcrvcd amo:\- 
the curiofities belonging to the univcrfity of Gla:- 
gow. On that ftone are exhibited two Caledonia:, 
captives, and each with a Durk hanging down b'v . 
fore him. 

I CANNOT fay whetlier all the Germanic n::- 
tions \ifed this kind of da,c;n:er ; but the Saxo: : 
certainly did, if wc may credit Windichindus, r.-.. 
author born of Saxon parents! ; and it dc<cr\\; 
notice, that the picture of a Saxon foldier, as it i.. 
drawn by that author, is in every one of its !iiu^ 
like that of a Highlander of the laft age, or g:- 
inline Caledonian. 

Herodian, in his dcfcription of thefe barba- 
rous nations of Britain, who fought againfl Scvc 
rus, takes occafion to abfcrvc, that they reckonc-. 
helmets and coats of mail abfolute incumbrance.-. 
The country they inhabited was full of lak'?, 
moraiTcs, and inacceflible faftneffes, and that \\r 
the rcafon, according to him, why they ufed v 

P Tacitus. f Senecf*. in Apololocynthoifi. 
X Ste Cambd. Bvit. Art. Saxons. 

fut!: 
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I'.ich inftrumeiits of defence* But the true rea- 
i<)ii iccnis to have been either a brave contempt 
lor fiich unmanly impediments, or a natural at* 
taJimcnt to the cuftoms of thtir forefathers. The 
(jcnranic Nations, in Trnjan's time, had very 
kw coats of mail, and fcarce any hehr*ets f. If 
\vt: go back beyond that period, it may be pre- 
fiiiricd ihcy had none at all. 

Upon a comparifon of the weapons ufed by 
il;.' Gauls with tliofe of the Germans, it will be 
cnfily found that the difference was very confide- 
rablc : and htnce fome might infer, that the Ca- 
ll ionians borrowed the fafjiion of their arms frcm 
the latter rather than from the former. 

Thk Hiields of the Gauls were long, and their 
c];irts Ihort. To prove this afl'ertlon feverai paf- 
Ihi^cs might be quo:cd from ancient authors. But 
one authority is fufficient ; that paiTage in the 
i'luieid, where, among a great variety of very 
hjautiful figures, the pidure of a GauliHi foldier 
is fo finely drawn by Virgil J. 

The armies of the old Germans were made 
up of feparate tribes. Their battalions confided 
of men v;ho had a natural connexion with each 
other, men who had the (iime common intcrcft itt 
view, were engiged in the fame purfuits of glor)', 
and rtrongly cemented by an inviolable attachment 
to the fame chieftain. Tacitus, who probably 



* Herod, lih. iii. v. 47^ 

f Tacit, de mor. Germ. p. 437. Ed. Llp$. 

\ Gail! per dumo^ acierant 

4 Dao cjuiTquc alpini corufcmt 

Gxfa manu, icuils ptotedli corpora longis. 

iEneidi viil. v. 66o>* &c 

underftood 
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under ftood the art of war, as he undoubtedly did 
the art of thinking juftly, fcems to give his hearty 
approbation to this part of the German difciplinc*. 

" In a day of battle, fays, that author, the 
tihieftain thinks it highly didionourable to yield. 
His warriors follow his path in the field with the 
moft undaunted emulation and vigour. To die 
iFor him is their utmoft ambition. But to fur- 
Vive his death, and to leave him dead in the field, 
are anions of everlafting infamy and difgrace. 
The Chieftain fights for viftory, the warriors for 
the Chieftain t.'* 

The Caledonians of Agricohi*s tinne were 
niade up of feveral different tribts, and thcic 
headed by independent Chieftains or Kings. 
Galgacus was no more than one of thefe petty fo- 
vereigns. .Aniiniverfal monarchy was unknown 
in North Britain till the ninth century ; and after 
that form of government was eftablifhcd there, 
every diftind tribe or fmall nation fought, in a 
day of battle^ under its own Chieftain or Lord. 
Thefe Lords and Chieftains were accounted the 
common fathers of the nationis or communities at 
the head of which their birth and merit had placed 
them. They were the great protediors of all, the 
hope and dread of every individual; and the com- 
mon center of union, being equally dear to their 
kinfmen, their vafials, and their clients; It is nr. 
tural to believe, without having recourfe.to hlf- 
tory, that their friends and dependents woiild hav^ 
rifqued their lives in thefervice of their Chieftains 
with greater zeal and alacrity than any hireling 

* Tacit, de mor. Germ. cap. 7. 
t Tacit/ ib. cap. 14. 

foldier 
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: ;.lier will be apt to do for a Prince who happens 
: ) wear an imperial Crown. 

Among the Germans there was a powerful na- 
j: hi diftinguiflicd by the name of Arians, of 
v.»:oin we have the following account. *' The 
Arians are peculiarly fierce, and they ftudy to 
lAir^hten their natural ferocity by the help of art, 
. ci favourable opportunities. Their fliields arc 
l\:xk^ their bodies are painted, and they make 
^.Vice of the darkeft nights for fighting their bat- 
•;.< The conftquence is, that by the horrible 
aj-pcarance they make, and by the dreary afpect 
u\ i\\*t\T death-like armies, their enemies muft be 
:^:ciitiy terrified : nor can any of thefe (land out 
;:.iinft fuch new, and one may fay, infernal ob- 
jects ; for the eyes of men are firft of dl overcome 
a battles */• 

It is needlej^ to fay that the Caledonians 
(..intcd their bodits like the Aiians, and with the 
Mnic defign : nor will it be denied that the Bri- 
1^:13 of the South were once addidled to the fame 
V illom. Were v/e to admit the German extrac- 
fcon of the Pidts, we might alfo fuppofe that this 
cuftom travelled Southward from Caledonia. 

It is an opinion generally received, that the firft 
rhcibitantsof South Britain came thither fromGauK 
The vicinity of the two coimrries, and that clofe 
fur.ilarity which the Romans found in the religion, 
l.iiguage and charader of the refpedtive inhabi- 
f.iiUs of the tv/o countries, are the arguments with 
wliich Tacitus endeavours to eftablill) this opi- 
h\on ; and thefe arguments are more than plaufi- 
hie. But whether the ancient inhabitants of South 



Tacic. dc mor. Germ, cap, 43, 

BfitaiQ 
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Britain came in general from the Bdgic, Ghii, 
or Aquitanic divilion of Gaul, is a point \vIi:l'' 
neither hiftorians nor antiquaries have determined. 
That they came from the Belgic Gaul is undou})tc* II v 
the moft probable hypothefis. But fliould it [k 
fuppoled and allowed, that the three fcveral d'ui 
fions of Gaul fent their feveral colonies into th:.. 
ifland, it will be difficult to prove that any of the i*- 
colonics could have imported the fafliion of pai::t- 
ing their bodies. Their mother country was iin 
abfohite ftrai-gtr to a cuftom fo barbarous \v1k:: 
they became Hrfb known to the Romans. It i: 
therefore not improbable that the cufi:om of paii^:- 
ing faces and limbs, to flrikc the enemy with ter- 
ror, arofe firfl from the fuperior barbarifm of t!:e 
Caledonians, and travelled Southward to theBii- 
. tons, who had come in a later and more civili/cJ 
period from Gaul. 

Th u inhabitants of the Southern and Norrhcrr. 
divifions of Britain murt: have had fome intercom H\ 
eitlier in a liodile or a friendly way. Aiid llior.l.: 
it be fiippofed that the Brigantes of South Brita:-. 
were more than once intimidated by the horril)!. 
figures imprinted on the bodies of their Norrha. 
enemies, and of courfe vanqiiillied in feveral h\\ 
tics, it v/as natural enough for them to afUin.' 
the fame artificial ferocity which had given t'.K- 
enemies fo manifeft an advantage. The fliflii > 
of paintii:g, being thus introduced into So:; 
Britain, v/as probably diflufed in a courfe of agt. 
over. all that part of the iiland, and the foor..: 
fo that it had been pradtifed with fuccefs . by tl; 
Brigantes, a people remarkably brave, numeroi. 
and powerful. . • 

SHOUr 
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SnouT.D the fuppofition now made be thought 
I ji abaud, it will be alked in the next place, 
h'jw this barbarous cuftom of painting was intro* 
(I'Kjd inro Caledonia ? It is difficult to (ay, un- 
I'.ici it arole, as I have laid, from the fuperior bar- 
bar'ty of a people living in a mountainous coun- 
try. The abettors of the Germanic txtraftion of 
t::c. Caledonians might drav»' a plaufible argument 
r.oui f) charactcrillical a cullom. The Arians of 
(armany, and ihe Caledonians of Biitain, were 
\\\s.\ of much tlic f.ime charadler. Each of thcfc 
.i.itior.s wafi wild and ferocious. Each of them 
rook care to luiiijlitcn their innate ferocity by the 
help of art. Roth nations exerted their whole 
Ilrc'igdi of ingenuity, in giving themfclves the 
iv.cal dreadful \\\\y^^ poi'iible ; and to attack their 
(•\niy in the ni^nr time was one of tliofe military 
.'.rts whicii they practifed in common *, It would 
tlicrcfore he a more rational fyflem, to derive the 
rjiiiiina! of the Caledonian Britons from the Ger* 
:a\v\ Arian.:;, than to drav/ their defcent from the 
Ajiit}'yrj]^ according to die opinion of Stillingfleet 
,i'cl li^o.co t, 

'I p.cir. lit (iipra, et in Vita Agric. 

^' 'I he At^^.rlivrli were fettled in a divfiion of Sarmatia, at no 
r ■.ili{ii'hi:c.j .'inTi the !c.i '*'. I'lie Geloni, another nmicn who 

kA \a\\\k \\\ Sjim.U'.i, Jay to twe F.atl of the BorvlUuMcs. It is 

: ;! ciiu.cior* (..ii/ to I'urpo'c line clrhcr the Agi hv\|i or f Itfloui 

\:}. tran'.tijir their cu om or pi-mif^, or tr.t:}i[orc ilv. nj.^lve« 

. JO r.italn. 'I he* ic.a f}>a- l:v ncnreit to them, were tlu l\i'ui 

' \r')r:% the Kux.iit* rjuj ilic lukic : neither can ic be rea'on- 

■^ ..pliofMl \\\^ triov had .'"iv.' tolerable know i\!dgc of navlga- 

i ; and if t!iC praori».c thcv innt<c of painting was a good 

* '.ndr.tion for th^. rif.''.:y/e conjecture made by Boece, a fimilar 

I .i^ico that prevailed ajcong thofe Ethiopians in the army of 

\»r\c:r. (• will i'urn'lh any one clfe with another genealogical ac* 

"n: of the Caledonians equally authentic. 

^ V Jc Celt. Not. Oib. Ant. in Sarmatia* \ Hero^« HV. vu. c. i$m 

K QazkmL 
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CynsAR Iu:.sdrawJi a p.iia'kl I^.iv.'t:] t!-. C' .' 
and Gcrmnns. l/poii oniipaii: r; :!:.• jt ,.:,::• ;^ : 
cuft()iT]s of thofc iwo I'lcat natK^rs uij'i iIm \ . • 
the Ca!cdo:'*i:ins, one may caiily pcrcLi\c iliut •' 
cuflonis of the latiL-r h^wx a nnkh r.carcr r*.. '•> 
^;lai:c'.- ('> th-j <aM Crviniars tl\a!i t(^> rl\ (];i:ilr. 

*' 'i'lii: Cj'v'rmar.s, Irvs Cicai", cliflvi i.;:var\ • 
their niar.r.ii^ rK:'n tli. (j\.ii!s. TliLy iiii'i;y.r .. •. 
J^iiiids lo pivfulc in Rliy;ii/as <\C.\\\v:\^ ::(>r drj *\ • 
mild jacrifi'.Xo. llKir \vl:r;I«^ lives are en W-'i 
cither in luiniinn; or \n tu!ti\'atirfr tl:'j arts (.i .1 
nn'litar)' life. 'Jiivy ii'urc dxir.f'jlws early to !> 
and !:ar(;iliii..s. M'hcv rue i l.ui vviili ili'.f; ox ll . .• 
n.ar.ti's mad' o'l i-n-, !o il'uta p;r(Mt p-n't ol T 
bodies i?; nak(d. To af?;riciiltui . tl.cv r^i\c !t'. 
or r.o r'Tv inion. Tl v::r t.'/"d Cf,r.!]r>: nriiu ippliy r • 
niii.'c, rli( c!o, ai>d llcfl'. 'J*l:c:<»r!v p.'.iras ar.v : ■ 
tht in \'.l:o lu'vc a pi^priy in la-.d, j.r^'' ilv:ir r: . - 
giftratcs ?.r.d Princes. Ti^cic give anniially to i!; 
trilxs ai;d families vlio affociarc tc.rrf::lKr uv.-l: 
thcfr pjutcxHion, as nnxli r^i^Ms^d as tl^cy tliii.'. 
proper, and vheic they f' c ircft convenienr. I. 
the enfLiiriT V^-i* thelc r^i'^'^t- men oblic^e their cIl- 
pendents to ihift dieir Krrkn.enis.'* 

'' W}]KN^ a German r.adon ir, cnf^-^jcd in a 
war, cidier dela five or o[ffniivc, thcj invert ti'.- 
gei^eral to wliom tlicv commit the majiageirieiit uf 
it, witli a power of life and dv.atli. In time <\ 
•peace tliey have no pv.blic mngiilrare: die Clj-c!'-' 
of the feveral di^irltls and Clans diflribuie jiilliu- 
and decide contrc^verlles among thoi'e urder \\\ \: 
iiinTdid^ion. llol'bcrv is attended v/ith no dcrrcA 
of infamy, if commirted \vit!*.out the territorirs c-i 
the nation to which the robber belongs : nor d' 
thefe men fcruplc to affirm before the world, thr 

in 
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i) oplcr to cxercifc the youth, and to put a flop 
t ' ihc" j^iowth of cflcminacy, that practice mufl: 
I., not onl) inclulgal, but encouraged. In their 
jv.:!)Iic alTemblies wlien any of their Chieftains 
IIP' Li takes to go at the head of fuch an cxpcdi- 
:i.; ., t!io(c who give their approbation to his de- 
\\<\,\ rife up before the aflenibly, enlift themfclveS 
! . \\w Icrvicc, and are app'audcd by tlie niuhi- 
rt ic. Th'jy who break their eiiOT^cmcnts are 
rvv.I«:')::L;l traitois * and defcrtcrs : nor do they 
ever nfrcr recover their former honour f." 

'' TiiK Britons of the North, fays Dio, till no 
r;' nintl, biu live upon prey, huniinr*. and the 
i.;!i:s of the \vo(h1. They chvcll in tents, nak^d 
u:.d wiiiiout Hiocs. They take peculiar pleafurc 
'n co'Tiniitiir.g dcpredr.tions. They endure hun- 
,', 1, cold, ar.d every kind of hardlhip with vvon^ 
i! li'iil paiicncc T.*' 

'I' II \i principal lines of this pifture are ex-' 
tirniclv like thole of the original we have been 
:';!l now vicwir.r:; ; and the more we compare the 
i» c iunts which ancient authors have given of the 
r l]Kt:tive nations, the more we are ftruck with 
tlicir fimilarity in genius and manners. Dio has 
:i\i;ccl obl'vi-rved tliat the Caledonians went naked; 
(hit it may be prcfumed, that he meant no more 
than tliat they were poorly clad. This is all that 
K::incnius, the panegyrill, has faid concerning the 

* One would thinlc that Caifar, in this paffjgc, copied the 
unnners of an American tribe of Indians upon a like occailon.- 
1 his is the very metliod ufed by them in their aflemblics, when 
j'ncy refolv'- 6n a war. There is a wonderful firailarity betweed 
-ill nations in the firft (lage of fociety. 

+ Crf rie Bel. Gal. lib. vi. cap. 21, tz^ ly 

\ Dio, lib. Ixxii. 

K z babiti^ 
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habits of thofe Pifts who fought againft the Bri- 
tons of the South, before Caifar invaded thi; 
illand : and Cx'lar himfclf has told us that the fc 
who inhabited the inland parts of Britain in his 
lime were cloathed with flcins *. Whatever the 
opinion of Dio may have been on tliis fubjedl, it 
is certain, that the Caledonians could liardly fo 
cure tiicir lives againft the natural fcverity of their 
climate, without Ibme fort of cloathing, notwiilv 
Handing all their conRitiuional vigour and acquired 
hardinels. 

It muft be acknowledq;ed that Herodian like- 
wife fcciT. to make the inhabitants of North Bri- 
tain a naked people. His words are, " Thefe b:^r- 
barians arc llrangers to the ufe ofcioaths, but tlicy 
trim their bellies and necks with iron trapplngr., 
bciPig polfclled with a belief that iron is ornament- 
al and a fign of opulence, in the fame maiincr 
that gold is cilccmcd by other nations. Tl^y 
mark their bodies with a variety of figures re- 
fembling many diflerent animals. For this reafbn 
they take care not to cover their bodies, for fear 
of concealing thefe figures t. 

Bur this author has told us in the pafTage im- 
mediately preceding that now quoted, that thefe 
barbell ians were far from being totally naked, the 
greateft part only of their bodies being fo ; and 
that mud in all probability have been true. 

The Greeks and Romans knew very httle con- 
cerning the habits of the Caledonians, excepting 
thofe tliey wore in a day of battle. Upon fuch oc- 
cafions they were indeed very (lightly clad, if 



* CnefardeBel. Gal. lib. v. cap. 14. 
t Herod, lib. iii. cap. 47. 

cloathed 
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clo.ithcd at all. Before the engagement bcga" 
f hey threw away their upper garments, and march- 
vi\ up to the enemy having only a piece of thin 
lli.tT wrapped about their middle. The High- 
liiulersof Scotland inherited the fiime cuftom (o 
lue as the battle of Killicranky, in which tlicy 
foiurht in their Ihirts, liaving laid by their plaids 
:r.d fliort coats before the adtion began. The old 
Cvrm.in.^ behaved in the very fame manner upon 
fimilar occafions. 

Thusi: wlio are very meanly or thinly clad are 
in conimon convcrfation called naked. Agree- 
able to this ufual form (>f fpeech, Virgil ad\ifcs 
t!:;: Italian farm^rr v/hether in ploughing or fowing 
Lis groirul to work naked ; that is 10 fay, without 
th:U p.irt oF his garb that was no moi*e than a 
real incumbrance to him *. 

Trs [Dj.s tlie fl\ins of beafts worn by the Cale- 
iloinans, iike tlic rhore barbarous inhabitants of 
T^itniri ar.d Gonnany, there is rcafon to believe 
t!i:ir thcv imitated the latter in another part of their 
habit. The Germans wore woollen mantles, and 
thcfc fo-.iictimcs party coloured, though generally 
otlirrwife. A mantle of the latter kind was by 
the Romans called Sn'^nm^ and a party-coloured 
one either Si\:ru}n or HytJcctp promifcuoufly. The 
only g'lririeiu of an ordinary German was, accord- 
irg to Tacitus, a mantle tacked together with a 
Fibula^ or if that ihould be wanting tliey ufed a 
pin t. The Fibula was a buckle or ring made 



* Nudus an fere nudus. Virg. 

t Tegunren omnibus fagum, fibula aut (i defit fpina conferfum. 
C;i:icra intetti, &c, Locupletilfimi vclle dillinguuntur. StriOa 
ct lingulos arms exprimeiue § 

*^ Tacit, dcmor. Germ* p. 442. 
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of a thin phitc of UUcr, brafs, or iion, v.i:: i 
needle runni'^g ihrou[;h the micidic a;.d joir... i • . 
the buckle at one end. But if the |vii'ui v. I-. 
wore the inantlc v.ns too poor to afTord th: \\\ \\ ^ 
a fl:ewcr made citiicr of wood or bone v. as f •:; .- 
cd to aifwcr its life. The buckle or lkcu\.r !:• ;•: 
the two upper corner^] of tlic nianile ror^cdicr. 

It jnuil be allovvcd th-ir tlie writers of aiAie-^ 
liifloiy are fiL»:l as lo tlic [^iib worn by tlie C T - 
(donia::s, Picls, ar.ci Scois : but in a matter oi ti .. 
kind, we may fafcly depend on the faitli of ti.'- 
dition, efpeeiaily wlicn fupportcd by iiumcmfM'!;:! 
cuftom ; and wc are informed by both, thr.r ti. : 
xnoll ancient inhabitants of North Britain v/'.i.- 
clad with a Sa^^um tacked tocrether about the liCc !: 
with cither a pin or buekk"! If the S.^^um was of 
one colour, it was called, in the lar.o;u;i:2!;-^ of tik. 
country, Plaide : if party-coloured or fticahcd 
,wltii difTcrent dyes, it was called Breaccan. 

VarivO obferved that t!ie word Sngum is of 
Celtic e::traci. The word Bracca'. is fo hkewifr. 
In tlie Galic tongue, vvhicli is pcrhans tlie moA; ge- 
nuine branch of the old Celtic, SrAc fipnil:cs a 
Hvin or liide. The Germani;, like many other 
uncivilized natioiis, covered thomRhes with, fl^ir.j 
before they began to manufacture woollen jluiTs ; 
arid as Saic was the narnc of their origiiial g:U'l>, 
it is hig'^Jy probi^hle, that a^ter the wo)lien man- 
tle w::s i!:rrodueed in its p'ace, they gnc ir tl.e 
Avcll knov/n nnuiC of their former coven!:^^,. T'lis 
corjedture is fo much the more plaufible that the 
form of their mantle was in a great degree finn- 
Jartothatof their old covering. 

If v/e confult either lexicographers, or the wri- 
ters of r-o:co critical and c-%'nIanatory, we fiiah' find 

r 
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!• mc diinculty in fettling the precife meaning of 
{ii : \'. i:rd Bnicca. Eat every Highlander in Britain 
L ()\/s th.it tlic Bracca was an upper gaiment of 
ili\e:fc (olouis. The very word is to this day 
]VL!LiVv:d in i\\'^ Galic language, with the addition 
(>r oily a (ingic letter, and, in the fame language, 
; j]\ tiling that is party-coloured is conftantly di- 
!i:.:p:iiinKd by ihc epithet Breac. 

\j\A \i, was the favourite colour atnong the Ca- 
i. uoni.ms "^^ or at lead the mod prevalent. That 
::icir women of quality ufed blue mantles 
may be concluded from a paffage of Claudian f^ 
.'Ls well as ff'^iii tradition. 

Tin: only or principal difference between the 
drefs of the males and females was, that the 
mantle of the latter flowed down to their ankles, 
.:s it did amo'^.g the women of Germany, The 
life of the FihiiLi was common both to the men 
and t!iC women of Caledonia *. 

K 4 It 



• Soiin. cap. xxjrv. 

■J- Iiuic Caiedonico vc!ataBrItnnn?a monflrp 
I'cfro Pi^^la gcnns, cujus veftigia verrit 
Ca'iilu-s, ocvuniquc a:(lum incniitur amiftus. 

Ci<tud. Imprim. Con. Sell. 
In this pnirage Biirain is perfonified by the poet, and is painted 
in the cli.'cks, and dad with a blue manfic in the Pi£li(h manner. 
J( is hp.rdly polfible to make fenle of the words without taking 
thciT) in this view. 

I have it from very good aiuhnrity, that 8 large filvcr burkfcp 
once worn by Kr-hcrt Rrucc, King ot ScotLind, was till of late 
in the poifcfiion of Macdougal, of Dunolly, a gentleman in Ar. 
rvlclliiie. jiruce, after the fatal battle of Methvcn, found him- 
klF under the neccfliry of firing to the Highlands, attended by 
only a fmall band of tru(ly friends. Macdougal, of lx>rn, one 
of the anceftors of the gentleman now menrioned, being in the 
L'ngliih incereil, attacked that illudxioui Ptioce in his flight, and 

overpowered 
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It woukl be no dilTiciilt ii^nncr to i .uv :" • 
parallel between the Gcrniar.s and C:.!i!» • 
iTiUcli fuitlicr. TlioCe whn have cTA|iiircci \'. !i!i i. • 
into the pilrn.Tval fiatc cjf North I'lir^ii;:, w'.l! ; 
the coinp.uilbn in a much llionr;er I'^'Ju, upo i p r 
iifirg, with attention, that admirable trealiJu 't 
Ta-.i^-is eo'-cernir.g Cermrir.y aiici its inhabit;'::-, 
^J'liere is i'crTai'ilv a fli»\ T'' iUjiff)ri' iry h)^*^-'':; 
nil raiioi^.s in a ]);:i1):ih).:s ilaU*. Tlie finiii .::' - 
r\\\\^ he inncli more aj-parcnt Ixtwetn nntif)!;i- (*]• 
ri* rJiy rpiii: [: iVoin ilie f'mi. f^.;iree. Vm\ it c\, 

.' ■ I 1 

-i.-'irlv i.iil vjv of !ii. (j ri.ior..' ..: i •'.': . i '. , 
Tnar rlie coi.fV.iiVji'y b ;vcc:i t!-.;. », ;^ ;''^' r ,•■ 
C'iflfjm'-; a il iij'iui'al rn vj^.crii, is mu''l'i nw,v>. Ilii!.- 

» ; . • • • - i * • 

.» I ' ' ■ I . .w ' • • . ' ) . . • i . • .1 ' . 1 

«. ■ . I 

Jw 111' ■- k.»- .^1. «.j ■,»._ ;.''i...^ ' v.. ji'.^ ^.ji' 

,- T I • » . • ■ 1 ■ ' 

^.... \>. til. ''111.. »■. , il , xl ' , V|/ 
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'j':-7r> r.'rL.'U <'>i)':.':Li(.ii ; ■■\.ir-il: tlr- (v/ -M-n i.e. \\\\\\ 
as isi tliat c:;i]v j;: .:cd v!v. .\r!!; I'.oirh riVain \v s 
peopled, tlie art of ])ii:ld;::r-, ar.d navir.it.: 2; veiil.!:, 
iTinfi: have been either toially unknown, or very 
imperfe':;ly undeifioo:! .in Germ my, it is much 



overpowered him v-irh fi'.pcrlor ir.TTi.Sers. nmce prrformt*H pro- 
digies of v:ilour, in a nauow r. ifs v/liere he poUcd liirnk^lfflnirl'; 
till all hlo I'jifhcJs v.-eii^* our ^f (i.»ng'.'r ; l.nr he was forccJ at 
Jcn;;:h ro give v. ay, r»»ui in liio retreat Icfr his uppcY rnrmen^, cr 
at l(:ri<l the bi!c!:!e 'a i'h which it wa.s t*a''tcr.cd. This iVufFie in 
whicli Hiuce wa< (hu.^ -^orlTcid, it; fun;^ by Bdibour, an eld Scor- 
tilL hard. 

* bir Wiih'am Tcuipie. 
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I :c probiblc xVm the firft: inhabitants of Cale- 
i 11 cimc rather from the Southern divifion of 
! • iilaiid, than from any part of the Northera 
^ tir.cnt, at ihc diftancc of feveral days failing 
;. :u any part of Briiain *. 

'1'his indeed is a very plaufible argument, and 

.; 'v..ulc to h^ obviated ; at ihe fume time it is not 

. ; t^i niairain t!ie period of time in which the 

f I '"J: -s coalJ tnfi* V'.Titure to commit themfelves, 

\.^\\ fufv-ty, to the ocean. 

W V. kriow from good authority, that the Suiones 

r» ;-'; •1*%- h.Ki VvTv cor. fidcnibic fleets, eitb.cr in 
, Jvic ri' 'Li ihc XuMiiorn occai:, i:- Tnijan's 

;/ f- ; of eo/.::'].:^*!\^e it iiv.iy be prc'lmicd, tliat 
t . V Uiii'c/ thenri" of iMiildir.ci; and navigating lliips 

,*;!i 'a.lt<r. Th''. TontDnes, who fonrrht ogninft 
' . :^ \;..-. :.;, :r :l h.\-: ]:..} '^^iV.r u>^;i- ib!e vcflcls 
. I .:]■ •:^ :'-.ir'' '.•/> ;i:.u \]:S]:- fjniiiieb lo Ger- 
:'. ':iv !r;^'ii lb-: N »rt:T..r:i parts "of Scandinavia, 

i:; ... r^ 'r c'.!'.,I^vijil expedirion 
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!•! :K.v':lw;fi oT i!ie i>,me Tcutones, or of the 
^ :":.). c:;, (^r of i:;!r/.' O'Jivr nLiritime r^ation in the 
\". .l-jn; \y\iZ of Gormnny, • might have ventured 
v.;>.):i ii voyag: to Nortli Britain, five or fix hun- 
.".v ;! vrars, at \c:\ft^ b.f)re t:jc Suiones made (uch 
;: ec)i.'r-^i"i:ib!e ronre at Tea in the rci^n of Tra- 
jn. Iv do.s not appear that the Gauls underftood 
!' I r.n'j'rs muv^h f )o::cr than the Germans. If the 
:• :eM!c!:i:is math early voyages to the coafl of 
C.;ul, the f'lme iove of gain that carried them thi- 
I'xr would have led them hkewife to the maritime 

• Ifiijcs, Ciit. EfTa/, p. 71. t Tacit. Lips. p«450. * 

parts 
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parts of Gcrmnny ; and norhiiig could liiridr ('. 
All nin.ns, a«iy n:ore than llu Gauls, iVom Icju- 
i.!^-\ the more; liiiiplc brand;cs of lliip buildir.g ai.d 



i};i\!r;r.ti():L 



It may indeed be faid that the Gauls mi;^!n 
ii.;ve ea'il) learntd the art of building Ihips fn^in 
I'lc Pi''rc:x:ins of Mal'ilia, wlio \v».m*o kttlcd am.), i^ 
ihcin, a a1 c >rj' qucotiy n"ii;j;iU have uiKiciAor,! 
li\i a-lans nuioh ciirhtr than tiie Germans. 12;:t 
Soutli Biitiiin mull have b.en pLfjplcd, if v/c zww 
j idg^r from appL-aianccs, before tlie Phococans p-jj- 
Vciicd tliemf-lvcs of the Maflihan diflric^l of Gau!, 
an (jvcnt which happened about five hundred years 
before the biith of Chrift *. 

Without admitting an early knowledge of 
ravlgition, it is dillicult to account how the VA- 
pic Gaulo tranfported themfelvcs into Eii'.ain. 
They cerrairJy could not (low themfjjvcs, tiiiir 
wives, children, and cattle, in Currachs. TliCy 
mufc, in flioit, have vcrtels of a larger and better 
coniinifiion. Should this be allowed, what could 
hinder the ancdlors of thofc Saxons, r^riefians, 
No.nians, and Oilinans, wh.o harra/Tcd the South- 
ern parts of Europ? i:i after ages, from havinp; 
vtir.ls equally good vvitii thofe of Gaul, orfiom 
in.'k:.':g voyages into a Cv)U'itry at thii difcance of 
a fo\v days iivili.ig ? The Saxons inkftcd the coail 
of Britain under the reign of Diocletian ; and \\ 
we can give credit to Saxo Grammaticus, tlic 
Danes invaded Britain fevcral ages before the 
Roman enfigns were difplayed there. But be th.it 
as it will, it is certain that the maritime nations of 
Germany and Scandia were very bold adventurers 



• Juftr lib. xliii. c. 3# 

at 
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?r ica, before the Roman empire began to de- 
viiP.c; and they may have been fo much fooner, 
1. (Uiofh the Greek and Roman hiilories are filent 
\\y..)'\ ihac head. 

1 1- it. n:iould be faid, that the firft Belgic co- 
|):iics made their way into Britain in Curacbs or 
b'l^s made of wicker arid ox hides, it may be 
. uwcrcd, that thcfc Curacbs mull then have been 
Ki iid'-rp.bly larg'^r than thofc ufed for many ages 
!)" (Irvcial barban 'US nations upon rivers and narrow 
1', r^ds. The Evlgic colonics who tranfmigrated 
i.MO Britain, had origuially cattle to carry along 
v:m\\ them in tiieir transports : and there is 
ro reafon to believe that the ancient inhabitants 
..r Britaiiriy, Normandy, or Picardy, had more 
C.Mi to build vciibls fit for a national 'migration, 
(if more ccjuragc to ufe them than the ancient in* . I 

'-.abi'tants of Holland, Frielland, Weftphalia, Sax- 
o;:y, or Denmark. •- It is true, the latter lay at a 
l^rcarer diftance from Britain : But if the Britons 
of laican's time ventured out into the ocean ia 
Cira.l's *, tlie old Germans might have likewise 
dr. le i'o. Sl'ioiild they even be too timid or un- 
il.ilfu! to make at once a crofs voyage to Cale- 
donia, it v/a.s always in their power, after coaft- 
i.\i^ rhc -^v'gic Gaul and Soutli Britain, to arrive 
■.d hill in the Norihcrn divifion of this ifland. 

Fro m the parallel drawn between the Germans 
n;.d Calodonians, and theobfervations I have made 
u.i the I'uppofcd flare of navigation in thofc times, 
it muft be owned that there is fome additional 
Hirngth given to Eede's tradition, and the remark * 
of Tacitus. But after all, the Gaulilh dcfcent of 



* Lucani Pharf. lib. iv. vcr« 130, et (c^. 

the 
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the Caledonims is the moft natural and thc^ !-•• 
liable to objedions. In the obfcurity which i:. 
volves (b early a period, probability muft tiiM- 
place of all arguments drawn from the fimilnritv 
of manners and cuftoms which invariably ftibriii 
aniong all barbarous nations ; at the fame time, I 
am actually of opinion, that the Caledonians ciiJ 
Germans dcfcended originally from the fame QwvX- 
ilh "^-^rd^, 

Tm: Gauls wlio firft poHliTed tliemfelvcs m" 
Britain, might eafily, at the liime time, fend cc>- 
lonics beyond tlie Rhine. In a courfe of ages t!./ 
inhabitants of Gaul, as they poirciTcd a fineciimnr-. 
and foil, naturally formed themf(::lves into regular 
governments and commutu'ries, and made amor* 
r.;p;d progrefs towards civilization than llie Ctli'.- 
Germanic colonics they ftnt beyond tlie Rhine, 
and which, from the nature of the country tiny 
pofieilcd, miifl longer remain in a Hate of bnib.i- 
rity. In proccf:; cf rime the Gauls, no duul)r, 
from an iricrcnlo ut nuiiibors, fLUt fuccc.llive tn. 
jnnics to Rritnin. The firll colonillb, from th- 
pivtiwre of thotl: TLjv/ com-.^rs, gradiinliy migrate! 
to the N'orth, :.ill at l.ifl tlicy potleiled ibLmfelw^ 
r.f rh.^ in-jcccffibie mountains of Caledonia. Th.,: 
rli^y nov only found f:rcurity to th^^mfclvcs but d 
t!K:ir origii^iai ciiiloms and langnagc, v/liich, iVon^. 
ih* n-.-niicity of :i liic fpvcr.t \\\ 'nuniinn;, fuiljAv' 
very 1 . '.v i.':novarions. 'J 'he nortlKrn Gcrniai s, 
c::ri:air!v, from fnnilar circuinrcances, gradu'^li\ 
hi'i rn.')-./. H tov.Tjcir. tiie Baltic, a*:d liacl the fan;* 
opp«\'LU./uics of pi^-fcrvingthc ancient cufloms ni 1' 
la.:?^:.:nrc once common to the i?,reat Celtic ftoci: 
']'?-.::.: iv^ rci":mbiar:cc between the old Geim^:/. 
a^:u Caledonians is better accounted for, than frci:^ 
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I vkduftion of the latter from the former in an af- 
ter nge. 

A s the Gauls, as I have above faid, made a 
r-uickcr progrefs towards civilization than their 
V lunics in Britain, and beyond the Rhine, fo their 
I .guage and manners fuffered a more rapid 
(. lanpjci. The arts of civil life introduce among 
r.iankind anew form of ideas, and of courfe new 
. \-ds and new manners. To this, and this alone^ 
1 uft be afcribcd the difference between thcCale- 
'^.liaiis, and the Gauls and Britons of the South, 
::i point of the conftrudlion of their language, 
^iid the diverfity of a few national cufloms. 
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DISSERTATION XIH. 



Of the Degrees and Titles of IIoiion: 
amon£r the Scots of the Middle 'A- t^. 
Of obfolctc Law Terms in Re<:^iarn A! a- 
jcilatcm. Of the MerchetcT. Mulici-um, 



r-pilK Galic dialetf^ of the old Celtic wns i!r 
\k, aimmoii langua{;;j of tlic gicitcfl purr , ; 
Scotlard, from time immcmoria!, down to ti* 
eleventh century. Th^ Scots who iiiv to the S.:;'!) 
of Clyde and \\\z Perth h.ad, for fe, ^.ral a,i;cs / - 
fore the cera now aii'gntd, a n;<).xl deal ol ii:i^r- 
coiirfe with the Saxons of Len^icia and IXin'. 
Tliat divifion of Scotland wan, ar intervals, fiih;..'..L 
to a Saxon ciovcrnmcnt "•'■. Some of tl:c Sjc 
Kings were Lords of Cumlxrlaud, before \\\J\\ 
acceliion to the throne, and kept thtir little conir- 
in that part of iuigland. ' From thcrle circuinih:::- 
ces we may conchidc, that tlio Savon to^ ':\v: pre- 
vailed in the Soiitliern divifion of North Bri..^:- 
{k^x a corfiderable time before it croiTcd tlie '-^L i.". 
of Edinburgh, in its progrcfs to the North. 

ToccTiir/. 



* ** Slccnc hc-in" t^o Inws of Scotlnnl w^rh ihofc of Malcolm 

•• 5\co:)J. Bni it I.N lar from hf inp clt-ar iliat the laws which 

..' Taicr that King*:' r..in:c nrc !o ancient. '1 hey contain rr,my 

V I'ds nnJ rcims v\hlcli belong to a more modL'rn age : befidcy, 
■\.'V rdcr to ciilloni.;, m\<\ n imos of ofliccs, which belong to a later 
' :rird. SLcnc J-hcv-ilc lUtrihutcs to David the tirthhofc rbur hooVs 

V l.icii arc iriti;kti, Rt'<:;'ain [viniellaiem Scoiix. This Monarch, 
scLXf Jing to his calculrtiion, bvPnn to reign in the year of Chrill 
.'•.-:■, or r.Lour the twenfy-rcmrh of Henry the Firft. But 
•' ri'clph fJe Glanvilic did not vrire his tieatife conceining th« 

\ - aiul cinun-is of Enrjand, tiJl after the twenty-fixth of Henry 

'-• S'jcond's reijn, that is, not till the year ii8o| and the/ 

'.J coii.parc ihi:» book of Giaovillc's, and the Regiam MajeAa- 

teoi 
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Tocr.TTiER with the hnmiJ^pfc, cufloms and 
i v.s of the Saxons, Malcohn Cancinorciiit roducccl * ^- 
^iXoirornFrcnclTiiiks'bf hicigiUfacyand horiOur, >^'.! 
'..''known t il] the n in^Scotland. ' ^ 

^ TrnroRiv that ti;nc North Britain, like other un- 
r Hilu d countries, m^y be fuppoftd to have been 
..•i\ dv.KClivc in its huv??. Hcclor Toece, and 
. ..:k otlur Scottifli Iv-floriars, have givtii the wcr d 
.1 al^iaot of fomo excellent laws mnc^c by Ken- 
:. th thr .^<.C()nci ard Mnchcih : but ihcir ni.tho- 
:::y c)a tl^is hrr.d is cxtrcnmly qucllion.\! le. There 
i. aroilv.r hoviy of laws which are ccir.ir.orlv at- 
'li^iited to Mnkoim, the fecoi.d of ihat natr.e, 
' ;.n in t!}0 yer.r 1004 niounicd the throne of 
.\.'^::nrAl: but cur nbKTl: anticiiiarics have been 
I :rich divided on tliis fubjcc^h The learned Sir 
!';hn Skj no, and Sir James Dalrymple, are pofitive 
ilwt thell: laws oiiqlit to be afciibedto Ma'cofm • 
in\i Dr. N'ioMlbn, Kilhop of Carlillc, Dr. Hickes, 
..iid before ihem, Sir Henry Spelman, contended 
furfixirif; them to a Inter period. I have thrown 
:u the bottom of the page SpcIman*sown words*. 

Mal- 
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Malcolm MacKunnkth, or the flcord Ki* '^ 
of Scotland of that name, was cotcmporary wi; j 
Canute. He was long at war with the D;nur, a: ! 
Enrjlifli; arid it is not likely that he borruu( 1 
thefe titles of honour from cither of thofe n-.u'i-)}. . 
It is much more probal)[c that his great grar.dii' i 
Malcolm CaTxmorc' Import^^d thcni from P.i;^;. 
land. In theMacAipineor MacKcnneth laws uu. 
tion is frequently made of earls *, amu:;;.; t!' 
barons. Sir James Dalrymple infers fjom \\\\ 
circumftance, that we had that d.grce ofh^vnu. 
in Scotland durinr^ Malcolm the fecond's rcii^;: » 



tcm of Scotland, will rcr. lily ^\^'^ A'cii r.n nrjccmenr and nmMi:iii 
in them, k\\ u tbt-y muil crMiclu^Je o:iv* of rl.e t^^o \sa? cop'., tl :«• . 
tlic other, lliit J allow oiIjcts to clercrn)inc whether uc h;ue '• 
ported our fyftcm of Inv.-s fVnm Scoilnnd." 

** If it Is i!7,polr.Mc to prove that the fl-uonl law vns cfir.hlYii ? 
in Fnglnnd htTorc the Normp.n mrujuctr, it I5 ^herv'^forc Tt tut. 
being probable th.ir il:e fiiLrx* f udni l'." v a? knov. n in Wrv . 
aHouc fixty years before that epoch, I iciwevcr ancient du- ie:». • ■ 
between the French and the Srors mav have been, ir m:.v i • 
doiibccd whether M:ilco!m the Sccor^d had inruconilc cnn:..! 
wifh that, or nnv other Conhn( n«I na.Inn. to iwirn fhr com ;• 
lution of their govcrnTr.ent, or to knrv; even tb'. i" lirlc- of ilir.i-:''' 



and hpnoiir, fo as to iran'^fer tliem ini'j his own kingdojp. It ? 
hardly credible that he could h?.vc been the ai'.rhcr of thofe lr,\. ■: 
which ci'-'c cxaC: defer iprion'; of tb.e i.Sx'Ji'^ o^' cliancclior. ju.i- 
ciary chamberhiln, frcward of rhe hri.niold, Cf-nltablc, \v.'\\\\' 
chal, fhcriff, provca, b^iilie'*, of bu'?bs, lofictl.cr wi:h tiivf p I- 
vilcgcs and jurifdiClicn of baron«j. ** 'J i:c Biiton", fay? Cnrnbrlo:), 
difown the name of barons : nor is rlterc any thin:^ hid v. i:h re- 
gard to It in the Ssxon laws. The fii ft n.ent:on of this tir'c th .: 
1 have met with, is in a fr2^mf»nt of the laws niuiicby Caniit<* ihc 
Greatf** See Spclman's Gioflaiy, under the words Lex licoto- 

rum. 

■j- Britannia, under the article, Decrees of aU England. 



* Co!lc£\ions> p. 14.6. 
f Coinitc?. 



But 
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I If the argument is not conclufive, till it is iid* 
iMiccd that that Monarch v. as the author of the 
Mat Alpine laws ; and if the ancient copy to which 
(!.j karncd knight appeals; be a fiifficient autho- 
jjfy to afcribe thcfe laws to Malcolm MatKenncth, 
li.c old tradition which attiibutes them to Mac- 
Aipin, is an argument equally good for making 
(I.vm much more ancient. 

EARL is oiigiiially a Danifh word, which 
r. iwcTS to Coi'ful, Comes and Dux, of the Latin 
i.ud in the middle ages *. Daliymple infers, from 
t\vo or three conclufive author!. ics, that we had 
C'omites and Vicc-comites in Scotland before the 
J. iGcn of Malcolm the Second t. But he allows that 
(!;i.s title of dignity was not hereditarily annexed to 
r.milics, till the time of Malcolm Canemore. The 
5v jts hiftorians accordingly tell us, that MacDuff^ 
lliane of Fife, was the firft that obtained the 
hereditary title of Earl to his family. 

Buchanan I fays, that there was no title of 
IwMiour in Scotland (hperior to that of Knight, ex- 
1. pting ihofe of the Thanes and Judiciaries, be- 
\<\tz the reign of Malcolm the fecond. But it is 
r;:)t even certain that there were gentlemen of the 
tvju^jfrian order in Scotland, fo early H Cambden 
a':d SpeMc.i fuppofe, that the origin of tJiis dig- 
r.iiy murt be invefligated among the ancjent Ger- 
n:a"S. They quote the following pafiage from 



1 

* SpcJm. Glcjr. under the v.'ord Eorla. - 
f Collect, p. 146. 

♦ Rer» Scot. lib. 6. cap. jz. 

II We (ind no great mention of this order till Malcolm the 
TliTvl's time. Henry FitsEmprcfs was fent from England to 
:t^c?ive the honour of kniginhood from David the ion of that 
Ti i.icc. 

L Tacitus : 



iw««w 
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Tacitus: *' Amorg the Gcrmar.s, it is never c . 
tomary for any man to (arry arms till the t<'. \ 
miinity have tirll piven their apprubuion. '1 h ; 
done, one of \\v: p;incip:il ncA>iIi:y, or the Ncir •• 
man's faihcr or relation, adeems Inm with a Ihi \\ 
orjavchn, b'.foro a public aHemb'y. This cu- . 
mony eor.fiis the fanx; ciL;:Mty amonpj il:eni i!. ' 
the ''own (.I'.)vh ani')rc^ tl:e Ivcjina-KS. Jicforc t!: 
youih rcc-jiv^j this lio:-our, liuy arc reckoned f» 1. 
apait of a private family; but from tliat (!a. 
fortli they are coi.fideicd as members of the c( ip- 
monwuilth *" 

Ei-FoRE tl;c titles of Ean^ris, £ar!s, DiiI'; -, 
Marquiflcs and Vifcdints uere imported from fo- 
rcij^n cour tries, all the degrees of honour hr:(Av;: 
in Scuihi' d were, as far as 1 can Karn, the Ki •,;<;, 
the Lord, the Tanift, and the ToHiich ; toj^eilx: 
with tliofe belonging to oftices, civil and ecclrfi- 
aflicnl. Karons came in with the feudal law. I'l' • 
word E'.*rl is of a Danilli extracl ; and the lan^^uiv^j 
of the Danes wiis unkm^wn here till after the mi i- 
die of the ninth century. Robert ilie Third en- 
ated our fit ft Dukes, and James the Sixth our 
Marquifes, Viscounts and Pjaroners. 

The ancient Scots or Highlanders call the W,. 
vereign Ri \ the old Britons or Welfli Rhuy ^ th: 
modern French R':y \ the Italians Re \ and the Sp:> 
niards Rey. From th.is fimilarity of foundr,, \\\\\ 
identity of fcnle, wc may renfonabiy infer, th.:- 
the Rex of the Latin is derived from the Celtic, 
and had originally the fame idea affixed to it which 
is conveyed by the correfpondent names in the ll- 
veral dialects of that language. 

♦ Tacitus de mor. Germ. cap. 13. 

The 
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'run n»ea:iing of Ri is a ruler ; and among the 
'.Jir.ts the idea of dcijx:>tirm was not annexed to 
1 'j;ovtTnmcrit. This opi.iion only obtained 
• . :k K-ll. TIic Celtic na.ior.s limiied the regal 
•'.oiity to very naircAv bounds. The old Mo- 
: :.!ii of North Britain and Ireland were too 
.::, either to controul the pride and in/olence 
: j:k great, or to rellrain the licentioufnefs cf the 
J ; iLue. Many of thofc Princes, if we credit 
ii. »ry, were dcthioned, and fonie of ihcm even 
; It to d.ath by their (ubjcdls; which is a demon- 
::.,.to:i th.at their power was extremely circum- 
:.iiL.J. They were not in poflellion of treafiirei^ 
\n kc. p (I mding armies, or to corrupt ihofe whofe 
rv.v.'.ce mipht induce ihcm to be inftruments of 
r\;.:niiy. 

Next to the King were thofe great Idrdhol- 
J;'is who arc calkd jLWj in Englifh, Lairds in 
r\()tch, and Tiernain the a::cient Galic. It it very 
J n. I able that the Galic Ticrna^ or the Welch 
ley} ;/, was the fud title of fupreme dignity among 
[\k Celtic natiors*. 

The HighlancJtrs and Irifh frequently addreft 
:';c .^';. p. erne bci g under this name; and hence 
It m.y bo co'icludcd, that their anceftors had no 
conception of power fuperior to that of the T'ierna. 
y\o\x\ the fame confidcraiion we may likewife in- 
fer, th:it originally every one called Tierna was 
-u; irdipcndent i'lincc. It was only aftrr many 
fuch Lords had become the valfals of mightier 



* TIcrna is deiived very probably from Tr, 7h we^ by wyf 
^f err.intnce, and Ferrari, Latid* Ferraii^ in the oblique Cft(f« 
p luces Ernn. So tl.at Tterna is the fame wiih Tierun^ A man 
'/ iiWity or a ^reai proi^rielor of lanA, 

L z Princes 
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Princes, that this name was given to porfoiis i;. i 
Itate of fiibordinution. As the Romans f( rn/ ; 
their Rex owl of tlicCelric word /?/, To the G: ■.'- 
derived their Tif.ftr»o> from Tierna. Tiic woid 1 ,. 
rant was originally no more odioiij^, in the !.:• . 
guap;'j of that nation, than King is in that u{ I .-.. 
gLiixl. It were an eafy matter to fliow that li,:; 
cxcclkm Prir.ees were ftilcd Tyrants in Q\k:v - ^ 
and ag:c.:.:l)lo to thut modcof cxnr;.-i]!on in .v.^- ■ 
times, /luicas gives the very fame title to t!jc ^; • 
old Latinus. 

The third name of dit'iiitv nmonn; the Scru.. < 
ancient limes v;as 7'^/'.//?, or i'nj'iflcjr. Th:/ w; 
Jias b-..cn coiilb'.mch d uith ThaiK^ v/l/uh <e : 
fiequirfuly in the hillory of .Scorlar.d. llw:]'. 
fays, that bL*fore the reign of Malcfjlm the Sv-oj:: •. 
Thane v/as the highell title immediately afrcr ti .• 
of Kirp:. llis cxi^iication of the word is, tlu-. (' 
vcrnor of a country, or the King's Lieiitei.a a . 
a certain divifion of his dominions *•. Kvrry f. 
converfant in the liiflory of Scotia* d !:;>: rc:ui . 
B.mqiiho, 1'hanc of Loehuber, MiicDnty, Th. • 
of Fife, and Somerlcd, Thane of Aigyle. 

Thk appellation of Thane was known in Kr: - 
land, and conimon there for fevcral ages: r.orv... 
it difcontinucd till after the Norman cor.queft. !•. 
the Saxon tongue, Tbane^ Theger^ and Tain^ fiy 
nified a Servant or Miniftcr t. 

The Irifh had their Tanift ; and in their l;ii- 
gunge the meaning of that word is, the feco: * 
perfoii, or fecond lliingt. It is not probable tli / 



* Prx or Thanos hoc cfl prjcfedos Rcgionum. Buchm. . 
Milcolm. 

•J- Spclman*s Gioflary, under thcfe words. 
\ b&e Lho/d*s liilh Di£tionary. 
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:!.: y borrowed the title from the Englifli, as, not- 
virliflanding of Ccde's allegation concerning the 
;: ;u!ly diipofuioii of the Irifh towards the SaxoDS 
. I ihc fixrh and fcvenih centuries, they had a 
I., rtal averfion to the Engiifh ; and before the 
,:.qucfl: of Ireland by Ilcnry the Second, the tide 

' '['.mill became obftjleic : it may therefore be 

..iMinod that TarJil is an ancient Gah'c word. 
I N the rcttlcmcnt <»f fiiccclVjon, the law of 

■■.. :lf ly prevailed in heland from the carh'cft ac- 

. ".rs of lime. '* According to that law, <ays 

> : jarr.es Ware *, the hereditary right of ruccef- 

j u a:; woi xr.aintaincd among the Princes or the 

• : .-■:.< '-•f conntKOSi Inic tlie ilrorgejl:, or I;c who 

a nK;fl folluv/crs, very often the tidcft and molt 
\ 'iithy of the deccafed King's blood and name, 
i. .CLtdcrd him. This peifon, by the common 

.;;V..r,v^ of the people, and in the lifetime of his 
I ^«.l.x« fibr, wi:s appointed to fucceed, and was 

:'lcd T.niifl^ that is to fay, the fecond in dignity. 
W !,()cvcf rectived this dignity, maintained him- 
,!i' \\ni\ followers, partly out of certain lands (et 
. pirt for diat purpofe, but chiefly out of tributary 
ir.jpofitions, which he exafted in an arbitra- 
fv man.ncr; impolitions, from which the lands 
of the church only, and thofe of perfons vefted 
wiih particular immunities, were exempted." \ 

The fame cuftom was a fundamental law in \ 
J^iootland tor many ages. Upon the death of a | 
King^ the throne was not generally filled by his ^ 
(0:1, or daughter failing of male ifluc, but by his » 
}>rother, uncle, coufin-german, or near relation of \ 
ihe fame blood. The pcrfonal merit of the fuc- \ 



^ Antk). and Hift. of Ireland, chap. 8. 
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(Tor, the regard paid to the memory of his im- 
tdiate ancdlors, or his addrcfs in gaini ^g a 
ajority of the leading men, frequently adva: ced 
llim to the crown, notvvithftandiug tlie precautions 
taken by his predccelior. 

The hiflory of the Saxon heptarchy, or that 
of the Englifh monarchy, down to the time of the 
CO iqucft, (hews, that tlie law of Taniftry was 
very often the rule obfcrvcd in the lucccliion of 
Sovereigns. No great rcgiid was paid to heredi- 
tary right : the King's brother was frequently pre- 
ferred to his foi ; a baflard Pn:v:e '.omLtimcs took 
place of a !• giiimate one ; and the will of the 
lad reigiiing Sovereign had more than once ex- 
cluded the lineal heir. 

It is plain that the law cf Taniflry had a 
natural tendency to cmbn:il families, countries 
and kingdoms. In all the p'aces v/here it pre- 
vailed, domeftic feuds, provincial inrurrcc\io. s, 
and national vv.^rs, inufl: have been Unavoidably 
frequent. But as the Scots and Irifli, and almofl 
every other Celtic nation, mnde arms the great 
occupation of life, they thou;:;!it it highly 
inexpedient to inlrult the dircdion of the ftatc lo 
infants, minors, or unexperienced youths. With 
them it was th? mod cUcnria! confidcration (o have 
a brave aid difintereflcd Prince, v/ho had been 
inured to v/ar, and who could Icr.d them into the 
field, infpire them with fpirit, and fupport them 
with conduit. They confidercd the King at once 
as the fubjedt and leader of the community. 

I N Ireland the law of Taniftry not only deter- 
mined the regal fiicceffion, but likewife extended 
to every great eftate pofleflcd by a fubjedt. The 
Lord of every country, and the Chief of every 
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Srpt was fiiccecdcd, ".ot by his fort or next heir, 
but by the Tanift, who was ele<5\i v^^ and who fre- 
quently procured his elcifHoii by /brce of arms'. 
In Scotland the cafe was much the iame, till the 
cftablifliment of the feudal law, and in ibme pla- 
ces long after that period 

I N the Highlands and Weftern Ides the Tienia's 
next hrothcr cliiiincd a third f part of t/ie eftatc 
during lif^', by virtue of a right founded on an 
iiiiiiiLiTiorial cuftom. It io not ai- 'i- two hun- 
dred years back fincc the Taniftrv •:.%. i tion^ arid. 
the difpures confequent 'ipon it, puv.-.'ed im the 
Highlnndb. There have been foniw iiiflai^ccs of 
it mudi later.. 

TosHicH was anot^^pr title of honour whicli 
obtained among ihe c^ots of the middle ages. 
Spelman imjigincd that this dignity was the /ame 
with that of the Thane t. But the I lighlaridcrs, 
among whofe predeceflc)rs the word was once com- 
mon, difli.iguifh carefully in their languag:e t/ie 
7'oJJjich from the Taniftair^ or the Tierna, When 
they enumerate the different clafles of their great 
men, agreeable to the language of former times, 
they make ufe of thefe three titles, i.i the fame 
fentence, with a disjunctive adverb between them. 

I N Galic, Tus^ ToSy and Tofbicb^ fignify the 
legiH?ii^^^y or //;c Jirft part of any thing, and 
fomctimcs tlie front of an army or battle B. Hence 
the Name Tojbub IT ; that is to fay, the General, 



• Sir Jchn D.i> is's Hiftor. Relations of Ireland. 

1 nan I urnis. 
X Spv.lm tJIcir under the word Thane. 
II See Lhoyd's IriHi Didlionary. 

•il The Moguls or CAlmachs give the name of TV/i/'/t to their 
(i:ad3 cf tribes, and that of Cmntailba to their Great Chan.— ^ 

L 4 C»n 
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or Leader of the van. The intcrprctat'KMi now 
given of the word Tofliich is cor.i'irniui hy ilx* 
name of a coLi'idciable family in ilic HighKiiulb oi 
Scotland — the clan of M'liitolh, wlio liiy, tii.ii 
they derive their pi:digree from l he illultriuus M.ic 
DuO", once Thane, and afierwards l^:lri of VWc. 
MacDufF, in confideration of his ferviccs to Mal- 



C^an iifclfis rb.c Uin,c with tbr Tz/iv? of thc<";.ilJc, fKniiiyinj^ f'ui ,\ 
and mcrr.phuricailv the hcuJ of a lamllv ; fb that Cij/ifaif/ ,f, <,r 
grand Chan, would he cxprtJild by a f If^Iiiandci Cirjt'.illih. 
IrJercil is w.urhy to rcninrk th<-' conn- c"c:on h^-fwcon il-o old ivlo- 
pill O' Tartar languu^^e .-id the Ccln'c Tliis oiiiKolion oi.'Vr* 
Ibmc kind ot' prtluinption that they Ipriin;^ t'rom the l.tiiic ori- 
ginal llock. The great river Oxus, calltid hy the Trin.irs ^/w, 
which, rifing in mount Imaus, once difchargcd itlclf in the 
Cafpian fc::, but noiv, having clunked it£ courlb, fails into tlie 
3al:c of y^v//, narurally dividvs Afn into ahi^oll tv/o cc;!ial p:\rt$. 
The Tartais, and fome other Eiftcrn nations, called that divi- 
fion whicii lies to the Srurh-wed Iran^ that to the North- eaft 
^Turart, which are pininly Celtic woids. Irnn is cump-ninricd of 
Jctr^ Souih-vvcfl, and ;v/w, divificn ; and 'TuruJi^ in ilie fame 
manner, is coinpofvd of the two words 'Tua and fv/«, wliich (ip- 
nify the Northern country or divifion. See Abul Gvuzi'z Hilt 
of Tartary, vol. ii. p. 541. 

It were enfy to purfue the Hmilarity hetw.^'t'ii the Tartar and 
Celtic larirriirc? n)uch farther, ! fl-.ril! give O'lc orh^'r in:tance. 
The great Zi:.2;is Chan, tinl bmperor of uv: iVJovnl":. being oiie 
daj hur.tirg, and perceiving a folitaiy tree, e^^ce^Jing tall ar.d 
beautiful, he oidered his fons to ir^rcr him under ir, aire: his 
death; which they accordingly executed with ail ilie requiiite 
ceremony. There grew, in tiniLs fuch bcau;i:'ul trees aSout the 
ton.b, and in fuch nu in hers, that an arrow, l>iOt from a bow, 
• could hardly find a pafTige through them. From that circum- 
(lance, they have given to that place tiie name of Burchnn CttU 
din J and all the Princes of the potlerity of Zingis Chan who 
fincc then died in ihofe provinces, have been interred in the 
fame place. Barcben Caltin is perfediy underftpod by every 
Scots Highlander : ic fignides a beautiful thicket of birch a:, d 
hawi trees,— Hid. of Tvtary, vol- ii p. 145. 

colm 
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<o\\\\ Canemorc, obtained a grant, uhich ga\x 
liin :iMd his heirs a right of leading the van of the 
pnal army on every important occafion. The 
Chieftain of the clan that is defcended from ihis 
^;;eai I'^^arl is flikd Mac inToJbich in Galic, diat 
is to iiiy, the Son of the General. 

OcHiERN, or Ogetharius, is another title of ho- 
r.oiir mentioned in the ancient laws of Scot/arid. 
SpLhnan, copyii'.g after Skene, fays^ that tlie Of- 
ciicrn is a pjilbn of the fame dig:;ity with a 
Thane's fon ; becaufe, in the laws of Rcgiam Ma- 
jLilatcm, the viarchcta of a Thane's daughter \s 
cfuir.l lo tlic iv.iirclieta of an Ochiern\ dnughter *, 
as tlie Cro of a Thane was the fame with that of 
an Ocbiern. The word is undoubtedly a Galic 
one, contracled from Oge-Thiernay that is» the 
young Lord, or heir apparent of a* landed gentle- 
man. It is likewife not improbable that the Thane 
of our Regiam Majeftatem is the Tanift, or the 
perfon who poilefled tlie third part of a great Lord's 
ell are t. 

Thr Br ebon ox Briibibh^ may be ranked, with- 
out any impropriety, among the old Scottifh titles 
of h.onour. The Brehons were, in North Britain 
and [aland, tlie Judges appointed by authority to 
determine, on ftaced times, all the controverfies 
which happened within their refpeftive diftricts. 
Their courts were ufually held on the fide of a 
i)iil, where they were feated on green banks of 
earth, Thefe hills were called mute hills. It may 
he prefumed that the Brehons were far from being 

4 

* Two kids, or twelve pen n 169. ' 

t Ogetharius is derived from Oig-thedr, tkat i^ a young 

gcnticroan. 
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deoply (killed in the intricate fcicnce of the Kuv, 
wliidi they profefled. Ry converfing with the ce- 
de fiallics ill their ncigl'ibourhood, iliey learned 
iome fcraps of the canon law, but knew little or 
nothing of the civil. The cuftoms which prcvail- 
cci in th? la.id wherein they lived, and the opi- 
II ion of the times^ were g-. 'y:rally their rule.s ui 
<lecifion. The ofricc belo:.g:d to certain famili<.s, 
and was tranfmitted, like every orher inheritance, 
from father lo fon. Their ftated falaries wlic farnis 
, of Cvi.ifidera';!'j value. 

liV the Brelnn law even the mod atrociou-^ of- 
fenders were not piniihcd vviih death, iinprifc^n- 
mcnr, or twile, bin weie oblir^cd lo pay a fine, 
called Eric. The eleventh or twclftli part of tiiis 
fine fell to tli^ Tudi^e's fliare : the remainder be- 
lot'ged partly to the King, or Superior of the land, 
and partly to the perfon injured ; or if killed, to 
his relations. 

We learn from Tacitus, that the fame cuftom 
prevailed among the ancient Germans. After he 
had obferved that they hanged traitors and de- 
ferters on trees, and tliat .perlops, cither coward- 
ly or infamous for impurity, were drowned in miry 
lakes, he adds, *' M-ni g'^ihy of crimes k-^fs fcan- 
dalour, v/crt', upon conviction, fined in a number 
of cattle. A part of thid fine was paid to the 
King or common-wealth, and another portion of 
it was given to the perfon injured, or to his near- 
eft friends." 

In Scotland the fame cuftom prevailed, till 
within three or four hundred years ago, and in 
feme divifions of it much later. In our laws of 
Regiam Majeftatem, we find it enaded. That one 
who, riding through a town, rides over, and kills 

any 
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ar.y of the inhabitants, is to p.;y a prrper ranf* m, 

no lels thaij it he had wilfully d(flroytd Imiti *. 
Ti^e i.an:ic given to ihe rarfi^m in th'^ law \i» ir9 
and Gahiies, Tl e Cro of every man is afccrtain- 
cd, in ihe fame inftitutcs, according to his quali- 
ty or birth. The Cro of an Earl is o- e hii.-dred 
\\.\ forty cows, 'i he Cro of an Earl's fb , or 
'1 Liiii: is an hundrcj cows. The Cro of a ple- 
l>r .\n, or villain^ is fixtccn. TiiC Croy Gtilmcs 
?:\'\ F}:n,'h ol all other rUt ks a!:d orders of njca 
a.o p.nt'^niarly i' fi:i?d in th ^d hnvs. 

Si'Ki.MAN h;;s jndicioufly rcrr.uik d, that thefc 
thfLe baibiiouo wOiCis arc of hilh extr;i(^lion. But 
he did ro* r -voilcc't that th.e Grlic (^f f^coiland 
w ii HMi h the fiime with the iangrunirr of Ircl.^'Ml, 
and tint the words were originaly Britifh. They 
certainly had once a place in the law of Siotla/ d, 
th ual'i their true nneanirghas not been yet ft 't'td. 
1 he v/iahh of tlie ancient Scots, cfpccially to- 
wards the Nor'h, confided folely in cattle. In 
t'le largnag'^ fpokcn there, Cro fignifies Cows, ard 
Croo a fhcvpfold or Cow- pen. Agreeable to this 
explication of thefe two terms, a murderer is 
ordered by our old laws to pay the Go of the 
perfon wl^oni he had killed, that is, to pay the 
ftated equivalent for his life, in cattle taken out 
of the Haver's pen or fold. 

GALMES is a Galic word, and means a Pledge, 
or Compcnfation for any thing that is carried away 
or df'ftroyed t. In the fame language, Enacb 
ftands fometimcs for the Englifh word Bounty, 
pnd fometimes for an Eftimatc or Ranfbm. 

* Regiam Majed. lib. 4. cap 24. 

I Giai, iQ the Galic, is a Pledge, and Mcaa an Eftimate 
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CJ ROy Galmes and Enach arc perhaps fynorii* 
moiis terms, according to the common languaj-v; 
of the Scottifh law, which is full of Aich tauto- 
logical exprellions. If there is any real diflerence 
between thcfe words in the cafe before us, they 
fii^rjfy three diftinct fines ; one payable to the 
King, or Superior of the perfon (lain ; another to 
his children ; and a third to his Cine.a^ or the tribe 
to which he belonged. AgiecahNj to this diflir.c- 
tion of fines, the <j|d SaXoiiS of Englar.d obliged 
murderers to pay three ditlerent ranfoms, the 
Freduin to the King, the IFergelt to his family, 
and the lAnchotc to his kinfincn *. 

KELCIITN is another term in the old Scot- 
ti(h law, lo exprefs a muldl due by one guilty of 
mannaughtcr. In our Rcgiam Majeflatcm t, the 
Kdchyn of an Earl is fixty-llx cr^ws and two tliirds; 
the Kclchiyn of an EarPs fon, or of a Tlmnc, is 
forty-four cows, twenty-one pence, and two thirds 
of an obuhis or bodle ; tlie Kelchyn of a Thane's 
fon is by a fourth part Icfs than that of his father ; 
and the law adds, that a fwain, or perfon of low 
degree, is to have no (hare of the Kelchyn. 

The learned Sir John Skene obferves, that in 
the ancient language of Scotland, Gaihhen figiu- 
fics a pecuniary muld, to wiiich one is made liable, 
for a fault or crime. Spelman dilTcrs from him 
only fo far as to think the word an Irifli oiv:. 
Skene\s conjedure is partly juft, and partly other- 
wife. The Kelchyn was a muldt, but not always 
. a pecuniary one, not payable for every fault or 
crime. Wc fee the Kelchyn of an Earl is fixty- 



• tSce Spelman, under tliefe words. 
\ Reg. Majeft. lib. 4. cap. 38. 

fix 
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fix cows, and two thirds of a cow. This Bnc 
belonged to the kinfmen of the pcrfba killed •, 
but to ihofe only of principal note among them. 

In the old Scottilh law, with regard to the fine 
paid by the murderer of an Earl, this Cnjo is de- 
clared to be one hundred and forty cows, and 
every cow priced at three Orae. An a law of Ca- 
nute the Great, quoted by Spelman t, fifteen Orae, 
or Horae, arc i^nade equal to a pound : and fup- 
pofing the filngiilh pound of thofe days to h«vc 
been twelve times as much as thcScottilli one, and 
the Ora: of both nations the fame, the pecuniaiy 
value of one cow would have been alx;ur fire 
lliillings ftcrlirg. But fhould one fuppofe that the 
Ora of North Britain was to that of the Soutliem 
divifion, v/!iat the pounds, (hillings and pence of 
the ibrmcr are to thofe of ilie latter, the price oi^ 
cow in ScGiland v/as, ar the time of compiling the 
R'jglam Mnjeftatem, rroportionably low. 

It is ceitaiu that money was extremely fcarcc 
in Scotland duri^ g the reign of King David the 
Fir ft. But as \v: cannot well imagine that a full 
grov/n cow was fold for the fmall trifle of five- 
pcir^ee in that period, and as it is not in any de- 
gree probable that tlic price of it could have rifen 
to five fliillings fterling, we have here one proof, 
together with many more, from which it may be 
evinced, that the laws of RegiamMajeftatem were 
framed in the time of David the Second, and not 
in th days of the firft Scottifli King of that nanac. 



* Kelchyn fignifies, paid to one's klnfroen, and ic cerhf^ 
frum Giai and Cinnea. 
f In voc. Ora. 
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Iji that uirt of Rvpiiiiii Alajcilatcm which af- 
ccrtai:s iho dilVcrent M-.Tchctac Muliirum, the 
Vacca, or larg(! C w, is vafiied at fix /blidi, or 
(liillings. Th;; re.il amount of tr.at folidus cannot 
\vell hz dctcrmi icd. If an Englilh one, the price 
of a cow is confidcrably greater than the eftiniaie 
already given : if a Scottilh, it finks down to a 
finall matter. 

As I have entered upon the explication of law 
terms, it is proper to give fome folution of one 
of them, which, as it is now undeiftood, !l;:vcs 
a reproach upon our anceAors. The mca i:'g of 
Mercbcia Midierran is, accordir.g to fome, fou\d- 
cd upon a cuftom which did great dillioiiour to 
the ancief:t civil government oi Scotland. 

Some of our b^ll hifloiians gi\e the following 
account of the introduflion o{ the Mc'rc/jef^ Mu^ 
lierum among the ar.cient Scots. Evenusthe Third, 
a King of Scotland, cotemporary wit!i Auguftus, 
made a law, l)y which he and his fucctfrors in the 
throne were authorized to lie with every bride, if 
a woman of quality, before her hufband could 
approach her : and in co^fequencc of this law, the 
great men of the liafion had a pov/cr of the fume 
kind over the brides of their vafTals and fervants. 
We .are told further by the fame grave and learn- 
ed hiflorians, that this law was llridtlv cbfVrv^d 
throughout the kingdom ; i:or was it dilcontimRd 
or repealed, till after a revolution of more tiian 
ten whole centuries. It was near the ep.d of the 
eleventh age, that the importu^Miies of Sc. Mar- 
garet prevailed with her hufband, Malcolm Cane- 
more, to aboliih this unjuftifiable cuftom. From 
that time forward, inflead of the fcandalous liber- 
ty given to every Superior by virtue of Evenus's 

law 
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..;v, , ilic viiiral or fcrvant was impowered to re- 
deem the firfl: night of his bride by paying a tax 
In money *. This tax was called Nlercheiae Mu- 
licrum. 

I KNOW not whether any one has been hiiherto 
fceptical enough to call the truth of this tale in 
queilion, though it wears the face of abfurdity 
and fiible. Twenty moral demon ft rations confpire 
in rendering it ablblutcly incredible. 

Even us, the fuppofed author of the law, is 
no more than an imaginary being. Eoece and 
Bucljanan, with all their hiftorical knowledge 
and induftry, kncwjuft as little concerning the 
Princes of Caledonia, coeval with AuguftiKs, and 
i)i the laws eftabliflitd by them, as the other 
learned men of Europe knew with regard to the 
Emperors of Mexico before the time of Fernando 
Cortez. 

It is impoHlble to prove that any confiderable 
divifion of Caledonia was governed by a /ingle Mo- 
narch in the Augnftan age. But were it true that 
the cafe was otherwife, and alfb certain that Eve- 
nus reigned in the Weftern parts of North Bii- 
tain in that very epoch, it is not credible that the 
Scots of that age would have granted fo very ex- 
travagant a prerogative to their King, or fo very 
uncoinmon a privilege to their nobility. In tho(e 
early times men were too fierce and intradable 
10 crouch under a burden fo infupportable. To 
a people of fpirit, a total cxtindlion of freedom 
and property, in every other inftance, would have 
been a much eafier yoke than the flavery, oppref- 



'^ Boece fays a merk of fllver, Buchanan halfa merk. 
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iion and diigracc attending fo very lliockii:;); a 
prollituiion of their uives, daughters and kinl- 
women. But had even the lower people of Seot- 
land bjcn the moft ahjedl of all (laves, and un- 
common patterns of palfive obedience, it eannot 
be fuppoled that all the nobility, from age to age, 
would have pradtifed the dodrine of non-refifl:anec\ 
in luch an amazii.g degree of [ erfedtion, as to per- 
mit their Sovereign to violate their honour in fo 
heinous a manner. We know that many Prinees, 
b:?fides Tarquin, v/ere dethroned, banillied, and 
cut to pieces, for attempting the cliafiity of wo- 
men. And we may fitLly afnini, that tlic in(;ll 
defpotic King or Sultan in the Kail v/ou!d fall 
a liieriiice, lliould he endea'»c.ur to ertabiifh the 
law of I^venus in that coiiLtry, which has al- 
ways been the feenc of the feveiefl exertion of ar- 
bitrary power. 

Some may fay, tliat the manners and opinions 
of men are greatly changed. But human nature 
was always, and will ever continue the fame, in 
the matter now under cor.fjderation. In vain will 
it be Hiid, that the Scots, tlinnigh a k)ng habit, 
became reconciled to this ign.ominious cufiom. 
The Scots certainly were not moie pafuve than 
the other brave nations of the world : and the 
hiftory of mankind docs not exiiibit a fr r^le ir*- 
llancc of fuch brnral infenfibiiity in any naiion. 

The fatyrieal Gildns, w!^o had entertained the 
moft violent prejudices againfl the Scots, v.ould 
not have omitted fuch an epportunity of declaim- 
ing againfl them, with his ufual acrimony. Eed^- 
himfelf, though a writer of much greater huma- 
nity and moderation, would not have overlook- 
ed fo remarkable a part of their charadler, efpeei- 

allv 
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ally as he impeaches them, more than once, of 
other immorahties. It would have been more to 
his honour to haVc animadverted feverely on lb 
flagitious a pradlice, than to arraign them fo frer 
quently of heteiodoxy, for a pretended error in 
the trivial affair of Eaftcr. 

If we confider the jealoufy natural td women, it 
is highly improbable that the iqueen of Malcolm 
Canemore was the firfl royal co.i({)rt in Scotland 
tliat would have folicited her hufbdnd for a re- 
peal of this infamous law. In the courfe of more 
than a tlioufand years, which intervened between 
the pretended Evenus and Malcolm, there were 
no doubt many Queens whofe influence with 
tlicir huf!)ands might have abrogated this laC* 
civious inllitution. — The llory alrogether wears 
luch a face of improbability, that it is aftonifhing 
how it ever becartie the fubjedl of tradition itfelf, 
and much more that it has received the fan^ion 
(Ji h'floiians. 

It is however certain that the Merchcta^ Miilie-* 
rum were once paid in Scotland, and authorized 
by law. But this smpofition was not peculiar to 
that kii:g(lom. The Merchetie Mulicrum were^ 
properly fpeaking, pecuniary fines, paid by the 
vallal and fervant to his lord and maftcr, upon 
tiie marriage of his daughter, or paid by a widow 
upon a reiteration of nuptials : and this cuflom 
obtained in every part of Britain, though wiih 
fome variation. 

I CANNOT determine whether the brides of 
England or Wales were liable to this tax before 
the conqueft ; but in the reign of William the 
Norman they certainly were, " A woman faith 
Domefday book in what ever way flie came by 

M a bus- 
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a hulband, gave twenty (hillings to the King, if 
a -widow ; but if a maid, ten only*." That the 
grievance arifing from this hard law was iiniverfal, 
or at lead very general, may be juftly concluded 
from difTcrcijt articles of the charter granted by 
Henry the fiift, and from the famous Magna Char- 
ta of KiPf^ J'^hn. 

In the Icrirth article of Henry's cliarrer arc the 
following words : *' Ifunyoiie of the Barons, or 
of the other vaifals that hold immediately of me, 
fhall incline to <7;ivc his d-iuglucr, fifter, niece or 
kinfwornan in marriage, \ti him Ij-^cak to me 
on that fubjccfl : but neither flnill 1 take or receive 
any thinc^ from him for a marria</e licence, nor 
il::all I hinder him from dirpofing of ih.e wom;^^ 
a?; he plcalcs, unlefs he bellow her on my ene- 
my t." 

From the immunity given in thefe words, and 
from the preamble of the clvjrtcr, one may na- 
turally infer, that the law of the McrchctJij hnd 
formerly prevailed in every part of En[;land, ex- 
ccprinji: the finj^le county of Kent. After King 
John had given the great charter of libertits to 
the Barons, and after that ineftimable right had 
been confirmed by his fon, grandfon, and great 
grandibn, we find, that -ima only villians, or the 
lowefl clafs of people in England," Averc obliged 
to pay this fine, but thofc too who held their 
lands in free foccapre X . The fine was called 
Merchetum or Maritagium there, as it went 
under the name of Mercheta in Scotland. 



• Spclmin Jn voc. Man tar. 
+ M?.«h. Paris, p '55 " . 
t Spelman in voc. Sckc ir.ancrio. 
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It can fcarcely be doubted that the feudal infn- 
tiuions of Scotland came originally from England. 
TIic general fpirit of feudal laws, and the manner 
in which they are expreflcd, afford almoft a de- 
monftration on that head. Malcolm JT anemore 
hnd ^iv^d long in England, and owed ver y great 
ob'i'^^iuions "to'lTiat" coun try. His Queen was a 
SVi\ .n Fiinccrs,^alKl Englifh exiles weie the great 
fivQuritcs of both. Malcolm's children had aa 
En^liili education ; and after that period of time» 
the £np;Iini huiguage, the Englifh Jyllcm of re- 
ligion, ihcnEngirfli drefs, and the EngHifli law, 
became Talliionablc m Scotland. " Hence it may 
be inferrccl, that the old Scots ft(X>d obliged to 
t!:c'r ncj^hl'Ours for tlie Mcrchetoe Mulierum, and 
not to Evciuis, their ideal King. 

We have no caufe to believe, whatever oMt 
hiflorians aftirm on that head, that Queen Mar-»- 
gp.ret eafed the Scots from this opprellive ta^*. 
In Rcgiam MnjelTatem, the Mcrciieta!! payable 
by aii earPs daughter is no lefs than twelve cows> 
and was a perquifite which belougcd to the Queen* 
Th'.* Merchctae due by a Thane's daughter fell to 
the fuperior, and was no more than a fingle cow; 
and twelve pence, which fell to the collector** 
Tiiare. The Merchetjc of every woman, whether 
virgin or witiow, is determined by our oldeft in* 
ftitutes, and the fine payable to the Qiieen was 
by far the molt confidcrable. 

It is very evident that Boece dnd Buchanan 
miftook the origin and true meaning of the Mer- 
cheta^. According to the former, a Mark of filver 
was the compenfarion demanded by Malcolm^ Ca- 
nemore for the firft night of the bride ; a privi- 
lege tQ which he and his nobles had an equal 
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right. But according to Uuchanan, t!ic very \\,M 
of that pecuniary tax was all that could be requir- 
ed, or was friven. It is ftranrre eron*:h rlr.it thi.Tj 
two aiuly^is O/iill h.=\c: i.il'i-rcc! L) v/iJ.ly in 
tiiis niaitcr i and it is cqu.iliy r^, th;.L t!:' *, irn:.. 
gined the fame luni prccilcly v/as cxc^dvAl from 
r/v\iv worvr'.n, v-lictiicr of \vv}\ or low rank, and 
.>*•:":'■» :. !. -i^* err \\,'.,y-. /"(r::. .K." '^\:"rp- ■ 

thcfc Ir.lloriar.s cxainiiicd the old h>\-z of ihtir 
couiitr}'*. 



• Wlih rcr'ird to tlic etvmon of thjv.'<>rd Mt-icheta, or Mcr- 
cht'tu:n, nor. j couKJ Lc rr.irc iinprt.CKr (i::.ri iliac oti'e red 'oy ciu 
Icmncd crjiirufynirn Srvcnc. it w.;riic5 i;:'!."vd too much '.iinjo- 
dcfty in it ro be laid before anydolicixtc rcMctcr. Jr is very pro- 
bable ihat the tax under confidcrailon was paid in Iint^land before 
ft was impofcd in Scotland. V/c (hould therefore look out for 
the true etymon of the Mercheta in VA.'/i:,nd. The Mcrcli^iiiin 
was liirely a pccunL-^ry tine, and arnonnrcd at fu fl to a Mark, 
Thofc who have lludicd the hiRory of ancient co;n> kncv very 
well that Marks of filvcr and Pold bore very dilicrent values in 
dilferent countries, at'cs and nations -t-. The Enj'h'Hi Mark 
confilled of thirteen ihiliini^s and four pence llcrlinj^. The 
Mark o? Scothand was no more than a twflfch part of that fum. 
The Rurgundian ounce was the eighth part of a Mark ; and a 
Scott'fh Mark was jull an ounce. 1 he Danifli Mark feenis to 
have been equivaSent to two denarii, or twopence ; and in fonic 
countries the Mark was equal to eight ounces. Jn fhort, what- 
ever the original amout of the Mercbecum n:ay have been, in 
all probability its etymon muil be Marca, Marcba, or Manhatu^ 
three words of the very fame meaning. 

f See Sptlman* under the wor4 Marca. 
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DISSERTATION XIV. 



of the Bnrcis, 



i\ MODERN writer of Ibme eminence has 
/ ' . art. rnptcd to prove that religion was the 
true ibiircc of poetry. According to him, it was 
very natural for a perfon who poflefled a warm 
imciginacioii and a good heart, after contemplat- 
ing tiie mm vc!io!ir> works of that Great Being who 
is the Creator and Sovereign Lord of the univerfe, 
to feci the ftrongcR emotions of admiration, grati- 
tude and love. Filled with the idea of this grand 
ohj::Cl, he would foon endeavour to exprefs the 
awful imprellion he felt in language. Words fal* 
ling fhort of his conceptions, he would ftrive to 
fupply that want with the tuneful founds of {bme 
mufical inftrument. Delighted with the harmony 
of agreeable founds, he woulcj exert his whole 
(Irength in adding to his vocal praifes the fame 
numbers, meafure and cadence, which had been 
expreflTed by the a£tion of his hands, in playing on 
the; inftrument*. 



* Rollin, BelL Let. Vol. I. bookii. art. I. 
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We are told by the niofl ancient of al! hiflo- 
rians, that the harp and organ were known in a 
very early period, and it is natural to think that 
there had been fome poetical compofitions before 
Tubal invented thofc inflrumcnts. V^ocal nnific 
"was certainly prior to the invention of inllriimcnts 
of mufic. 'Inhere is no reafon therefore to fup- 
pofe but the numbers^ mcafurcs and cadence of 
Verfe, were known beloic woida were ndnpicJ to 
the tone of an inftrumcnt. 

The mod ancient fpccimens of poetry now 
Remaining were dedicated to the honour of the 
divinity. The two fongs of Mofcs, and that of 
Debora, are entirely in that ftrain. The praifes 
beilowcd on men and women in the latter arc 
introduced epifodicaljy, and have a maniftfl re- 
ference to the main fubjeft. The lamentation of 
David ovrr Saul and Jonathan is in a different 
ftile. Religion has little or no concern in it. The 
heroic exploits and untimely fate of thefe two 
great Princes make the whole burthen of that 
long. 

We may take it for granted, that the art of 
of verfification was known and much pradifed 
before Moles wrote his triumphal ode. But whe- 
ther tlie fud poetical ciTay. was employed in the 
fervice of God or in honour of fome great man or 
wonderful natural object, it is impofilble to fay. 
Poetry is the triumphant voice of joy or the broken 
fighs of forrow and melancholy. The extrcams 
of thofe paffions are "moft violent in the earlieft 
ftage of. fociety before the faculties of the ha- 
man mind arc regulated by advanced civilization, 
the feelings of the h.eart are flrono; : and ftrong 
feelings always produce t!iat fublimity cf expreiTion 

v/hich 
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which we call poetry. The variety of the life of 
the favar^e affords him opportunities of viewing 
natural objcds in their mod awful and ftriking 
form; therefore even his common converfations 
are expreilive of the deep imprelfions of his mind, 
and his language is metaphorical and ftrong. In 
advanced Ibciety, the cultivated flatc of the mind 
gives rife to abllrafted ideas, which are too jejune 
and ill undcift(X)d to conftitute that fublimity of 
exproilion which is fo remarkable in the poetical 
compofitions of early ages. 

Th e poets of the Celtic nations were univcrfaUy 
called bards by antient writers. The bards cele- 
brated in verfe the great adions of heroes, and 
men of high dignity and renown. Without en- 
croaching on the province of another order of men, 
they could not employ their genius on religious 
fubjedls. 

A PASSAGE of Ammianus Marcellinus de- 
fervcs our attention. " After the inhabitants of 
** Gaul, fays ho, had been gradually poliflied out 
of their original barbarity, the ftudy of fome 
valual)Ic branches of learning made a confidc- 
rable progrefs among them. The Bards, Eu* 
bates, and Druids, gave birth to that ftudy. 

It was the bufinefs of the bards to fing the 
brave adions of illuftrious men in heroic fong, 
and their poems on thefe fubjeits were accompa- 
nied by the fweet modulations of the lyr/?. The 
** Eubates made deep refearchcs into the nobleft 
and moft fublime properties of nature : and they 
endeavoured to exprefs their fpeculations on that 
*^ fubjed in verfe. But the Druids^ men of a 
more elevated genius, and formed into ibcieties 
agreeable to the rules laid down by Pythagoras, 
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** acquire the highcft pitch of honour by thtir 
** enquiries into things Aibliine and uiikiiown, and, 
** defpifmg all that belongs to the humnn race in 
** this lower world, they made no ditlic\ilty of 
** affirming that fouls arc immoital ♦/• 

Many learned writers apiong the moderns have 
"been of opinion that the Druids, Eubatcs and 
Bards, were liiree difFcrent orders of pricfls. But 
il rcnuircs a cl'.arcr proof than ancit^u hiTtorv can 

I ft m 

fiir:.::}!, to fl^.w rj-;ii i-^l iJarud t )r:K any ::r'-.^ur 
concern in fpiritu<'^I affairs than the laity of th^'ir 
country. 

It i^ \).".\\\ from Srr.^l •)\s t-f^i.'V.c! v t, i!"-.t the 

j'iolr;gica! ciirc|iiiili!ons. J]ui ui:'Iofs wc fij.pclc H.'^t: 
iliey publiflufl poetical corupofitirins on r()i':!;ious 

iI'CM fiorn thv: J.)nj:Js in rlic i'rc\\,^lii"i'* p-ifi "•"- ci. 
Ammianus. The Diiiicis cornpofed in verfc, but 
never publiflK'd any of their compofitioni 



IS. 



* Per h,TC loca hominibus paiilatim exculiis, vfgucre ftudiii 
lauclabillum do«ftrInarum, inchoata per Hardos et iCuliagcs ei 
Druidas: ct IJurili quidcm fortla virorum illunritim fac'a. hcroi- 
cis compolira vtifibiis, cum diilcii)us Ivix modulij canciiaiunt : 
Euhngco vero Icrutanrcs fumina et fublimla natiirx pandcrccona- 
bantiir. Inter hos Druida? ingeniis ceKiores, iii au^oritas Py- 
ihagorx decrcvic, fodalitiis ailricli confortiis quxllionibus occul- 
tatum reruni sliarumtjue trc(5li lunt ; et dcfparK^lantcs humana 
pronuntiaiunt, animas immortaics. Ammian. lib. xv. circa 
tlncm. 

1 have taken the liberty of tranflating qur ^\x^o\^pamlfre^ to 
cxprcfs in verfe. Pandete is a poetical word, and though fomc- 
times found in profe writers, is never ufcd in a profaic lliie. In 
the (enfe of that word now under confideration u alnioll aiway; 
conveys the idea of a pomp of di^ion, and a h2rn)ony of num^ 
bers. 

I Lib. iv. p. 502. 
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OuoLT-.ir, Vates^ Etibates^ EubageSy and Etibages^ 
are words of exadly the fame meaning, and divcr- 
lified only in the orthography by the vicious pro- 
nunciation of original authors, or the blunders of 
triinlcribers. Thofe to wiiom the name belonged 
were a Celtic order of priefts, philofophers, and 
poets, thought to have been prophetically infpiredk 
Though the office is no more, the title has been 
liitherto prererved in the name of an IriHi tribe, 
':r > In chnt of a Scottifli clan, once confiderabic, 
and not yet t:xtinct *. 

Luc AN h:is indeiitified the Vates and the Bardt ! 
b'/.t ho ir, rh; iy\\y chiHic^l writer who lias con- 
i .• •■.]..! Ui-*': t..o iu:iViC:; ic\:^C\<:, "Virdl, Ho- 
;ucf., Tiui'liiis iropt^irjus, Ovid, and others, 
t'nca> of the Vatcs with great rcrpe(ft, and have 
«'vl:: ^^'^ iiil j :.o tli^mf-'-lvos, ac well as to the moft 
. rii y.r.r f of.Ms of Grcc-c.i ; but nor one of them has 
;h(n d:t of dcing the fame honour to the more ig- 
noi;!o nice of liards. 



♦ Among the old Irifli families of note in the county of Mayo, 
Cftnib.'.Ln tcckonj that ot MacX'adusf, and in the Weflern Iflet 
f)f Scotland are f'^me called MacFaid. In the Galic and IriOi 
jari^nnqcs, I'tnd rij^nificd a Prophet |1. 

A. the HIbetnian and Hebridian Scots had clans among then^ 
vho drew their origin and appellation from Ibmc eminent FauU 
or prcplietical poets, fo they had others who derived their pedi- 
j»ree Tiom Binis famous in their day. Every one belonging to 
the clans dcfceniJjd from thefc, wag, after his poetical anceflor^ 
denoininated Mac-i-BhuirJ^ that is to fay, the (on of the Bard ;' 
and according to the genius of the Saxon language* which ge- 
neral'y fubOitutes the German W in place of the Celtic Bh, the 
Mac-i-fihairds go under the name of Ward, in the South of 
Scotland* and lome parts of £ngland, the Mac being rejected. 

t Lib. i. ver. 347, &c. 

} Hib. Com. Maio, 

I Lhoyd*i liifli and EngliOi Diaionary. 
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Ths poet .md prophet are congenial foulb. 
Their profcllions are nearly allied. The claim to 
fupcrnatural tnfpiraiion is common to both: and 
certainly without a large portion of enthufiafm, 
taking that word in its original fenfc, neicher of 
them could fuccecd fo well as tiicy have done. 
The conccj^.tions of both rifv.' to the grand, mar- 
vellous, and pathetic ; their language is ftrong, 
animated, magnificent, full of tropes, and every 
way removed from profaic diclion. As it is the 
prophet's bufinefs to utter predidions, fo the poet 
affumes the fame character occafionally, and aflerts 
thar he fpraks t!ie Ij:iiguac;e of the Gods. 

It was for this reafon that the Iloiiuins eave 

o 

the name of Vates indifciiminately to prophcrs 
nnd poets. This cmphatical word, like many 
more, they b )rro'.vcd from the old Celtic. The 
Vates of Gaul ccrtai.ily exercifed the Hiccrdotal 
fundion, Strabo fiys fo exprefly in the place to 
which I have already referred. Ammianus in- 
forms us, that the Vates was a poet of fuperior 
dignity to the Bard. This opinion of Ammianus 
is ftrengthened bylthe authority of Virgil. 

QuiNTiLrAN remarks, thai Virgil was peculi- 
arly fond of old words, v/hen propvn' and expref- 
iive. This adnn'rabie poet v/as born and educated 
in the Cifalpine Gaul. He therefore muffc have 
been much better acquainted with the Celtic lan- 
guage than any writer of his time. But be that as 
it will, it is plain M^at lit maker, a di/tmdtion be- 
tween the Bard and the: Vaics. In his r:;nih 
eclogue, Lycidas confcflcs, or rr.tiier boafls £ jit- 
ilc, that he hli'nlMf wa^. a p-ycc, and a ji^o^t no: of 
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imagine tliat he had a right to the name of Vates, 
though the n^ephcrds were pleafed to honour hinii 
with that title. 

** Incipe fi quid habes : et me kctrcpoetam 

" Pierides, funt et mihi carmina : mc quoque 
dicunt. 

^' Vatem paftores, fed non ego credulus illis : 

•* Nam nequc adhuc Varo videor nee diccre 
Ciniia 

*' Digiia, fed argutos intcrftrcperc an(er olo- 
res *." 

Se R V I u s, and i()me other commentators of great 
reputation^ have done a manifeft injury to this 
puiiige. Dr. Martin, after having given a long 
aiKl learned note on it, conchides that the proper 
fignification of Vatcs is, a poet of the firft rank, 
a mafter of the art, and one that is really infpired. 
i le had faid before that Vates feems to be an ap- 
pellation of greater dignity than Poetay and to an- 
fv.cr to the Bud of tlie Englilh. In this laft opi- 
ijion he has been followed by another learned tran- 
flaror. 

If I underftand the Englifh language, Bard is 
not a title of greater dignity than poet ; notwith- 
flanding two eminent. EngHlh writers are of that 
opinion. The title of Bard, no doubt, is fome- 
times given to men defervedly celebrated for their 
poetical genius ; but the prefcnt modeofcxprcflioa 
j'ccms to have affixed an idea of contempt to that 
lif.me. But in whatever degree of cfteem the 
r.iime of Br.rd is or may have been held, it is cer- 
tain that Vates never loft its original dignity. 

Some Celtic Bards treated, it is true, of theo- 
/o'-;icaI fubj^'ds in their compofitions. Wc are 



Vlrgr Edog. ix. vcr. 32, &c. 

told 
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told by Tacitus *, tliut " the Gcrmnns celebrate il 
** Tuillo, tin CLirili )v.rn Gcd, and his W.w M.ni- 
*' nus, in pxtns of great muicjuity." Pic tul.;:-, 
a litilc after, that the lame Jiation had pvAir..-. o!* a 
very dilTtTrnt Itrain ; pxms calculated lokly {ut 
:i;lr-'':'' '!ici.* •• i;:;>>'\" v '-Ii com:''": !•: r ri: :\ 

4 1 

which w.''s i^iveri to rhu Ipxi^s" rf po-.rry, Tliiy 

Tr.'^ic^is do i, not [\\\ ti:;.i t'lv, :c '.:p)m:~ , >*. :.■.-. <\ 
rh.<- Gcrnuins \vc:e \\\z produdions ol (he r.:.d.. 
Tlic ccntr»;ry is nitlur i.ifi/u ir^d. Tlicic theolo- 
gical pieces were the work of a more vcnci^'blc 
race of men, of the Eubates of Marcel !inus, 
who inveftigatcd the moft myfterious arcana of 
nature. 

The Eubates or the Vates of Strabo were tlic 
difciples of the Druids ; and it is not improbable 
that the Vates compoftd the numerous poems 
which thofe great teachers of all the Celtic nations 
communicated to their followers t. 

Thk tranflator of the poems of Oflian has in a 
great meafure explained the reafon that there are 
no traces of religion to be found in the works of 
that illuflrious Bard. . To the arguments produced 
by that ingenious gentleman I beg leave to add 
one more, which rifes naturally from the obferva-r 
tions I have jnft made on the fubje£\. Though all 
the Celtic nations were in a manner full of Gods 
and fuperftition, their Bards could not employ 
(heir genius in the fervice of any divinity without 



* Tacit, de mor. Germ. cap. 2. 

t Capfar de Bell. GaII. lib. vi. cap. 14. 

going 
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[^r,i;ia out of their own proper fpherc. Heavenly 
tnciPiCs belonged to the Vates, another order of 
!ii'jn, of a more dignified and facrcd charafter. 

Though religion is an univcrfal concern, yet 
in every age and country there were perfons fct 
r.: Ht v^o't! more pc:c!iliar bufinefs it was to praifc 
.': :' '/ .'"'*. \ . :\r;v^ -ii-.v; :(> x\v. ChriP- 
\.S: i'.k;...' -r^r- ^:-\'^ i> ij-^vUT :'P ol)!!'rn:io:; to 
cclcorrtc their creator, ihoueh there is an oidcr 
f.'^W'j-^ ^'Avfc r.'io.e iTimaliate employ it Is to deal 
.:: i.^.r..: r of r'V.:;>^ii. '^i'I;eold Cclric niuior.s did 
nv3l \o \M.Jo t:ikv i!ic LiifinciS off the hands of the 
priell a:i we do : rhe Faicfs or Vaces had no compe- 
tiu/rs in the province of thet^logy. The Bard furg 
merely mortal fubjedts : hymns and anthems bc- 
Ipngc-d folely to the more dignified race of Faids. 
OiTia:\ therefore, though one of the firft men of 
the feate, could, not, fuch were the prejudices of 
thofe times, interfere with religious fubjedls, with- 
out a manifefl: breach on the peculiar privileges of 
that branch of the Druids called the Vates. It is 
to this caufe, and not to the extinction of the 
Druids, I attribute the total filcncc concerning 
religion in the poems of Oflian. Religious enthu- 
fiafm, of whatever kind it is, takes too much hold 
of the human mind ever to be eradicated ; and it 
may be fafely affirmed, that it is a prejudice im- 
poflible to be removed, even by the fevereft exer- 
tions of power f. 

It 



* The learned diflcrtator -night hare added, that nothing is 
capable of removiRg one religious enthunifm, but ihe (uperior 
ablurdity of another fyfteni of the fame kind, or an imroedtate 
revelation from heaven, The feeble ray of reafoB can never 
difpcl that hazinefs which fuperflidon hasnaturallj thrown over 

the 
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It is idle to attempt to invert igate the etymon 
©f Bard. Nothing can be more trivial than the 
opinion of thofc who derive it from Bard us, an 
imaginary King, who, according to Ecrofiis, reign- 
ed over the Gauls and Britains, and was the inven- 
tor of poetry. Bard is undoubtedly Celtic ; and 
being a monofyllable it is vain to hope to trace it 
to any root. 



the human mind. AccufTomcd to look tIiroiif»h this groO ar- 
mofphtTc, our ideas of fiijKTnntural things arc llrangcly nr.r^ni- 
ficd and confiifcd, and our diftcmpcrcd drc.in^s, on that fubjre^, 
make deeper and more permanent imprcfl'ions than any mTtcrial 
objc^s can do. If in an age when wc can bring the wifdom of 
former times to the aid of reafon and philofophy, we are almoft 
incap.'ihle of divelling true rc]ii;ion of rhc trap['[pgi> of fiipcrlli- 
tion, it is mnch more improhabl'^, that, in a baib.irous period, 
the human mind could extricate itfclf from the chains of (uper- 
(litious fanaticifm. Dr. Macpherfon, thcref9re, has accounted 
better for the fiicnce concerning religion in the poems of Oili- 
an, than the tranilator h^s done, by the fuppofcd extinction of 
the Druids. 

It is certain, that fcveral tribes of American Indians have ap- 
parently nofignsof religious fuperllirion among them. This 
neither proceeds from groD Ignorance nor from the refinoinents 
of philofophy ; for the firfl has been always known to cieate 
more fyftems of enthufiafm than the rcvp'iciim of the latrer has 
been ever able to dcflroy. It muR be afcribcd to the fcrcnity 
and unchangcabicncls of the climate of the more inland and 
Southern jjaiis of North America, which pr(fbrves an ecjual dif- 
poHtion of mind among the natives, not I'uhj.-ct to the fuddcn 
revcrfcs of joy and melancholy, lb common undci a more \aria- 
ble (ky. Supcrftiiion delights to dwell in the fogs of iflandi, 
the mift of mountains, and the grofs vapors of a fenny country. 
Thefe circunalancer, throw a melancholy over the mind that is 
very produdive of vain and fupcrnatural fears and pannics. 
It was from this caufe, perhaps, that Britain was anciently the 
principal feat of Druidical fuperditions ; and on the fame ac« 
county though from other circumibnces, it now poiTefTes true 
rehgion in its purity, it will, in a courfc of ages, revert to that 
gloomy enthufiarro fo futtable t9 its moid air and variable climate. 

A CERTAIN 
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A CERTAIN modern hiftorian is of opinioo, 
that it was from the ignorance of the old f elcic 
nations^ ai:d their coi. tempt of letters, origkialiy 
rofc tlie Bardifli compofuions of Europe. It is 
certain that poetry had a great repiitacion among 
the Celtic nations, long before they knew the wle 
of letters. It is even probable that poetry was 
known to the Celtes before their tranfmigratloa 
from Afia into Europe. We are to look for the 
origin of poefy much farther back than that igno- 
rance and coij tempt of letters which prevailed 
among the European Celtes, after they became 
great nations, and objects of attention to Gieecc 
and Rome. 

In Gaul the Bards were held in great efleem. 
They had contributed greatly to polifh that cation 
out of its primaeval barbarity. The Spaniards 
alfo, and more efpecially the Ccltiberians, had the 
lame high refped for that order of men : nor is it 
improbable that thofe old poetical compofitions, of 
which the Tiirdetans boafted fo much, were the 
works of their Bards *. Ancient Germany had 
rhe greatcft veneration for her Bards. Poetical re- 
cords were the only annals known in tliat extenfive 
country, and in them only the adtions of great 
men were tranfmitted from generation to generati- 
on. Thofe oral chronicles prevailed over all that 
country through many ages. Charles the Great 
found barbarous poems of very high antiquity 
among his German fubjcds, and ordered copies of ' 
them to be made t* The German Saxons of a 

* Strabo, lib. itt. p 204. Edit. AmHet. 
f Batbara et antiquifTiina carmina, qufbus veterum rcgnm 
Sf^us ec bella canebaotur fcripfir, mcmotia?que mandavit. He 

later 
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later age could not be perfectly reconciled to 
Chriftianity till the Holy Scriptures were rendered 
into verfe, fuch a permanent hold had their preju- 
dice in favour of the Bards taken of their minds. 

The Northern Europe had the fame profound 
refped for its Scalds, fo poets were called in Scan- 
dinavia. The fcakls were the fole recorders of 
great events. The Danes and Norwegians have no 
records older than the twelftli century, and the 
Sv/cdes fall even fhort of the Danes in the antiqui- 
ty of their writers of hiflory J. Saxo Grummati- 
cus, who flouridied in that age, has frequent rc- 
courfc to the authority of tlic Scalds who pro- 
ceeded that a:ra ; and JoaiUics Mnj^nus, archbi- 
ftiopofUplal, appeals to thcni continunlly in his 
hill(^ry of the Goths. 

ToRF>EUS relates that the Scilds were aecounr- 
cd pcrfons of very confiderable importance in 
Norway, Denmark, and Sweden. They were 
retained by monarchs, were invefled with extraor- 
dinary privikpcs, and highly careflcJ. In the 
coi'ft of that great Norwegian monarch, Harald 
Harfag(*r, they had the honour of fitting next tc» 
the King himfelf, every one of the order according 
to his dignity. If we can depend on the authority 
of Si>'o, Harnius gained the crown of Denmark 
by the (Ircngth of his poetical abilities : an illuf- 
trious perfon of this profefllon was in the fame 
country exalted to a matrimonial alliance with one 
of it's Princes t. 



calls them Barbara^ becauie they were writrcn in a language 
which he did not underftand. Eginhard, in Vita Car. Mag. 
c. 29 

X Torfxus, in Orcad prxfat. 

t Idem, ibidem. 

The 
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The Kymri of Britain were remarkably fond: of 
I^ards. Every one of their Princes had his lau- 
reate ; nor could any man of quality fupport the 
(lir;nity of his rank, without having one of that 
f.iculty near his pcrfon. From the vail number of 
po<:tical nianufcripts written in their native tongue^ 
wiiieh the Welfli have hitherto prcfcn-cd, it may 
be conchui;.d that poetry was in very high efiima- 
tion among their anccftors t. 

Among tlic ancient (.'ambro-Britnnric Bards, 
TniiLHii a' d Lhyvarch held the firft phce for the 
Kiicity of their pocticid genius. They flouriflied 
in tlu! f\xt]\ century, and a confiderabic part of 
th.eir jM-ocl'i(flio]'S is to this day extant. Talicfi:! 
\v\.i:c')icn^;^'jip.ry v. i:h tlvj p;r'^at Maglocunnus, and 
WIS hi^'iiy (u'vourcd by tliat Prince. He wiis dig- 
rifiod by his countrymen with the title oi Bcn^ 
lliirdhe^ Ci the ciiief of the Bards. 

It is nc'^dlels to prove that the Irifli had the 
j^roattll vrJiie for poetry. Never did any nation 
c '.coiir.^rr:: or indulrire rlie profciron of Bards with 
a ip.firc liioncUy partiaJity. Their nobihty and 
prcntrv, their KiiM^s, both provincial and fuprcme, 
patif>!ii/AcI, Ciireikd, and revered them. The 
Ij;ijcIs of a dillinm i'bed charafter had eftates in 
line! fettled on themfelvts and tlicir pcflerity. 
]'A-:-n amidol all the ravages and exceftcs of war, 
tlufe lands were not to be touched, the poet's own 
pjrfon was facred, and his houfe was efteemcd a 
landuary. 

EvKRY principal Bard was in the Irifh tongue 
called Filea or Allamb Redarty that is to fay, a 
Doctor in Poetry. Each of the great Fileas or 



t Tit. vii. p. 2:9. 

M Graduates 
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Graduates had thirty Eards of inferior rote cdh- 
flintly about his p^Mfon, and c\ery Bard of the 
fecond cLifs wr.s aitend'wd by a reiinue of fifteen 
poetical di.ciplcs. 

If any faith can be given to Keating, many 
other cxtraoKlinary advantages and immunities 
v/crc annexed 10 the olfice of Bard, bcfidcs thofc 
N^hich arofe from the extravagant miiiiificcncc of 
private p^ifooB. Ii wan nrrLiincd by law that all 
Bards lliould live at ti:c public c:xpvnce for fix 
montlis in the year. Bv the aiul ority of thij; law 
they quartered the ni .'elves upn?i i!ie pc(.plc 
throughout the ifland from Al'liallow tide till May 
*. This heavy annual tribute was of a very o'd 
ftandirg, aixi for tlvat rcaf>n the Bards v. ho v/cie 
authorized to exact it, were in the t i.-guage of the 
country called Ociir-hm-chaine^ th.iU iu, th.c fong- 
fters of the ancient tax. - 

The very ample privilor-xs conferred on tlie 
Etirds, and the Hind refpect paid to tJr.ir perfor.s, 
made them at laft intoleiably infolcnt Their 
avarice alfb kept pace v/ith t.heir p ide. Tiieir 
hauglity behaviour and ei:dl' fh exi.dicrs beej»me 
an infupportable grievance to the nation. The 
numbv.rs of rhofe (Irollers increaRd daily. Such 
as iiicli:ud to fp/nd tr.eir tiu^e in idlerxfs and 
luxurv join d tljcmllKxs to the fraternity, ai:d 
paflid ui cer the charadler of Bards. In the reign 
o^ Hugh ain Mearach^ la^sKciiti p;, that is, in the 
latter c. id of the fixth age, a thiid pan of the 
people of Leliind went under that tide, and claimed 
the privileges annexed »o tliC order. 

* Keat. Gen. Hift. of Ireland, Part ii. pages 25, 26. 

It 
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It is a juil obfervation of Claiidian, that every 
one who performs adioiis worthy of being cele- 
brated by tlic mufc, is always fmitten with the 
love of (o!ig. The fame of tlie hero will (bon die^ 
unlefs preferved by the hiftoriiin, or immortalized 
by the produftions of the poet. Barbarous times 
have produced vt:ry few tolerable hiftorians; but 
all ages indifcriminately, and all countries where 
military merit fubfiftcd with « coi fpicuous luftre, 
have produced Bards famous in their generation. 

The ancient inliabitants of Caledonia were very 
warlike, and of courfe fond of fame Such as 
had remarkably fignalized themfelves in the defence 
of their country, were, no doubt, proud of pa- 
tronizing the bed Bards of the times in which they 
lived. Canibden's immenfe erudition has difcc- 
vercd that Galgacus was celebrated by the poets of 
South Britain * ; and therefore it is likely he was 
higlily extolled by the Bnrds of his own country. 
We are told by Taciius riiat Arminius, the great 
deliverer of Gcrmrmy, was in his own time fung 
by the Bards t. Every Celtic nation took care to 
perpvituate the memory of all their patriot heroes 
in dieir poetical annals'. The laureates^ if I may 
call them fo, of every community were ob1g'?d by 
their ofiice to pay a juft tribute of fame to ihe be- 
nefactors of the public ; even crowned heads and 
warlike Chiedain.s thought it no difparagement to 
their high rank to exerciie their talents in the poc-* 
tical eulogiums lb common in thofe times. 

The princes of Scandinavia valued themfelves 
much on their poetical genius. Four Norwegian 



* Sec his Britannia, under the article Caledonia, 
t ^Facic. Annal. Jib. \u cap. ult. 

N a monarchs^ 
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rnonarchs, and aDanilli King, diilingiiiflicd tiicin- 
felvcs remarkably in that way. Tliefe v/crc Ha- 
rald Maiftigcr, Olaiis Trygviinis, Olaus the fliint, 
Hari'ld tlie imperious, ar.d Ragnar Lodbracli *. 
The jircat men who held of thofc monarchs, emu- 
laied dieir maftcrs in difplayiiig the fire and vigour 
of their genius in a ftudy fo falliionablc in thofc 
rom;intic ?.._;», s. 

The Caledonian Princes of ancient times v/crc 
animated by the fame fpirir. Wc know that 
James die Firfl v/:is an admirable poet for ti:e nge 
in which he lived. Some Ciidic rhimcs compo-ed 
by his coufin gcrman, AlexiiKljr, the famous Earl 
of Mar, have been liithcrto picferved. The High- 
lantl Cliieltaisis contciicicd freque:.tly in alteriiatc 
vcrfe : i or have all rliolvi poeiieal dia'<.'ji;ues pe- 
riflied. The apoRle of the Pidilh nniion, and 
the old Scottifh milfionarics were remarkably fond 
of the niufes, and frequently couched their facrcd 
leflons in fo:'g. 

The public has lately received the v/orks of 
Oilian, the (on of Fing;d. Tlie impartial and men 
of talle have read them with adm»iiarion, and 1lk::\- 
fibly felt isie true Ianguap;e of n-tural and fublime 
geniu:?. Thiofc who aulc^ced to defpifo the com- 
pofitions of ancient times have been confounded 
and mortified by the impartidl voice of Earcpc in 
the praife of tliofe pocm.s. The candid part of 
tlic natio.i, llK^igh fome of them perhaps were at 
firft prejudiced againil the genuincncfs of the 
work, have been agieeably furprized to find that 
their fufpicions were abfblutely groundlefs. 



* Torfxua, in Ofcad, prxfat ad Lc^ 
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It has been a queftion with fome whether 
pilian was a Caledonian or Irifti Bard. Afia and 
Europe, in a remote age, contended for the lionour 
of havirg given birth to Homer. It is therefore 
no matter of wonder that North Britain and Ire- 
land fhculd emuloufly claim a particular right to 
the great poetical fun of their dark ages. They 
liave formerly contended for much fniallcr prizes. 
Th'j queftions whether Sidulius, the poet, wheihcr 
Ciualdus, the bilhop of Tarentum, whether St. 
Aid;in, St. Finan, St. Adamnan, and many more 
wr()::g!)cnd.^(l monks, belonged more properly to 
the Ihcrcd iiland than to tiie wilds of Caledonia^ 
have b vn ;i>:;iratcd with all the kecnnefs and zeal 
iriCidcnt to national difpuies of that kind. 

Thk editor of OiVian's works is very able to de- 
fend his own fyftcm. When objections woi thy his 
notice are raifed, he will certainly pay them all due 
regard. If he will fit down gravely to confute the 
groundlcfs and ill conneded objcftions which have 
been railed by fome people in the caulc of Ireland \ 
it is dcfc^ndir.g too far from that dignity of cha- 
radler v/hich he has already acquired. For the 
poetical errorti of his author, if he has committed 
any fl;;grant oiu.s, the tranflator is no ways ac^ 
countable. But if Oinan's compofitions do honour 
to that dialcdt of the Celtic language, in which 
they have been wrote, to that Celtic nation which 
produced t!:c Bard, and to human genius itfclf ♦ 
the editor has an indifputable title to great prai(e, 
for bringing to light fuch a monument of the poe- 
tical merit of the ancient Bards. 



^ See Mr. O Connor and Dr. Warner qq this fuhj,fl. 
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S a 

arc l)ro;.r;'iri itoth(.. ] J' ••'ilanflh l-y itu;!i!:\' h.iri^.ii.; 
fioiii Ifi hiiit.l, MTs- ill cw ry(;t!:cr ll.i: /a inir.tclii.MlJ.* 

compofuioriii isca(';ly iiiiilvi flood by t\tTy or.c who 
hi's a conip'.:^^'".' ki-'nvlLcli'o of tl'.e (jjilic tor^jriic. — 
It fomc fjw ci ilu: words arc urxomnion, or be- 
come oblblctc, it is no nioic ih'iii \vli;jt mufl hwc 
h'^cn natiually (xpccUd in a \ujrk lb n-^cicr.t. It 
is aftonifnii^g what a purity aiul llir.plicity of Ian- 
guap;e provado over all the u'ojksol tliis poetic:;! 
hero, w!ii!e the Galic crMiipofuioiis of the lafi; cen- 
tury are dark, afTefteci and confufcd *. 

Whetttkr OM:an flcnirilhcd in the third, in the 
fourth, or in the fifth age, is a point diilicult to 
diicufs. His poems are undoubtedly more ancient 
than any cxtarn in the Celtic tongue, and the ge- 
nius of tlie diction, of the arrai/>ement and Q:n- 
timent, gives a fl^rong inienial proof of their ge~ 
ni'.inci^Lfs and high antiquity t. 

Eesidk the Bards appoiiited by autlioriry in 
Caledonia, tlyj: Piinces, gr.:at Lords, and petty 
Chiefiai.is, afpired much after the reputation ari- 
fmg from a poetical genius. It was impoH'-ble that 
all the liUiucrous effiiys produced, could be defti- 
tute of merit. Every clime, however diflant from 
the fun, is capable of producing men of true ge- 
nius. The thick fogs of Boeotia, and the cold 

• Sec Ihoyd's Iri/h preface to his Irl/h Dictionary. 

t Dr. Riair*s Criiical Diircrtation ou the Poems of Oilian. 
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:!:i. of Ht:av-' have r:ivcn birth to illuftri- 
(.'.:.^> p;iis, v.'l-ijt; I'^c (c(>rchir.g lands of Africa 
lii'.v'c rcin;ii:.cd languid aiid iiicnt. 

Tnir^i: is privat jcnloa to doubt the do<flrine 
:..i\a v.xd by iVlarjai, that iVxvz uiil be i-o want 
oC poors tciuiil to Maro, if there (hould be pa- 
troi^vS as mu.iificei)t as Mcca^ :as : at the fame time 
it is certain, that wlico the love of pojtry in a r.n- 
tion confers upon tiiole who have a gc: ius 
that way, rewards of honour, profit, and repu- 
tation, their compofiiions will be numerous, n:,d 
foine of them worthy of public intention. The 
old Caledonians were as bountiful to tlicir poets 
as their pc»fteriry the Irilli were. La "ds were ap- 
propriated to the eminent Bards, and br:came he- 
reditary in. their family. Many diftridls in the 
Hit^hlar.ds ftill retain the name of the Bard's ter- 
ritcry *. 

About a century back one of the Highland 
Chieftains retained two principal Bards, each of 
whom had feveral difciples who were his infcpar- 
abic attendaiits. The Chieftains of former times, 
if led by choice, or forced by necclllty, to ap- 
pear at court, or to join thofe of their own rank, 
on any public occafion, were attended by a nu- 
merous retinue of vaflals, and by their moft emi* 
nent pnets and ableft muficians. Hence it was that 
in the fpncious hall of an old Celtic King, a hun- 
dred Bards fometimes joined in concert. Keating 
informs us that there was no Icfs than a thoufand 
principal poets in Ireland during the reign of one 
mo;aarch. 



♦ The fecond title of the aoblc family of Atho! is taken from 
lands appropriated to a Bard. Tullybardm is compounded of 
Tuliocb, a hillock, zxvihnrdin^ bards. 
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We of modern times may perhaps co:ulcirn 
this ftrnncjc t;iftc of our barl)aroiis auctllors Wt: 
may blame tiicm for rctaininp; and loadiiig \.ii!i 
wealtii aid honours fuch nutncrous bands of rhi- 
mers, a race of ufclefs, inlblent, and flactcrirg 
men. A l]ur of tiiis kind is uiijufily thrown o * 
our prov^'jnitors, till wo rcmov^j a prcvaicr.t foliy 
of the liiuic kind from amoDji: oinfclvcs. Our 
great men, to their hoiioar he it fiid, £;ive but 
litilc eneouracijement to pueis, or tliai fiacteiy 
vhich is natural to the mule. I'ut our courts are 
full of worthlels fycophanls, the halls of our Lords 
with pimps and pa:-arites. Dattcry feeds on the 
folly of the great without the merit of being eloaih- 
ed in the ftrerigth of fentiment, or in the harmony 
of numbers. 

But to return back to the regions of antiquity : 
the martial exp'oits of great men were fung by 
tlie Eards in epic poem.s, a::d tranfmittcd Irom 
one rencraiion to another. They exerted the wliole 
force of their genius in perpeluatir.g the menvjry 
of departed heroes, in exciting the nobles to wali<: 
in the lame paths of activity and gloiy, and in 
roufii^g up their nation to fupport its digiiity ar.d 
to cr.hivate tlie generous and iDanJy virtues. Pruife 
x!ir.':\.:> arour.d virtue arrraciive ch.arms. Nothing 
lends more to rai/c feiiliments of mag:Lininuty 
in the heart :l:an the nervous and glowing txhor- 
taiion of the poet. It follows, therefore, that the 
IJard v.as tiie \\\ccx ai d iliccefsful ii:llruclor of the 
barbarian, aijd had in fome meafure a light to 
be held faered. 

MrsTonY infornis us, that men of that cha- 
radcr liave done the moft imiportant fervices to 
ftaics overpowered by a vi^l\orious enemy, or en- 

(laved 
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ilavcd by Tyrants. Tyrtseus, though a very dc- 
j'picaMe perfon in his appearance, faved Lacedse- 
nio.i from utter ruin, and by die ftrength of his 
p-.'-.-rical abihties * ; and AlccXus, by employing 
t lie fame talent, refcued his country from the hands 
o[ cruel ufnrpcrs f. 

\Ve are toid by Quintilian t, that Alcaens was 
rjv/ardcd with a golden plectrum for his great fer- 
vitus. Horace, for the fame reafon, aihgns him 
a pl.icc of diuinguiflied honour in the Elyfian fields : 
;i:id to give us a jufl idea of this patriot poet's 
n^itiir, lie throws around him a numerous crowd 
of gliofls, attentively hearing thofe fpirited war 
fo'.r^s which contributed fo much to expel the ene- 
mies of liberty out of Lefbos. 

Plato, who was a declared enemy to the or- 
der in general, gives the title of a moft divine 
poet to TyrtcTiis, and pronounces him at the fame 
time a wile and good man, becaufe he had in a 
very excellent manner celebrated the praifes of 
tliofe who excelled in war ||. There is fomething 
in the ciiiracler of Tyrta^us which fccms to re- 
iVinble tliat of a Celtic Bard. He was a poet and 
nuifician at once. The inftruments on which he 
pla\cd were the harp and that kind of martial 
pipe v.'l:ich the Lacedemonians ufed inftead of the 
trumpet of other nations. 

Thp. chief Binds of North Britain, like thofe 
of other Celtic i:ations, followed their patrons into 
the field, a/id were frequently of fignal fervice. It 
was their bufiiiefs and cuftom, upon the eve of a 



* Jullin, lib. ill. cap. 5, 

f florar. Carmin. Jib. a. od. 13. 

I Inditut. lib. X. cap. i. 

II DeRepub. Jib« 1. 

battle, 
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battle, to hanngiic tlic army in a war fong coni- 
jyjlUl ii tlic ficlJ. Tin's fpcidcs of a fo ig w.ii; 
called B ofniiba Cathy tiiat is to fay, an ittfi-ira 
tion to war. The poet addrciicd a part ot tijf. 
pcriliafive to every diftinft tiihe, Ihcwiiig tliem \\vt 
rev/.irds of a j;^lorioii3 d« ath, and remi di ^.g tlum 
«>f th'j gr.at ,Kt.ois ptiforincd I)y iluir ar;c.f:«) s. 
Kc begin with a \va:;n exiiortation to the \s\y)\: 
army, aiul cndjd witii the fame words. The: c\-- 
Jif)n;:tio;i turnci pri.ici pally on ihe love: of finvv% 
lihjrty, a.dih-ir Prince. " 'Y\w Gcirn.i s, fi\.> 
Taciais, have porms which are reh arlVd in rhc 
field, and kindle the foul i.ito a fl.inie. The fpi- 
lic wifli \\h\.'\\ ihele foi^ps are fui^c^ prcciichs th.: 
fbrtun:; of tliC approacliing fight ; ror is their man- 
ner of fiiigirig on thefc occa/io::s fo much a con- 
cert of voices as of courage. In the compofiti- 
on t!iey (ludy a roughnefs of found and a certain 
bnjken murmur. Tl'.ey lift their Ihields to ihJr 
mourhs that tlie voic% being re idcrcd full a.:cl 
de p, may fwcll by repTCuTiv)n *. 

Tin-: fate of batriis depended not a little on 
the encomiums and invcdtives of the Baids. To 
b? declared incapable of fervirg the fovereign in 
ar.y military (lation is rov/ d. erred an ir.del.ble 
rcpioach. To incur the firire of tlie Eard, by a 
cowardly behaviour, wns reckoned in former limes 
the lad degree of infamy and misfortune. 

We are told by a Norwegian h.iftorian f, that 
in time of fea epgngements, if near thecoaft, the 
Scalds of Norway were fometimos landed in a 
fecure and convenient place, and ordered to mark 



• Tacit, dc mor. Germ. cap. 3. 

f Torfxus, in Hift, Rerum. Oread, vid. prxfar. 

every 
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every event diftindly, fo as to be afterwards able 
to relate them in vcrfe. The fame author informs 
us, that Olaus, the Saint, had in adayofaftion 
appointed ftrong guards for his three principal 
poets, after giving them inflrudtions of the fame 
kind. 

When a great and deci five battle was fought j 
the Bards were employed in doing honour to the 
picmcry of thofe gallant men who had facriiiced 
their lives in defence of their country, and in ex- 
tolling the heroes who had furvived the flaughter 
of the day *. 

A JUDICIOUS Roman poet obferves that many 
bravo men wlio lived bvjfore Agamemnon were 
buried in oblivion, unlamented and unknown^ 
becaufe they had the misfortune of wanting a 
poet to celebrate their memory t. This obferva- 
tion is in fome meafure juft. But it may be doubt- 

* In the year 131 4» Edward the Second, of England, in- 
vaded Scotland at the head o\ a very great army, having, ac- 
cordini; to all human appearance, icafon to expoft an ablblute 
conqiK'il of that kingdom Full of this imaginaiion, he order- 
ed the prior of Scaill^orongh, a cck-bratcd latin rhimcr, ac- 
cording to the tafte of ihofc tln)cs, to follow his troops all the 
way to Ban nock burn. He intended to employ this eminent 
poet \\\ iniinonaiizing his vi^oty ; but foruine declared for the 
enemy, and the prior was found aniong that inimenfe number 
of prifoners which the Scots had made : the ranfom demand- 
ed for his life was, a poem on the great fubjedt he had bc- 
fcic him. Me gave a Ipecimen of his flvill, but it was invita 
Minjrvi, thoi»r,h he fncccedcd wonderfully well in the judg- 
ment of times not remarkable for delicacy of taftc. Another 
learned monk was appointed by the Scots to eternize their vic- 
tory in verfe ; and though Apollo was as niggardly id his aid 
to him as he had been to the EngliAi Carmelite, we have reafon 
to believe that his compofuion was much adniircd* 
f Hor^tCarmia. lib* 4. od. 9. 

e4 
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ed whether iKToifni is more ajicient than prK'tJs, 
and whetlier any ilhiftrious pcr((jna[^c of tlic ic- 
motefl aq'js of the world wanted his Eard. It in 
certain that tiK* works of many eminent poet:-, liavc 
pcrillicd jiliogethcr, arid with them the renown 
and even the names of thofe miglity chiefs wlioin 
t!:ey en^lcavo'.irjd to cierrj/e. At ihe faire rime 
it is evielc":t, tii;:r of all lii? mo'iirncnts whi^'h 
aiiibirio.i is a' le to r^jle, or tlie graiitiuJv: 
of maiikird wiilii:^ to beftow, that reared by 
the mufe of a gcnui'u; poet is the mc^ft ex- 
nicllivc, the moft clurible, and co/iH^qiiently the 
mod to be dehrcd. The works of Phidias and 
Praxiteles, once thought cverlafling, arc now 
no more. The faintell traces of the macnifieent 
Babylon caniiOt now be invcfiigatixl. The fa- 
mous Egyptian pyramids, though iVill extant, have 
not been abk to preferve. the name of the vain 
moiiarehs by wliom they were conflruficd. But 
the flructures which Momer has built, and the mo- 
numents which Virgil has railed to the memory of 
illuflrious men, to Gallus, to MeCrTias, and Au- 
guftus, will periPn only together with tlie world. 

Though the bL-ft of Roman poets had a con- 
tempt for Eiijuus, yet the elder vScipio, with all 
liis learning and tafte, had a greater refpedt for 
him tlian Aur.ni(lus had for Virf^il lilmfclf The 
old Calabrian K.ird was eonftiintiy near that thin- 
dcrhoU of v)ai\ and wc are tukl by Cicero, that a 
marble (latue v/as erected for him in the burial 
place of the Scipio*s*. It therefore is no m.atter 
of wonder thai Celtic Kings and Cel tic Lords fhould 
have patronized the poets of their own times ; a 

* Oratio pro Archia Pocta. 

race 
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race of men whofe compofitions, however rough 
or ui.poliflied, kindled the foul of the warrior to 
attempt great actions, and .promifed the hero a 
perpetuity of fame. 

The more ancient Bards were greatly fuperior 
to ihofe of later ag.s, yet mere antiquity was not 
the real caufe of that fuperiority. In times more 
remoic, true merit was the Bard's only title to fa- 
V(;ur. In after days the office became hereditary, 
and an indefcafible right was the circumftance 
which rendered his perfon and charader facrcd. 
It was only after the feudal law took place, tliat 
the proper reward of genius and great a(ftions 
became the. birthright of unworthy pcrfons. 

Ko people, 1: wcver barbarous, could have ima- 
gined that the lineal heir of an eminent poet Ihould 
inherit the natural ciuhufiafm or acquired talents 
of his predecefTor. But the general cuftom of en . 
tailing almoft every office in certain families, and 
perhaps an extraordinary regard paid to the me- 
mory of fome excellent poet, fecured the pofleffioa 
of the grant of land to the pofterity of thofc bards 
whofe merit had acquired them that lucrative di- 
ftinflion from their fuperiors. 
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DISSERTATION XV 



Of the Wcftern Iflands of Scotland, — Ac- 
counts given of them by the Writers of 
Rome. — Of their ancient Names, Ebudcs, 
Hebrides, and Inchegaul. Subjed: to, 
and pollefled very early by the Scots of 
Jar-ghael. 



/^ fi A H E difqnifitlons of antiquaries arc incap.i- 
jL bleof thofc ornaments wliich, in the opinion 
of the world, conftitutc fine writir.g. To trace 
the ori2;in of a nation throiir^h that ciajkncfs \vl:ieh 
involves the firfl: ages of locicty, is a laborious 
tafk, and the reputation attending the fuccels of 
a very inferior degree. The antiquary is no more 
th in a kind of pit.viccr, vho goes before, to clear 
the ground, for the conftruclion of the beautiful 
fabric of the hiftorian. In this diflertarion I enter 
into the diflcdion of words, the invefligation of 
etymons, and into an inquiry into the ancient 
ftate of iflands now very unimportant in the Brl- 
tifli empire. Should this trivial fubje^fl difcourage 
any reader, let him turn to another fedlion. 

Thb 
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Tn E geography, as well as internal liiflory of 
the Noitlurn Kii.ope, was little k';own to the 
writers of Greece aid Rome The uncultivaial 
ar.d barbarous (late of the Celtic natio.iS difcou- 
ragcd travellers from going r.mo: g ihcm. The 
Romars met ofte^, on their fionjiers, hoftile na- 
tio:.s, to whofe very name, as well as country, 
they v/LTC abfblutc llrangers. — Involved in a cloud 
of barbarifm at home, the inhabitants of the North 
were only .fv^en when they carried war and defola- 
rion into the provinces of the empire ; and con- 
f;.que:M!y the accounts given of tlicm by the hi- 
floriaiih of Ronio arc vague and uncertain. 

This ignorance of the true ftate of the Nor- 
thern divifion of Europe afTordtd an ample field 
for ficiion, and encouraged pretended travellers 
wlio ba^l a talent for fable, to impofe upon the 
world the mod abiurd tales, with regard to the 
fitnat*on, hiftory and inhabitants of the barbarous 
rogio.'S beyond the pale of Roman empire. Strabo 
complains frcqucnily that Pythias the Maflilian, 
and other travellers, cou'd not b^ credited, in the 
account they gave of ihvir voyagvs, which looked' 
jiiore like a px rical fidion, than a faithful nar- 
ration of farts. Pythias, though a man in the 
moil indigent circimiftances, had the varity to 
lay, thai le hnd travelled over alP the Northern 
divifion of Knr )pe, to the very extremities of the 
wo kl : '* A (lory, nor to he creditrd," faith 
Strabo *, '* tlioiigb. Mercury himfclf had told it." 
Hr preiopdcd to havv: vifited Britain in the courfe 
of his p-T''gir*nr!o- s, and with great gravity gives 
a very circumftantial defciiption of that ifland. 

• Lib. ii. p. 163. 
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He alfo fays, that \\z nicuie a wr. ;:-c to Tiui!.', 
the rcmotuft ifl-ind belonging toPiiiirjn, at the di- 
ftancc of fix diiys failing from it, in tho ll<iits of 
the frozen ocean. He is caiidicl ciiouj^h to own 
that he was obli^'-d to otiicrs for the hiilory whicli 
he gives of that place ; but he dots not hcikatc lo 
atfirm that he iumfelf had fcon it. It was a place, 
accorch'i f]; to him* which w;^: i^eiih'.r earth, lla 
i:or air» bi]t n'in'.'tiiiiij; !ik: a coy:p\piiio}i of nil of 
them, fomctiiin:^ refciiil^IiM-*, to uic his Ovvn ex- 
prclfion, tli'j h.iVyS of the fea^ (omi. riling, in fiioit, 
totally inaeeeii'iblvii lo tliC lur.iKifi fpeei- s. Such i.*^ 
the ridiculous account v^iMcii t!ij M;;iiilian travelki 
gives of Thu!e, a::d from v/I'.;c!i tlie idle talcs of 
fuccecdi'g null'iors concerning tliat iilajid fcem lo 
have b^'cn taken. 

Sc»LiNUs defciibcs Thule as a:i cxtenfivc tract: 
of land, in!iabited by a race of mcji, who, in t!ie 
bcgiPiUingof the vcrpcil rL;T{or,, fd, Ji!:e th^ ir cat- 
tle, upon g/.jis or fcnw, lived i'.;\)n niilk iu funi- 
mer, and laid up tJie fruits of tiicir trees in fcoie 
for their winter provifie-i ■^. :;ut ivis aurhcriry 
will not be gp. at!y reij^ecVv'J Iv ll'r^le wJio kno*'. 
v/Iiat he has iaid of men a:-! vorn^r., v/'-.o|i/ f. et 
were contrived like tliofe (^f hc^rRs, a!?d wl'Ole 
ears were loi^s^ enoi'f-i ro eo\vr in^ir v;ho!c bocii;?. 

Stkatjo ov/i:s chiii: ri^.oie v. ho luul f.en the D i- 
tifli !crna had nr/Jvlnv to f*\ co::cei-j/'r^ Thu! *, 
though tiiey gave (t)me aee^-ui.t of other fm::!l 
iilands on tlie coafcs of the Koriliern I^riiain. "W'c 
learn from Tacitiis, t!iat Dv»rnician'3 fleer, after 
the reduAion of the Orkney iiles, deferied ThuK': ; 
a place which till then, faith he, lay concealed un- 



if Solln. Polj'hif. cap. ;5. 
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kKs^x fnovv and an cverJafting winter *. The truth 
of this fudl refts upon the veracity of the pjrfoa 
fiom whom Tacitus received his informaiion. 

Ptolemy is fo particular in his account of 
Thule, as to inform us, that it Hes in fixty-thrcc 
degrees N. Lat. and that the longeit day there con- 
fifts of twenty-four hours t. There is no place 
TiCnr the Briiifli ifles to which ihis, or any other 
ck'Iciiprion j^ivcn of it, can agree better tlian to 
SliLtlaud. But after all that has been faid upoa 
the fubjcifl, with a confiderable expence of erudi- 
tion, by Sir Robert Sibbald and others, thcrf^ is 
reafni) to conclude, with Stialx), the mofl judi- 
cious of all ancient geographers, and one of the 
bcft hiftoriaiis and ciiticsof remote times, that 
the hiflory of Tiude is dark^ duhious and unau^ 
thc'>:!ic t, ar.d thar every thing told by Pythias 
concerning it is a fiction. 

The iiks of North Britain have been divided 
by fomc ai.cicnt geographers into two clafles, 
and by others ii)to three. The firll of thefe claflcs 
confifts of the Ebudes and Orcades. The (ccond 
co'nj)reherids the y'/rwi^rffj, OEtnodeSy ox AEmodcs^ 
to^' rher widi the two juft mentioned. An exadl 
delcription of places riien fo little known, cannot 
be expccHcd from thefe writers ; but their volun- 
tary errors admit of no excufe. 

Plutarch relates, upon the authority of one 
Demetrius^ who feems to have been employed by 
the Emperor Adrian to make geographical obfer- 



* Difpcifta ed et Thule> qaam hattenus nix et hjrems abde- 
bac* Vita Agric. c. lO. 
t Lib. viii. c. a. 
X Scrabo^ lib. I v. p. 308. 
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valions and difcovcrics, that (nmc of the Briiilh 
ifles were corifccnutd lo Demigods. — Tliat *S'.*- 
/wr//, bound with chains ofjlccp^ is coiifnicd in one 
of t!iem, uixicr the cuftody of Briareus^ and that 
Icvcral inferior divinities are Irs conilant atten- 
dants. 

SoLiNus writes with great gravity and feem- 
ing p.erilion o) .corning the inhaljitants of the 
LL>iK{-r, t'lcir ni '"ii"cr of Ii\ ing, and duir form of 
goveriiiiv/nt. " "1 hey ki]o\v not/' la)S he ''•^ 
** what eorn is : they h've on fidi ar.d milk ojily. 
** The ilks of the Hcbiults ;:re fcp iraied from one 
** aiiotlier by narrow founds, anci by reafon of 
** their contiguity are governed by one Kiivj;. 
*' This Monarch has no p'-op'jrty. — He is fup- 
^* ported at th.e expence of the public. — Me is 
'* bound bv cflabliilied laws to nde according; to 
*' the principles of equity. Left he Ihould bo 
tempted by avarice to commit any a\^ts of op- 
prciJion, poverty confines him wiiliin the rules 
of juftiee. — Ffe has no perfonal intercd to pro- 
** mote. — He lias 1:0 wife, that can widi any pro- 
** priety be caILd his own : any wom-ui for whom 
*' he cc)nceivcs a palfK;:) !nu(l be at Iiis fcrvice. — 
*' Hctice it is, that he lia:; neither hop-^s nor de- 
** fires with rttrard to ehiidren, to whom he can- 
" not claim a T)ceu!iar r:j':ht.** 

Many ar.cieiu writers of hii]i)ry and ge(^i>;ra- 
pliy have tnken a boundlefs hberty of inveniii-g 
marvellous ftories, in their defcriptions of the man- 
ners and cuitoms of diflant natiuns ; and Solinus 
feems, in iiis defcription of Tlnile and the odier 
Britilli illes, to have indulged Ins fancy in that 

• oolia. Poijrhiftor. cap. 35. 
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»(.rpv'rt with much freedom. Some eminent cri- 
tics hive obfLivcd, that this autlior copies, in a 
/I rvilc manner, after Pliny the elder ; but he has 
rjcctrd his autliOrity with regard to the number 
i){ t!ic Ebudes and of the Orkney ifles. Accord- 
ing to Pliny*, the Orcadcs amount to Torty, and 
the Hebrides to thirty ; but Solinus reduced the 
number of the Hebrides to five, and of the Or- 
I'.'uli's to three wretchtd iflcs, ovcrgiown with 
nilhcr, or m;idc up of horrible rocks or naked 
fiinds, and totally dcftitute of inhabitants. 

I V Solinus flourilhed, as is commonly fup- 
l ^{^i\^ after Tacitus had publifhed the life of 
A;5rico!a, or the htllory of his own times, it is 
Uirprizing that he could have been a ftrangcr to 
rl'/j works of tliat excellent wiiter, arid totally un- 
ncquainced with the ilory of tlie voyage performed 
bv Doinitian's fleet round Britain, and the con- C^n^^y 
t^uefl: made of the JDr cades during that voyage.^^x" 
?"^nnus is one of th(jfe ancient geographers who 
divided tJie ifl'sTS of North Britain into two clafles 
only — the Hebudae and the Orcades. — Ptolemy 
follows very nearly the fame divifion. But Pom- 
ponius Mela, after informing us that there are 
tliirty O'cades, placed at fifiall diflances from one 
a>jot!icT, obfervcs that there are feven OEmodas 
]yii:g over ap;ai:M'l Germany t, which are probably 
tliO iiltfi of Shciiand. 

Salmasius and other critics believe that the 
Ebud.'i; of Ptolemy and Solinus are the OEmodae 
of Mela. The great fimilarity of the names, and 
the filer.ce of the laft of thefe writers with refpedt 



Nnt. HiH". lib. iv. cap. 16. 
\ Mela de fuu Oib. lib. iii. r^p. 6. 
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to the Ebudas, and of the other two with regrird 
to tlie OEmoda^, fccm to juftify this opinion. But 
Pliny's nuiliOrity is agai;.ft it. That author di- 
flii.gaifacs i!ie OEmodae from the Ikbiidcs, with 
the grcattft dcaincfs and prc^ifion * ; and he could 
not have been milled by cither of the other two 
geogiap;F:rs. He wrote before Piolcmy, and after 
iVicla. 

It is matter of fome wonder tli^t the ancient 
writers (f gec^jziapliy, w!:o flouriflied before the 
reig.i of Doinitia:., eunlJ have k."iOun more co:> 
ccrini:g the Orcades, than Soliiius, wJio flourillied 
after Tacitus wrote his hiftory. Pomponius Mela 
was cotemporary either with Julius Cxfar, or 
ratlicr with Claudius. This wc have reafon to 
conclude from a paflcgc in that p;irc of his work 
where he attempts to give an aceoimt of Britain*. 
But fuppofr.g Mela to ha\e been cotemporary 
with tl:e lall of thefe Kmp.rrors, rather tlian v/ith 
the firft, one will be (lill at a iufs to find out 
liow he could have learned tlut there were iflands 
to the North of Britain, which were called Orcades, 
and v/liie!i were feparatcd from one ai.otlier by 
narrow friths, and were thirty in number. We 
learn from T;:eitus, tliat befoie Agricola'^-. time it 
was a probl'^ijKirieal C|UL:1ion, v/hether Britain was 
an illar.d or part of a continent ^ and it is not 
probable that any foreign fliips had failed to the 
Nortliern extremuty of it before the period he 
meiuions. TliC Caicl;agiiiians are the only peo- 



f Nat. Kill, lib iv. ca;> 16. 

* Britannia qiialis fit, quaicique progenerec irox ccrclora ei 
magis exploia:a dicentui : quippw- tani diu CiaufaiTi apeii: ccce 
pniicipuxn maxiaiUc, &c* Ivkla de fuu Orb. lib. iii. cap. 7. 
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p!c who can be fiippofcd to have made fuch a 
voy::ge ; and it was not confident with their max- 
ims of policy and commerce to have made pub- 
jic th ir difcoveii-^s. It is plain, however, that 
Mela and Pliny had received diflinA information 
conceriiii.g the name and number of theTe ifles. 
Tb.ib cntlior- diTiLT !.:dccd as to the pr:.cifj num- 
l)er of t!ie Orcid?s : one of th.m makes them 
thirty, and the other forty. But this difference 
is not m.aterial, if we coidder that theie are no 
lefs th.m forty Oread s, inchiding the Holmes^ and 
not more than thirty, if we enumerate thofe only 
which are or may be conveniently inhabited. 

Buchanan was totally at a lofs with regard to 
the orieln aixl meaning of the word Orcades. 
Camhden attempted to explain it vei7 ingenioufly : 
he quotes an old manUicript, which was afteiwards 
publiQied by Father Innes, where it is derived 
from Ar^at ; that is to fay, according to the au- 
thor of that little tradl, above the Getes: but he 
rejcds diis etymon, with good reafon, and con- 
jedurcs that t!ie name in queilion is derived from 
^' /treaty or above Cath^ a country of Scotland, 
** which, from a noted promontory there, is called 
" Calbncfsr 

Thk jufliicfs of this etymon is founded on a 
fiippohtio:: that the modern Caitbnefs was called 
Catl\ before ilfi'/.z^s time at lead. But were that 
fuppoficioi well gioiindcd, and were it certain 
that iiiRcad of Car/Vi/ in Ptolemy, we fhould read 
Can'njy which Cambden fuppofes, in order to help 
out his corjcdlure, I am flill apt to think *^at the 
Word' Orcades fhould be derived from another 
fource. The old Scottilh bards call Oikney Itf 
rbe-Tonbf tliat is to fay, the //lands of whales^ 

O 3 ' One 
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One of two things mufl have been the found:uion 
of the name : either whales of an enormous fizc 
were frequently fcen around the Orkneys, which 
indeed is flill the cafe; or thofe old Caledonian's 
Avho faw thofe ifles at a diflance, compared ih.em 
to thefe monllrous fea-animals. Agreeable to the 
laft of thefe fuppofitions, the High.Iandcrs of Scot- 
land call the Orkneys Arc-have^ that is to fay» the 
S^i.i'.cor A\'h::L'> of tl/e occaji^\ 

I 5:UALL Y'Xjv/ endeavour to dirow fc^f":c li''!u on 
that pnrt of the ancient hiflory of Britain wherein 
the Hebrides are more particularly cnnc.rDcd ; a 
fuhjecfl hitherto almofl craircly nij^kOlcd, thonc^h 
not abfolutcly unworthy the attention of the 
curious. 

Ptolemy and Solinus comprvhcnd five ifles 
under tlie general name of El)uda:j or Hebrides. 
They are enumerated by the former ; and the 
names he gives them arc Ricina^ Makns^ Epi- 
(fiia}:y the VVeflern and the Eaftern Ebudix^. In 
Cambden's opinion PJcinaxs Richrine^ an ifle which 
lies much nearer the coall: of Ireland than t\v\\. of 
North Britain, and belongs to the county of An- 
trim. But as Richrine was too inconfiderablc an 
ifle to have dcferved Ptolemy's particular notice, 
amidft fuch a vaft number of other iflands omit- 
ted by him, and as Cambden's opinion is foiuidcd 
folely on remote affinity of names, there is, ( 



* In the Gslic language Ore, Arc^ and VrCy fignffy a Sow. 
Tore likcv/i'e figniijcs a Sow. The old Scots called the whale 
cominoiilv j'^'Iuc.iVlhara, I. e. the fowof the ocean. 

For 8 full and diOindt account of the Orkney iTics th^ reader 
mayconrult the v/orks of Torfaeus, a Norveglan hiftorian, and 
Mr. Wallace, a lear/icJ Miniflcr of Kirkwall. 
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think, more reafon to believe, that the Ricina of 
th.c Egyptian geographer, and the Riduna of An- 
toniiie's itinerary, is rather the Arrin of Scotland : 
fo they who fpeak the Galic call an extenfivc 
ifland near the mouth of the Clyde, which is 
the property of the family of Hamilton. 

Cambdrn thinks thur t!ie ancie-n £)>rV//«;»/ is the 
fame with 11a ; Maleo;, Mull ; th.c U^t?/lern Ebuday 
Lt-v/fs ; nncl the r.^t/l.-ni Ehitda^ Sky. But if 
Kicii'.a is tl'.«: lUmc: with Arnui, it is far from being 
improb.ible that Epidium is the iHai'id of Bute^ 
whicli lies rear it ; Ey Bboid^ that is, the illc of 
Bttfe^ in the Galic language, b«..ing much more 
ncaily related to Epidium in its found than 11a. 
I have no objcftion to Cambden's opinion with re- 
gard to Mitlcos and the larger Ebtida, 

Pliny is the oldeft author who has made very 
particular mention of the Ebudes ; and if we con- 
fid'.r their number only, he fpeaks of them with 
much greater accuracy than any of the ancients. 
According to him, there are no lefs than thirty ifles 
of that denomination. If all the iflands in the 
Deucaledonian ocean, and all the bohns adjoining 
to them, fhould be comprehended under the ge- 
neral name of Ebudae, there are certainly more than 
three hundred of that ciafs: but a vaft number of 
the holms are too inconfiderable to deferve a 
writer's notice j and fixty at leaft of the ifles 
which are of fome confcquence, may l)e juftly 
reckoned appendages to the principal ones. -— We 
cannot therefore blame Pliny for want of exadlncfs 
In that part of his Britifti topography which relates 
to the Ebudes, Some writers of the middle ages, 
who had occafion to underftand the fubjedl per- 
fedly, inform us, that thefe ifles were thirty two 
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in number, and the old natives call them t\vc:::y 
four to this day. 

We can hardly gnefs wliat commodities could 
liave been exported from Ireland in an early pe- 
riod, excepting live cattle, hides, and Haves. 
However, Ta*.itus informs us, that merchants 
froquently vifitcd that illind, v/hicli, for liiat 
rcafon, v.ns better known to the Romans of his 
time than Britain. There nnifl have been a con- 
fiderabie intcrcourfe between the Irifh andth.e \\> 
hr».bit;inrs of the El)iid<r:: in ihufe timer. Th^y 
v/cre undoubtedly at that time the Ihnie nati'^n, 
in point of !a f.';::rg-, n'^.ani^ers and ciifloins. l^li- 
ny li^arncd fror.i jomc nivTelrint of his Ovvn coun- 
try, vcr)^ p^rliciiiririy, the krr,di and bivacir': of 
Ireland. The fims perfon, or any orlier employ- 
ed in x\\^ trade to Irt-Lind, n:ir;lit have had a pret- 
ty <:\iict account of tr.e Iibsidx' froivi tlie Irifl^, 
or even feme c^{ (]'•?. r.r.riveG f'X tl'.ofe \\\?,\'v\ ar^ no 
doub'' they ventured ofi^^n to IrcJarxi in iheir 
Cvrachs. Aj.^ricoia h::d i.ot difplayvd t!ie Kom;in 
K.:r:i.!s in \\\'. N^nhern divii'i:;ri of Ijrit.iin v,!:jn 
i']i;:y loi^l: hie hie ; and v/o .-^rc t(j!vl by ^ii'mJi', in 
the ve :ry chapter where he fpcaks of the hJjudc.s, 
that the rirms of tl;c empire !:nd nor pLTctrated 
fr:rti]:r t^-.nn the C?tkvlv:.ijK;ii ^c.w*?:. h rnny 
theiefore I:e coi^ciudLd, th.at lie received t.ieareount 
he gives of theib illes as I ha\e above fnppofed. 

It is difficult to inveftig^atc the mcaniir^ or 
ctym»cn of the rarne Ebi:de5, ar, the prcfcnt inl'.r- 
bitants have no fuch term of diflinftion in their 
language. Camd n's fuppofition was, that it ought to 
be derived from the fteriliry of the foil, or the total 
want of corn in thofe iflands ; Eb-eid^ in the old V^n- 
tifh language, fignifying a place void of corn. To 
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fupport this conjeflurc, he quotes Solinus, who 
informs us, in a paffage already mentioned, that 
r!ic inhabitants of tlie Ebudes knew not the ufe of 
corn. 

This etymon, however plaufible, is far from 
bcirg ratisfa<5lory. The Caledonians of the third 
century were, according to Dion, abfbhite 
(Irangrrs to tillage, as much as the inhabitants 
of the Ebudes, cotemporary with Solinus 
could hnve been. Even the inland Britons of 
tht* South knew not ngriculture in Casfar^s time. 
It may be therefore aiked, with great propriety, 
why the ides on the weftcrn cooft of Caledonia, 
and no odier part of Britain, fliould be chara<flc- 
nz':d by a want that was common to Britain in . 

general ? ' f 

Sc/ME of the Ebudes, it is true, are very bar- 
ren ; but mar.y of the Weftern iflands were for- 
nui]y amor. ;:; rh.e moft fertile and plentiful tradts 
of land in 1 !orth Rriiain. It would therefore be 
ec|!ial!y proper, with Cambden*s etymon, to call 
tlivm F.y-buJh in the Britifh, or Ey-biod in the ^ 
GfJic, vliat is, t!ie IJlands of corn^ or metaphori- 
cally tl;e Ifes of food. The truth is, neither Cam- 
den or I can give any fatisfaftory etymon of the 

The old appellation of Ebudes has, by writers 
of latter ages, been changed into Hebrides \ a 
name utterly unknown to the more ancient writers 
of monkifh ages, as well as to the old Greeks and 
Romans. The following conjedurc may account 
in feme meafure for this change*. 

^ The name ofj Hebrides may probable have originalij pro- 
ceeded from in error in fonie uanfcrlber, who miftook the u b 
Hebydes for ri, 
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Of all St. Patric's difciplcs, c\'ccpti::g prrh.^jr, 
CTolumba, Brid^\et had the good forru:)c of acquir- 
ing the highcfl reputation. Her miracles and pc- 
rcgriniatior.s, her immacuhitc challity, coi.fl.ut 
devotion, ard liign quJity in point of birth, m.i<lo 
her very famous in Britain and Ireland. The fevcral 
divifions of Britain concurred very zealoully witii 
In^lar.d, the country that gave her birth, in tnat- 
i':g h'tr characftcr with a mofi fu{)erllitious rcfpecl. 
Throujii a courfe of tigcs flie was thouglit a ptr- 
fon of too much influence in heaven, and confe- 
qucntly oftoo much importance upone:irth, fo be 
tamely relinquiflicd to the inhabitants of Kildare, 
who piqued themfelves upon the peculiar honor 
of having her body interred in their ground. T!io 
Irifhof Ulfter challenged that honour to them- 
felves. But the people of Britain would never 
cede a property fo invaluable : the Pidts were 
pofitive that her remains lay buircd at Alerni'thy^ 
the capital of their dominions; which NeHiin the 
Great, one of the moft illuflrious of their King's, 
had confecrfltcd and made over to her by a royal 
and irrevocable donation*. 

The Scots, after having; annexed the Pidifli 
territories to their own, paid a moft extravagant 
homage to the relics of Bridget in Abernethy t^ 
But the inhabitants of the Weftern iflts exceeded 
all the admirers of this female faint, excepting 
perhaps the nuns of Kildarcy in exprefling their 
veneration for her. To Bridget the greateft num- 
ber of their churches were dedicated : from Bridget 



• Sec Innes in his Crit. EfTiy, Append. Num. 1 1. 
+ Bocth. Scot. Hlft. lib. 9. Lcfl. in Rege 47. 
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t!icy had oracular rcfponfos : by the divinity of 
Bridget they fwore one of their moft folemn oaihs : 
to Biidgct they devoted the firft day of February ; 
and in the evening of this fcftival, performed many 
n range ceremonies of a Druidical and mod fuper- 
ftiticuskind. 

From th.efe confiderations we have rea(bn to 
fufpcft, tliar the Weftern iflcs of Scotland were, 
in icAwc one period or other duri g the reign of 
popery, put under the particular protedlion of St. 
Biidgctj and perhaps in a great mcafure appropri- 
ated to her ; as a very confiderable part of Eng- 
land was to St. Cuihbert. The name of this 
virgin-faint is, in Galic, Brides and HcbridcSj or 
Ey-Brides^ is, literally tranflated, the Iflands of 
Bridget. 

The; reafon why the Ebudes of ancient times 
were in latter ages called //z^A^t^^k/, is more ob- 
vious. We have had occafion to obferv^ that tlic 
old Scots of Britain and Ireland gave the name 
of Gauls to all foreigners indifcriminately. They 
afllxtxl to that name the fame idea which hojiis ex- 
prcfTcd in tlic language of the more ancient Ro- 
mans. Hojiis at firft figni Red tl Jir anger ^ after- 
wards an enemy, either public or private, and 
confcquently a perfbn to be detefted and ab- 
horred. 

D ERMIT^ the provincial King of Leinfter, 
betrayed Ireland, his native country, into the 
hands of the Englifh ; and therefore the old Irifh, 
in order to brand his name with an everlafting 
mark of infamy, called him Dermit na ngaul^ that 
is, Dermit of the JlrangerSy or the friend of a 
foreign nation, and confequently his country's ene- 
my. The ancient Scots of Britain ufed the word 

Gaul 
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Gaul'in ihz C\n\c acceptation, and their pollLriry 
continue it to this day. 

The Englifli were not the only foreigners of 
whom die Irilh and Scots of former times had rea- 
fon to c^-mplain. The iVcr/v.^;/ arid EaflcrHn'TS 
often molcll-.'d th<:m : th.ey cMine from a iMr.^-tc 
country in a hoflilc manner, and tiicrefore had the 
opprobrious ap[)cI:ation of Gauls ntlixcd to then. 
The wars of the Irifli ar^aii:ll: the Scandinaviar.s 
are, by an Hibernian hiilorian, who wrote on that 
fubjedt, called the warsof ilie Gadelians agninftthc 

The Wedorn iflrs of Scotlap.d were \o\yr fiib- 

jecc to tlie Norwegians. The Scots of the Contu 

'ncntj who had a mortal averfion to thofe foreign 

intciloptT.% gu'C the name of Incbc Gauly or the 

Iflands of ftraiirrcns, to the Ebudcs. 

We have already examined Solinus's account 
of the Ebudcs, a::d his romantic dcfcrlption of 
their inhabitants. All the other old gcoj^rnphcrs 
who have mndc pnrticular mention of thcfo illcs, 
have faid notliing concerning the ir.habitants: ror 
am I able to recoiled that any Greek or Roman 
hiflorian, who has written concer-iing the nfTiirs of 
Britain, hath touched that fubject. What the 
Scottith hiftorians have told us concerning the firft 
colonic^s fettled in thcfc iflcs, concerning the coun- 
try from v/hich they emigrated, the mannCiS and 
cuftoms of tho inhabitants, and liiar (lare of an;^r- 
chy in which they lived, till blefled widi a mo- 
narch of the Milefi'in race ; all this, I fay, refls 
entirely on the veracity of IriiTi fennachies, or the 
ill-founded fiippofitions of hiftorians, 

• Keat. Gen. Hift. Part. II. pag. jo. 
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We have reafon to believe that the Ebudes, as 
ihcy were diftant from one another, and feparated 
by dangcroUwS founds, were for a long time pofl'cf- 
fcd by different tribes, and governed by diflerenl 
chiefs. It docs not appear from authentic^ '^*%% 
tliat thefe chiefs depended on the Kings of Alba- 
:.), v.hether Pictilh or Scottilli, if any fuch 
King's exifled, till after the Romans kft Jthis 

iilauK 

But whctlicr \vc date the origin of the Scot- 
tilh monarchy from Bede's Reuda^ or from Fer* 
gus tlie fon of Fercbard^ or from Fergus the fon of 
Eiri\ which is indeed the moft probable hypo- 
thef^r,, it may very reafbnably be prefumcd, that 
fbon after the eftabHfhmcnt of that, monarchy, the 
Ebudcs were annexed to the continental territories 
of the Scots. A chiftcr of iflands, thinly inhabi- 
TccI, uiftitutcof ftroiig-holds, altogether unprovid- 
ed fjr defence, and i.icapable of alUfting one ano- 
ther, mud have fallen an eafy prey to any power- 
ful iavader. The Ebudes, liowevcr inconfiderable 
they may be thoujrjit now a-days, would be a very 
confjdcrable addition to the petty monarchy of the 
Scors of Albany, and could not fail to be an ob- 
jcvii v/orthy tlieir acquiring. 

At whaftver period the ifles may have been an- 
nexed to the Scottilh kingdom, the inhabitants 
pc:;iiip^ would be inclined to embrace a proper 
( n.n, uniiv to fl>.ike off' their voke, and todiflurb 

t! ^- iv^venii icnt of their new Loida. The hiftory 
of I licfc ifianders in latter ages, and the vindiAive 
ipiric of every concjuered prople, rendf^r this opi- 
nion probable. But there cannot be an} found^ui- 
on for the circumftantial account wliic'i Eoece and 
Buchanan have been pleafcd to give us of grand 

rcbci;lor:s 
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rebellions in tlie Ebudts, diiriiK^ the rrii'.no f.i 
Caradtacus, Corbrcdus, Ethodiiis, iuul other id<.:il 
Scottifli Kings. It is certain, notwitliflar.dirf^ all 
the pains taken by Abcrcromby to prove tlie ecj:^.- 
trary, that Carailacus never rcigrxd in Noith 
Britain, and that Corbredus^ Etbodius^ and other 
royal pcrfonsofthe fame imaginary exiftence, have 
lou^;ht rlicir bitrles agaiiift the tiii;.rs of the VXjw- 
ducs only in the fabulous annals of our hillor- 
ians. The accounts they give of a Dona'd of 
the ijles^ To old as the timvs of the Romans, 
bear about them the apparent marlc of a modern 
invention. 

DONALD was a name very c''>nimrn a- 
mong the IHi'ivlers ; and two of th.it n;ur.(*, \v!i<^ 
were both of the great family whc^fc pi)WLr v/as 
once more than equal to that of the King, over all 
the Ebudcs, were extremely famous. Tiiefe were 
Donald carl of Rofs, who fought a battle, fatal to 
Scotiai.d, againfl an army railed bv Robert duke 
of Albany, during the captivity of James tjie firfl 
in E' gland; and Dnnjld BaJai}\ w!io ol.nai'ud a 
fignal victory over theeaiLs of Mar and Caiihnefs, 
>vounded the firfl of thefe noblemen, killed the 
other, and made a great llaufdiier of the King's 
army ur.dcr their command. The piiblic calami- 
ties prod-aced by thefe battles, and rhe devaflari- 
ons comnnited by the two Donalds, fcem to have 
led our hifhorian.s, who were very ill informed 
concerning the affairs of the Ebudes, into a no- 
tion that all the lords of the illes went, fror.^ 
the earlicft ages, under the fame dctcflable 
name. 

When the Kings of Scotland poffefTed no other 
territories than thofe upon the Weflern coall of 

Albany, 
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.\'lany, we may take it for granted that they 
I'l. quently vifitcd their dominions in the Ebiides. 
r, ing involved in perpetual wars, either with the . 
l].:toriF, Saxons, or Pids, it was neceflary for 
ili:m to fecure the leading men of the iflcs to their 
iiuercft. Without a fuppofition of this kind, it is 
tlimcult to comprehend how the Scots could 
' ave fubdued the Pids, or defend themfelvcs 
.i-Minfl the Saxons. When Acdan King of Scots, in- 
' ulcd Northunibcrlapd, at the head of a numerous 
ai.J gillnnt army, he received no alfiftance from 
the P'a:\s, and hnd no Irifh auxiliaries to fupport 
\\\m in that expedition. We muft therefore con- 
vl'id ' that the Iflanders, among whom Adamnan 
ii. forms us Aedan had been inaujnirated, made a 
coi.fui; ia!)le part of that numerous army which he 
led into Englaiid. 

All the Scots hiftorians affirm, that the V/cftern J 
lilcs made a part of the Scottifh dominions, from | *-^Vl^ • 
liiJ earlicll accounts of time, to the death of Mai- J 
culm Canemoro in the year 1093. On the demile 
of that prince, fiiy thefe hiftorians, his brotlier 
Dotiald Bane formed a dtficn of mounting the . 
ilnone ; and to fupport, by fo:cig.i aid, his title, 
which vvas far from beirg iufl, :ts the old law of 
T.inifli'y had b en aboli(hcd, ho implored for this 
jHiip).e tljf^ a.iiftance o^ M.\?rius the Barefooted^ 
King of Norway, aiid ohiri'.i;(l it, upon crding all 
r! c Northt^m aiul Weflern Ifl.-^s of Scotia. .d to that • 
Nloi-'arch. Miignus took irrmediate poflciiion of 
thv)fe illes, and the fuccellbis of Donnld Bane in 
tlv^ tr-o le of Scothi'd did not for a Jong rim:* re- 
cover ;h<jm. Orkney and Shetland remained in • 
t!*;* po(i« tVu^rj of the Norvegians to the yciir 1468* 
when Jarr>^:s t-u third of Scotland married the 

daughter 
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daughter of Chriflian the firil of Denmark, anv! 
got poflefrioa of thofe iflands, until tlic portir)n ol 
the Qiiecn fhould be paid. Even the Ebudcs like . 
wife were fubjeft to the Norvcgians, till Alexan- 
der the third, King of Scotland, after having given 
a fignal defeat to the Norvcgian army at Air, 
in the year i z6^y re-annexed them to his domi- 
nions. 

In this manner, and in thefe different periods, 
if the unanimous conicnt of Scottiili v.ritcrs coukj 
bcdepenedd on, did the crown of Norway acquire 
and lofe the wcflern iflcs. Cut the Norvcgian hif- 
toriansgive a very diflcrent accoiua of the maitcr 
iii alrnult every niiUcrial circuinO:.;nce. Sht.r!r.rid, 
OrI:ney, and the -Hebrides, were accordijig to 
them, fubdued by their nation in a more early pe- 
riod than that afllfincd i and tlie Scots owed the 
rcfi.ituiion of thoic ifiixnds more to the nel!;o^:'ltio:■:£ 
of a treaty, and a fum of money, than to the force 
of their arms. — A difcuffion of tiiis point will na- 
turally comprehend the hiftory of that Norvegiaa 
dynafty which went under the name of the king- 
dom of Man ; which I fhall briefly give^ in the 
fucceeding diilertation^ 
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Dissertation, xvi. 



The Hlftoiy of the Norwegian Pnncipality 
of the ifles, commonly called the Kingdom 

of Man; 



TN thedofe of the preceding diflertatidn, \ pro* 
J^ mi fed to give a brief hi (lory of the Hebri- 
dian principality of the Norwegians, commonly 
known by the name of the kingdom of Man, Irt 
the account I am to give, I fhall follow more the ' 
digrelTive manner of the antiquary, than the re- 
gular narration of the hiftorian. If I fliall be abld 
to throw a new and ftroiiger light upon the fub- 
jed, I fhall attain my purpofc, and leave the palm 
of fine writing to men of greater abilities. 

About the year 875, according to the annals 
of Norway, v/ritten by hiftorians appointed by au- 
thority *, Harold Harfager^ or the Fairbatred^ 
one of tlie greatell heroes of Scandinavia, obtain- 
ed a decifive vidlory over many independent Prin- 
ces who difputed his title to the throne, and was 
declared King of Norway. Some of thcfe Princes, 



* Torfseus in Orcadibus, p. 10 & 1 1. 
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who had been dcfpoilcd of their dominions, tool: 
refuge in the Scottifh iflos, and uniting their forces 
there, made fcveral dclccnts upon ilic dominior.s 
of Harfagcr. Harold, cxalpcratcd by ihcfe fre- 
quent incurfions, refblvcd to carry his arms to the 
retreats of tlie invaders. His propjcls throuHi the 
ifles was irrefiftiblc ; and while lie purfued liis 
enemies from place to place, he made a total con- 
qncit of Man, the Ebncics, SIit:tlai]d and Orkney. 
From that lime forward, all the Iflandb b'.xamc 
fubjvicc to the ciown of Norway, n-d continued 
(b, with little interruption, for many ages. The 
writer from whom I have taken this account, in- 
forms us furtlier, tliat Harold often invaded the 
Continent of Scotland, and fought fevcral battles 
there with great Succefs : and to corroIx)rate the 
tcftimony of the old Ijlandic hiflorian from whom 
he h-d this relation, he appeals to the rhimcs of 
two a,ncient poets of Scandinavia, who celebrated 
tliat monarch's a^ilions in Scotland in heroic fonG:s. 
It is certain that a powerful army of Scandi- 
navian pirates infcfled the Eaflcrn coaft of Scot- 
land about the time now afligncd, and committed 
the mod cruel devaflations, under the conduct of 
:iwo famous brothers, Hinguar and Hulha, Con- 
ilantine the Se<.ond, King of Scots, marched a- 
gainft them in pcrfon, and twice gave them battle. 
in the firft adion he obtained the viAory, but in 
the fecond lie was defeated, taken prifoner, and 
beheaded. This event happened, according to 
the Scottifh hiftorians *, in the 879 ; and as Ha- 
rold Harfagcr reigned at that time, the authority 
of the bards, to whom Torfa^us appeals, feems to 



^Fordun, Boece, and Buchan. in vita Conflant. II. 
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dclbrve credit. It is true, the enemies by whom 
Conilantine was killed are by our hiftorians called 
Danes : but iliat is an objedlion of no force : the 
pirarcs who infcfted the dilTercnt kingdoms of Eu- 
rope in the ninth century are, by different writers^ 
It i led Norycgians, Danes, Getes, -Goths, Jutes, 
Daclans, Swedes, Vandals, Livonians, and FrieC- 
landers; their armies being compofed of all thofe 
nations. As the countries from which thefe ift- 
undcuions of plunderers came, lay either to the Ealt 
or Korth of the European kingdoms which they 
infefted and harrafled, they went under the more 
v^cncral denominations of Eafterlings, Oftmans, oc 
Normans. 

It appears evidently from the annals quoted by 
Sir James Ware*, that in the year 735, the Nor- 
mans laid v/afle a great part of Ireland, and the 
ifluod of RichrinCj which is reckoned by Ibme one 
of tlic Ebudes. Three years after this devafta- 
tion t!icv infefted Ulfter and the Hebrides ; and 
it is not probable that Orkney, which lay in their 
way, could have refifted their fury- In the year 
8C7, continues Ware, the Danes and Norwegians, 
landing in the province of Connaught, deftroyed 
Rolcornmon with fire and fword. At" the fame 
time Ccllacb^ abbot of I-collumcille, fled into Ire- 
land for fafcty, after the enemy had murdered a 
confiderable number of his people. He did not 
return to Scotland for fevcn years : and from that 
circumftance we may take it for granted that thefe 
favages made thcmfelves matters of londj at leafl^ 
and probably of all the other Weftem iflcs. 

"^ Antlqult. of Ireland^ page «;7. 
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About the year 818, TurgefuiSy by fomecaif- 
ed a Dane, and by others a Norwegian, invaded 
Irelaid. This famous adventurer, after a long 
feries ot piratical defcents and flying battles, u- 
furped at lafl the fovereignty of the whole illand, 
ruled the miferable inhabitants with a rod of iron^ 
made dreadful maflacres of all the ecclefiaftics he 
could feize, and committed their books to the 
flames. 

The Irifli v/cre revenged of this cruel tyrant, 
but had not ftrength enough to lliake ofFthe yoke 
of flavery unck.'r which they groaned. New fup- 
plies of lioflilc Troops came yearly from Scan- 
dinavia, which, with tlie adi^crcnts of Turgi^^fius, 
maintained the w.ir uithfiicccfs an;ainfl: the di- 
vided luitivcs. AhouL tlie yc:;r S50, they poficfTed 
thcrnfclvcs of Dublin, and tlic parts (;f Leinfter 
adjacent to that capital *, from v/hence the Irifli 
were never able to drive tlicm. 

Thf. greatcll Mj^iiirch that ever held the fcep- 
tcr in Ireland, prev^aikd, in rh.c year 1014, v/ith 
the grearefl part of the provincial Kings to join tlicir 
forces to his own, and to attempt a total expulfion 
of the common enemy. Sitriciis, v/Iio was at that 
time Kinfr of the DiiWinian Eaftcrlinc-s and Nor- 
maris, iiicd every po,TiI:)le precaution to make head 
againfl this powciful confederacy. He entered 
into a league witli the King of Leinfter, procured 
a body of auxiliaries from him, and received a 
great acccillon cf ftrengh from the Danes of Man 
and Inchcgaul. After vafi. preparations had bee/* 
made on both fides, the contending nations met 
at laft near Dublin, and fought the obflinate and 

■ 

^ Ware's Antiq. of Id. p. 58. 
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bloody battle of Clnain-tarf. In that fatal conflift 
the Irifh loft the illuftrious Brian Ihre^ their fo- 
vcreign, together with his fon and grandfon, be- 
liJes ibme provincial Kings^ a vaft number of the 
ivjbility, and many thoufands of the common 
people *. 

SiTRicus retired, and maintained his poft in 
Dubiin, with the fliattcrcd remains of his army. 
Tl:e preparations made by that prince before the 
batt'e, and the fupplies he received from Man and 
Ir.chegniil, afford a clear demonftration that the 
SL:i:xiinavi::r.s Vvcrc pollciTcd of th'^fe iflcs !)cforc 
the fra alJigncd by the Svottini hiftorians; and 
the Lilli aiijials, from which Ware has taken the 
account lie gives us of thefe things, are more to 
he depended upon, with regard to the time at leaft 
in which the Ebudes became fubjecft to the crown of 
Norway, than the accounts followed by Buchanan, 
Bo ce and Fordun. 

W'r. know t!iat the Normans made confiderable 
acquifitions in France, and the Danes in England, 
cibont the fame time that Turgefius became lb for- 
miciable in Ireland. We learn from Fordun, that 
tl'iC Danes mfclled the Eaftern coaft of Scotland 
befoie the end of the ninth century. It is not pro- 
bal^l:t, therefore, tliat the Hebrides, which lay in 
tb.eir wn\% cnu!d have been entirely overlooked 
by thcil. frcc-booters, in the courfe of their ravages. 
Thcfe iflcs, difcontiguous, and thinly inhabited, 
inc.ipabie olailifling each other with powerful fuc- 
cours, and lying at a great diftance from the feat 
of the Scoctifli kingdom, could make little re- 



* Ware's Ant. &c. p, 63. Heating's Gcp. Hid of Irel. Part 

^. page 64. 
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fiftance to a torrent which at tiiat rime carricl al-- 
moll all liiirope before it. The Mon.inJ'iS of Sc(:)f- 
]and could not have relieved ihtir Mebridian fiib- 
jcdts, nor rcpoflefs thcmfelves of their conquered 
iflands : they had fufficient employment cll'ewhere ; 
the Eaftern provinces of their kingdom muR be 
defended f»'om the frequent invafions of the fame 
barb-irons eacmy, or from the infurredions of tl;c 
lately conquered Picts. 

The moll authentic hiflorv of thx revolutions 
which Ir.ppLned in the \Vi:il-rn illes, is ccvuained 
in t^'i'^ Ci>yn;:ir!c cf ilA/;:, r.s far .i^i it 'y.c.3. T!vr. 
fmall piece has bt-en pielervcd ijy C\.h;!).:cn, in 
liis Britannia. It v/as written by the n:or.ks vX 
j-luP*!!, an ablrcy in M.iii, and is p'ajbably oIcIct, 

111 , I l^i.r^ I • 

*>^ ««\i. * v.. .,•-1. 1 m i.i;4ili'^4\ .'..l4»_L^--vJt..I.. . i\.^ ji , 

J ^ -^ 

Thofe who exanii/iC tive tnCiilictiojiS cA \.]y(c t."iv;cs 
with attc^ntion, will difeover fome chronolo<^ical 
errors in the Ch.ronirlc of rvT;n j bnt ihcfe errors 
arc owing to the nc^lip;ence of tranrerlb:rs, as rl:ey 
are manifcftly inconliilent with the truth of fadts 
related, and with the a^ras ailigned in other parts' 
of the Chronicle. 

This ancient record begins thus : ^- In the 
yenr 1065, died EdM'ard, King of England, of 
b!c iT:d rremory. He was fiiececded in tlie throne 
by Harold, t!ic Ton of Godwin ; to whom Ha- 
rold Harfager, King of Norway, gave battle at 
Stainford-briJge, The victory fell to theEnglirti, 
and the Norwegians fiecl. Amcr.r]^ tlie fn^'itives 
was Godred, firnamed Cbrovan^ the fon of Harold 
tlie Black from Iceland. This Godred coming to 
the court of Godred, the fon of Syrric, who reign- 
ed in Man at that time, was entertained by him in 
«n honourable way. The fame year William the 

Baflar4 
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Ballard conquered England ; and Godred, the foa 
of Syrric, dyings was liiccecded by his fon Fingal/* 

Tun King of England who died in the year 
with which the Chronicle begins, was Edward tlie 
CofifeJfoKj a prince highly extofled by monks, who 
derived extraordinary advantages from his pious 
h'berality. It is well known that Edward ailifled 
Malcclm CancjKore in recovering the throne of his 
anccflors, wliich had been ufurped by Macbeth, 
and that Malcolm, for years, carried on a war a- 
gaind the Norman conqueror and William Rufus, 
his immediate fiicceflbr« Malcolm died in the 
year ^093, r.boat thirty years before Godred, the 
fon of Syrric, left the kingdom of the ifles to 
his fon Fingal, and confequently thirty years be- 
foj\: Doiulii ?)ar:c ninde the pretended donation of 
the E!)\idcs to Mrignus of NorNvay. This dona- 
tion never exifted ; for it manifeftly appears from 
the Chronicle of Man *, and other concurring re- ^ 
corcli, iliat t:"ic Norv/eglans had occupied the Weft-/ 
em iflcs lojic before Donald Bane mounted th^j^ 
"Ihfone of Scotland, ^. and before Godred Cbro^an\ 
Cuck'P'jflc(f:on of the dynafty of the ifles. 

GOD RED was a powerful prince. He fub* 
ducd a great part of Leinfter, annexed Dublin to 
his empire, and reduced the Scots, according to 
the Chronicle, to fuch a ftatc ot dependency, that 

^ I H ■ II I I I ■ !■ »■ I II I ■ 
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• Tlie authors of this chronicle, and after them other wrirerty 
were miftalccn in calling the Norwegian King flain in the battle of 
Stain ford-bridge, Harold Harfager. Wc Jcarn from Tor faeuj 
and others, chat the true name of that prince was Harold the im- 
perious. Harfager lived in a much earlier period. The .fsipe 
Chronicle writers, or their copyid, muft have committed a blun- 
der likewife in making the year 1066 the jear of Godred Chro- 
van*;, acccfiion to the throne of Man. 
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he would not permit them to drive more than thrc-e 
nails into any boat or veHcl tht-y built. Ware 
quotes a letter of Lanfranc, archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, wherein that prelate called Godred King of 
Ireland *. He died, after a reign of fixtccn years, 
at Thy or Ifla, and was fucceeded by his fon Lng- 
man. 

To;rfa:us, following the annnlifts of his coun^ 
try, labours hard to prove that Magnus the BiVe' 
footed dethroned Godrcd^ bound his fon Lngman 
with iron fetters, made an abfolute onquell- of 
tbe Wcftcrn iflcs, and b'^n^jwcd tlu,m on his fon, 
Sigurdy with the title of Kiri^t. F.ut tn:^ Chron- 
icle of Man places the exptTiition of NLuyuis into 
the WLUern parts of Scotland^ and into Kn^jland 
and Waif-', in thc^ year 1098, twenty years after 
the deatii of Godred, and eleven after the death 
of his fon and fuccefPr, Lagfuan. Simon Duncl- 
vievfis arrrces with the chronieic in the aera here 
alTi:};ncd ; and if a'.y r^^gard is to be paid to 
t'le Scott'illi hifiorians, ihc accjuil'ition mac^c 
of the Wc-Oern Illcs by King Magiius, mufl have 
\ ippencd foon after the death of Maholm Cane- 
m ;;r. 

ToRF^Eus, after a long djfcunion of the chro- 
nolomcal diOicultics arifirj^ out of thcfe contra- 
didlory accounts, rcjefts the authority of the 
chronicle, confutes Buchanan, finds fault with fome 
of the writers of his own anuitry, and prefers at 
]aft the teftimony of Ordericus Vitalis to all others. 
But if we follow that author's lyftem, the firft 
expedition of Magnus into the Weftern feas of 

• Antlq. of Irel. p. 6^. 
^;- Orcadcs^ p. 71, 72;^ 
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TritAin took place in the fifth year of William 
Rufus, that is, in t!;c year IC92. Accordir.g to 
This calculation, the Norwegian monarch mud: have 
leized on the Ebudes before the death of Mal^ 
colm Canemoi'c^ and confeqnentlv Domld Dane 
o)ald not have been guilty of the ini'amous cei- 
fioii which has hitlicno done fo muc!) injury to 
his memory. 

Magnus the Earcfootcd, might have luiliciont 
provocation to invade the HbiKks in a hoftile 
nKUiner, though fubjcdt to the crov/n of Norway 
before his time. Many of the piratical Eafterlings 
and Norma;:s, who infefled tlie Britifh illes, after 
the time of I larold Harfagcr, v/crc originally in- 
dependent of the Norwegian crown, or rendered 
thcmrdves f(\ Turgefius, and hisfiicccfTors in Ire- 
land, were fovcrcign Princes. The Earls of Ork- 
ney, though much nearer the feat of that empire 
to wliich they were vafTals, made reiterated at- 
tempts to iliake olT all marks of fubjcction : 
and that tho Kings of Man endeavoured frequent- 
ly to render thenifelvcs indepeadent, will appear 
in the fcqueh 

We learn from the chronicle *, that one Inge^ 
jniindc was fcnt by Magnus to take poflefllon ot 
the Hcbudes, in quality of King. But the chiefs 
of the ifles, finding that this man abandoned liim- 
fclf wliolly to the mod fcandalous exceflcs, to hift^ 
avarice, and cruelty, confpired againft him, and^ 
v/ithout regarding either his perlbnal dignity or 
tlie authority of his conftituents, fet fire to the 
houfe where he was lodged, and deftroyed him^ 
together with his whole retinue. It was probably 
■■■■■ ' ■■ ^--^^— —————— ——^1^—^— ^^—i^i—^>» 

^ Chronicon. Msnxu>» ad an. XO97. 
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\yitli a dcTign of revenging this infiilr, that Mng- 
Fiiis undertook the expedition already related. But 
whaeever may be in this conjedure, it is plain, 
from the commillion with which Ingemundc was 
inverted, t!iat the Kings of Man had afierted their 
independenco, or had refufcd to pay the ancient 
tribute. 

Aftek tlic death of Lagman^ the fon of God- 
red, who had tiiken the crols and died in the holy 
]a::d, il///n7v7.'v/ O TJr/V/:, King of Ireland, fent, at 
ilie defirc of the nobility of Man, one of his friends 
who wab a pcrfo:! of royal cxtrartion, to act as 
Regent in that illand, during the minority of 
Olave, tiiC brother of tlicir late fovercign t. Here 
we have another clear proof that the Princes and 
great men of the Weftern Iflcs had withdrawn 
iheir allegiance from their old mailers, the Kings 
of Norway, 

Magnus the Barefooted, only recovered the 
territories which one of his remote forefathers had 
acquired, and which one of his more immediate 
anccdors had loil. He fubducd all the Scouifli 
iflcs from Shetland to Man, and according to fome 
hillorians, added the fruitful peninfula of Kintire 
to tlicfc co:X|Uc(Ij: : he carried his vidorious arms 
into South J;ritain, and made himfelf mnflcr of 
Anglefey, in fpitc of the united elibrts of the two 
brave Earls who led a numerous army againft him. 
He v/as unquellionably one of tlie moft pov/crfid 
Princes of his time, and prefcribed what lav/s he 
pleafed to all thofe whofe fituation made them ob- 
2X)xious to his intemperate rage, or to the luft of 
his boundlefs ambition. The Welfh felt the 
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dreadful cfTcdis of his barbarous power, and there- 
fore courted his friendfliip with a multitude of pre- 
Icnts. He obliged the Scors of Galloway to fur- . 
r.illi liim with timber, at their own expcncc, for 
the ufc of his bulwarks. He lent his (hoes to 
Miircard^ King of Ireland, and commanded him 
in the moft peremptory manner, under the pain of 
his difpleafure, to carry them on his flioulders, in 
the prefence of his ambafladors, on the anniverfary 
of Chrift's nativity. The Irilh nobility received 
this infolcnt mefihge with becoming fentiments of 
diidain and indigiiation : but Mincard was too 
wife to provoke the refcntment of a conqueror 
whofe power was equal to his pride, and told his 
friends tliat he w(;uki eat the flioes of the Norwe- 
gian monarch, rather than fee any one 'province in 
Ireland dcflroyed. Accordingly he paid homage 
in the dilhonourable way prefcribed by the haughty 
Magnus, entertained his ambafFadors witli a royal 
magnifircnce, and difniiflTed them with the higiieft 
exprefllons of refpecfl for their mafber. 

It d()cs not appear from any authentic record^ 
that Mngnus came near the Eaftern coafl: of Britain 
ill either of its divifions.; His troops couM not 
ilrrrefbre hiive been of great ufe to Donald Bane^ 
ii.ul any one of jiis ncphcv/s difputed the crown of 
Scotland with him : and indeed it appears to mo 
more probable that Donald, upon the demife of his 
brother, pofle/Tcd himfelf of the throne by virtue 
of the old Taniflry right, or that, according to 
feme Englifh hiftorians, he wa^ cleded king, 
than that he owed his crown to the aid of a foreiga 
:2lly. 

Donald's 
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Don* ALU's immediate prcdccc(|i)r in the tiiro— 
■ txjougli a ^rcar Prince, had dilbbligcd the natioii 
by many ii;:popuiar adtions. He Had introdi.ad 
x\\i Kngliih language, drefs, manners, -and reli'n- 
on, in 11 country at diu time full of the moft viol^rr 
pr!^r.id;ccsajabfi.e-.vrythir.g which cime from a 
q.i.:.ti.r fo iiji.iiic. Hi.., obUmaie atrac'imcnt to th" 
|::tc;crc of h.is br,;tht'r in law, Eclgrir Athdin..' 
involved the nai.'on in a (cric-.s of wais more ex- 
penfivc and caiamiroiis than profitable orgloiions 
Iii?:.i,^j,c cilaics winch ha had (Itded on ib-rc 
noMc cxiK-s wlio fljllovved the forinne of that weak 
Pn.,c.', muft have greatly exafporatod d:e S<:rHtini 
nohi.ity, and alienated their afTcdiuns from his 
family. He had bvcn ov<.Tmatchcd by i!ic conqueror 
of iLrigl.md, and grofly infuitcd by hi;; fucceilbr 
William Rufiis. His heir apparent. Prince Ed- 
ward, Iiad pcrillKd unfortunately with Malcolm at 
Ainu ick. The rcR of iiis children by Queen Mar- 
g.nct wcie und'-r age, and that Princcls, already 
worn out by t!ie auJlei itics of a fnperftitioiis life 
mcrwhelmed wltli grief, furvlved her hufband and 
(on but a few days. 

All thcfe circumHianccs confpirino- to-^-ther 
mufl; have mr.dc it eafy for Donald Ban'^ to poflcfs 
himlvit of the throne vacant by the death of his 
brcthi-r, v.-ithont purchaling the aid of a Scandinal 
nan potentate, fo much at the expence of his 
country and iii.s rnvn icpufiuion. His prctcf.fioiis 
to the ciou'.i were oppofed only by a law noithrr 
ancient nor ever much regarded ; and the diftrac- 
tions at court in confequcnce of fo many unhappy 
events, afforded him the moft favourable oppor- 
tunity of alierting his claim. The conchifion I 

would 
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' . .*u*. J drr.\v from what lias been laid on this fub- 
ct, appears to rr j to be perfeclly jufl: : that our 
J ilo.ii'ns were ill inloimcd with regard to the 
m.ir.i.er liow, and tlie time when the Wcfteni liks 
ic\\ ur*der the dominion of Norway* 

Aptt.r Magr.us the Earcfcwtcd had, through 
!:.s icmeiirv, loll liis life in Ireland, Olavc, the 
•on of GoJrtd, recovered liis paternal dominions, 
.:::d re:c;;:cd over the ifles forty years. Olave was 
;. Pri;;co of a pt.iccablc difpofitioii, diflinguiflied 
grcatiy by tr.e rrligious virtues of the times, and 
extrc m^Iv liberal to ecclefiarcics. He was educated 
in tl'.e court of H-jiiry I. and was on gooil tenns 
^vitii the nio::archr> of EnHand throuchout his life. 
He livtu \n amity with Ireland; and it does noc 
r.pjvar t! .it thnlc Kings of Scotland,, who were 
his couir.| orarics, difputcd his title either to Man 
or liie h\ s. 

Sni.DKN complained that Olaus and Aulave^ 
A.y.ljfi' a::d AnLipbiis^ are names which breed 
great corifuhon in the Eriglifli hiflory ; but thefc 
names fctmir.gly dificrcht appear to me to be the 
lame. The fc.:r.ac;i:cs of the ifles call the Olave, 
of whom wc arc p.owipeaiiing, /luhiov Ambla^ in 
Lai'i:, jt..',ivviUy Jnlaphus^ or Olaus \ and they 
diil;rn;v:".i'r* him from other Princes of the fame 
name by the title oi j1v:hla Dcarg mac Ri Lochlin^ 
tliat is ro ny, Red Olave^ the Kifig of LocblitCs ^ 
S:k, G.viicd, tl)c i^xther of Olave', was from 
Scan'' ^ ivia, vliich is called Lochlin by the inha- 
bitu ... i^.i the Hirrlilands and Ider. 

Jt is the f»pi::i.>n of feme that Locblin and Den-^ 
/Kr-k arc words of the fame import : but it appears 
to mc rather that Locblin and Scandinavia are fy* 
nonimcus terms. Harold Harfager^ and Magnus, 
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the Barefooted, v.erc Norwcr^Jan Princes, niid xhr, 
iflandcrs give no otiier appclhitioii to ihofe (ruar 
conqiicroiS, nnr to other Normans^ who held tluir 
anceftors. under liibjedion for many ages, than 
that of Lochiinich. 

In the G.ilic langiKiniv:, Loch figniiics a gr(;1t 
•collcclion of water, whctlier fait or frclh, ar.d Ian 
full. Lun h the name of a certain bird remarkably 
voracioiKs. 'J ho B:ihic miglit li'v/c b'.:e;; vtry 
properly called L^jchJaHy if it neidier cb!j.'i \h)X 
flows ; ar.d many difurent countries, partiei:!ariv 
Seotlanc! and Ire'ind, experienced tiiat from il;!.- 
fea fvvarnu"! :i:i iinr.v i-ie iiumbcr of pirates, w!:' 
by ail c'lfy and jiift ir.ci;;p!:jr jn:ii;!ic ha\c K".\;' 
cc;mpared to birds of piey ar.tl of pafi.\.2;j. Ijut 
^vI^arever tlve etymon of tl:c v/ord Lochlin may be, 
it is certain tii;i: all t!:eadve!Uarcrs vvh.o came froiir 
the Baltic, or from the Northern feas, and tin 
comicries bordering; upon tliem, whether Norwe- 
jyians, S\ve.:^5;, JMidandcrs, RiiJi^ans, Livo.jiar.s, 
po'cs, Por::er;i:::::r.5:, ijpncs, KriJianders, or let- 
landers, were by the irilli and Hebridian Seotj. 
'called Lrrhlinich. 

IT IvoS been tI:oi!g:it a matter of wonder that 
Se.Liidi'Vivia, fo barren in (rverv other refpect, 
fnorJd have been fo very i'ertilc of men, as to pcnr 
f'jrth wbiole inundations of rovers aimoft every \ ear 
from the latrer end of t!:c feventh century, at leall, 
till the tliirtee-th. 

• SoMi: irjernous writers ha\e endeavoured t(» 
ajcoinit for thio Lxrrarvrdi::ary p'*i.enomenon by re- 
f()!ving it into tlie elVeits of polyi^i^mv. A plurality 
of women v/erc, by tiic laws or euiloms of Sca'v 
dinavift, confined to the bed of oi^e man, if wc 
believe thcfe v/rlters ; and licnce it was that the 

inhabitants 
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!:ili;ibitants multiplied almoft beyond belief. A 
I. mnrry in iliis lituation, which did not abound 
with the neceflaries of life, could not but fend nu- 
merous colonies abroad in qucfl of either plunder 
or fettlcmcnts : and fuch colonics, confiding of 
;ulvcnturers hardy, enterprifing, lawlefs, poor, 
and determined to make their fortune or perifli 
in the attempt, mud have carried dcfolation far 
and wide. 

But it is by no means certain that polygamy 
was cniabliflied either by law or cudom among the 
ancient Scandinavians. The Gcrmiania Ma2;na of 
the old geo5;raphcrs comprehended at lead the 
Soiaiicrn coiill of the Baltic, together with its ifles. 
N'K !a and l\;citus Iccm to extend it much far- 
ther ^'^ ; and Cluverius is pofitivc that Norway, 
Sweden, and every region lying to the North of 
the Baltic, made a part of that immenfe trad of 
land. The Siiiones of Tacitus are undoubtedly 
^irhf r the NorvvcGiians or the Swedes, or perhaps 
b(nh: and the ylldii of the fame author are by 
Archlvfhop Ull.er f, and other eminent critics, 
called the progenitors of thofe pirates, afterwards 
diled Eadcrlings and Odmans. 

Tacitus, who feemsto have made the man- 
ners and cudoms of the Germans his particular 
dudy, informs us, that every one of that nation, 
excepting only a fmall number of the chiefs or 
leading men, contented himfelf with one wife, 
and that of all the barbarians in the world, tiicy 
were the drifted obfervers of the matrimonial 



* Mela, lib. ill. cap. 3. Tacit, de mor. Germ. cap. 45- 
t See Ware's Antiquities of Ireland, chap. 24. 
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laws t. Wo have therefore rcafoji to believe, th.a 
the SiitGncs^ ^^Ey?/;, Civilri^ Teutones, and other 
nations, of whom the Normans and Eafterlings of 
afcer-«iges muft have been defcended, had not a 
phirality of wives In his time ; and it does not 
appear from good authority that polygamy be- 
came fafhionahle amon;; tl:e pofterity of thcfc 
nations, in tlie prriod intervening bccwccn the time 
of Tacitus and the introdudion of chriftranity. 

But even allowing, v/ithout any nccelfity^ that 
polygamy was common in Scandinavia, flill it is 
doubtful, from the hiflory of natioi:s who give into 
that ciiftom, whether a plurality of wives increafe- 
population or not. As the males of Scandinavia 
were always engaged in war at Tea, there is indeed 
reafon to believe that the accidents from enemies, 
and thofe arifing from a rude navigation, carried 
off a greater proportion of them than of the male.; 
ot any orlier nation ; and therefore it may be fup- 
pofed that a greater number of women fell to the 
furvivors. Cut, v/hcn we conlider that the women 
of the North always attended their hufl)ands and 
fricids in tlieir expeditions, we muft allow that 
tlicy were fulyect to the fame accidents with the 
rn.ilcs. In this way therefore it is impoflible to 
account how the Northern Europe could cover the 
Southern divifions of it with fuch deluges of bar- 
barous adventurers 

The old Norwcr^ians and Swedes, before the^r 
converfion to ChriRianity, were addided to piracy, 
and eftecmed it a glorious occupation. The wi!d 



\ Severti illic' matrimonia, ncc ullam morum partem matji 
Inudaverts : nam prope toli barbarorunV fingulis uxoiibus contcnu 
hint, ezcepcis admodum paucis. Tacir. dc nior. Germ. 
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tribes who lived near the gulphs of Bothnia, Fin- 
land, and I.ivonia, followed tjie fame praftice. 
The maritime nations inhabiting the Southern 
coaft of the Baltic were led by the example and 
iiiccefs of thofe rovers to try their fortune Ln the 
more wcahhy divifions of the South of Europe. 
If to thefe numerous nations of p'underers we add 
tlujfc of Dcrimark, HoUlcin, Saxony, »ind Frief* 
lar.d, all the way to the mouth of the Rhine, we 
tl.) not make the country of thofc Nortiiern rovers, 
who Iinve u^^ne fb much mifchief in former ages, 
more extciifive tlian hidory affirms. It is alio ex- 
trcamly probable that thofe who dwelt in the more 
inlarxl diilrids of the kingdoms of the North 
jfnnccl the frecbooting inhabitants of the fea coafts 
\\\ their expeditions. In a divifion of Europe (b 
exrenfive, it could have been no diificult matter 
to nuifler up ,fvvarms of adventurers, fomx thirft- 
ing after glory, others rend-jred defperate by po- 
vinry, and all of them at^'mated by ihc fuccefs of 
their neighbours or predeceflbrs in emigrations of 
the {.\v.\Q^ kir.d. 

^ T miy alfo be fufpcd^cd that the piratical 
KuRcrlipgs and Normans, who committed fuch 
(InMflations in the lower Germany, France, Bri- 
tain, Ireland, and other places, were not fo very 
numerous as tJiey have been reprefented. Inflcad 
of making war in a regular manner, they gene- 
rally invaded one particular divifion of a country 
near the coaft, in flying parties, gathered all the 
fpoils they could carry away, and deftroyed every 
thing elfe. They were compofed of fevcral bo- 
dies * independent of one another, and no fooner 
was one band gone than another came. By thi*? 
means the countries cxpofed to their ravages hatl 

Q^ (carcc 
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fcarcc any rcfpite from their incurfior.s : this cir* 
cumftcincc niufl: have greatly fwcllccl the idea of 
their numbers in the minds of thole who were fo 
cruelly harnffcd by tliem ; and as they made a 
'conqucfl of fome conntrie.s, the writers in the in- 
tcrert of tlie old natives, to fave their credit in 
fome meafure, would perhaps have afcribed thofc 
coix;uef(:s to the numbers of the enemy, rather 
than to t!ieir fnocrior bravery. 

To leave this digrefiion, for the liiftory of the 
dynafty of Man. Olave^ King of the illcs, after 
a long and pcaecablc reign, was treacheroufly flain 
by his own neplicws : he wasfuceecded by his fon, 
Godrcd^ whom he had by the daugliror o^ Fergus^ 
Earl of Galloway, the moft powerful fubjett in 
Scotland at tliat time. 

GOD RED had failed to Norway before his 
fat!:er's death, and did homage to King Hinge. In 
his abfence the three fons of his uncle Harold 
feized on hio dominioi^s, and divided them among 
thcmfelvcs. Ent the ufurping adailir.s foo'i met 
with the fate their crimes defcrvcd. Godred re- 
turning from Norway, aflerted his title to the 
kingdom of Man, caufcd one of the fons of Ha- 
rold to be executed, and agreeably to the inhu- 
'•man cuftom of tliofe barbarous times, put out 
the eyes of the otlicr two *. 

S'ooN ^^tzr Godred had recovered the inheri- 
tance of his anccftor^ the Er. fieri i-;gs of Dublin 
invited him over into IrehMKl, a'ul mndc him x\y-\x 
King. Elatrd beyond m.cafure by this great ac- 
Cfflfion of po^ver, h^. hcgx\ to rule tyrannically in 
his own dominions, and regardlefs of juftice and 



^ Cluon. Man. ad ann. 1 143* 
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\\v^ laws, deprived the nobles of their eftates. The 
rnofl: powerful among them, Thorfin^ the fon of 
Oler^ to gratify his revenge, entered into a league 
with Somerkd^ the fiimolis thJine of Arg\Ic*, and^ 
after wrefting many of the illcs out of GodretVs 
har.ds, oy the allillar.ce of tliat powerlul chief, 
credlcd them into a fr.parate kingdom for Dugaly 
the Ton of his new patron. 

The Chronicle 01' Man calls Somcrled Prince of 
Hcrc^aidcU and informs us fnither, that he had 
married a natural daugliter of King Olave:^ and 
confcquenily Godred's filler. By that lady he had 
four (bns : Dugal^ of whom came the MacDougals 
of Lorn ; Rc^inaldy the progenitor of all the Mac 
Donalds of Scx)tland and Ireland ; Angus^ an am- 
bitious lord, whofe great power tind numerous 
ofKspring became extir.cll in a fliort time ; and 
Oliivi\ of whole actions or ifllic neither hiftory 
nor tradition have recorded any thing memorable* 

Tin: Kii:g of Man, upon receiving intelligence 
that Thcrfin and Somerled had fcized on a part of 
his domiin'ons, equipped a confidcrable fleet, and 
putting to fta went in qucft of his enemies *. 
Son-;erlrd met him with a tlcet confifting of eighty 
fiil : after an obflinate fight, attended with great 
lliughter on both fides, they parched up a peace, 
having agreed to divide the kingdom of the ifles 
among tliem. From that day, faith the chronicle, 
may be diued the downfal and ruin of the king- 
dom of Man. 

EiTHTR Somerled's ambition was very high, 
or Godred*s perfidy provoked him (bon to recom- 
mence. hoililities . for he invaded Man with a new 
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fleet about two years af:er the partition treaty hiul 
been concluded. Godrcd, unable to maintain his 
ground^ abandoned the illand, fled to Norway, 
and laid his grievances before the fovcrcign of 
whom lie held his dominions by a feudal right. 
He remained in Norway for iix years before his 
reprcfentatioiis liad nny tlTed. At length he ob- 
tained a confiderablc fupply of forces, and return- 
i.'ig to Man, cl'.fV;i:cd liis brother Reginald, who 
had taken poflcilion of tlic iiland in his abfcncc, 
and re-c/lablillicd himlc-f in !iis kiiigdom t. 

Sc^MERi.no wjis killed bcfuie this revolution 
happened. h-:to::ic.it'cd by r^-peutcd vicfloiics, and 
his vafh acquifirior.s, lie h.ul ff>rmed a (U.lign, if 
we believe the Chronicle of M.irj, lo conqiu r all 
Scotland. Having, in confequence of that extra- 
vagant projed, equipped a fleet of one hundred 
nnd fixty fail, he landed a numerous army near 
Rei'ifrew in Clydefdale. Here, faitli the chroni- 
cle, he was, tlirough the juft vengeance of God, 
vanquiflicd by a fmall number, and he himfclf, 
togC'ther with his fon and a vaft multitude of his 
people, (lain *. 

Txin Higliland fennachies give a very different * 
account (;f Somerled's death and character. Ac- 
cording to ihcm, this powerful thaix had received 
many infuffjrable provocations from the minifterj 
of King A'Ldcolm IV. a Prince weak, u:iexperien- 
ced, and entirely under the diredion of his fer- 
vants. The vaft extent of Somerled's eflate on 
the continent, to fay nothing of the acquifition he 
had made in the ifles, filled thefe minifters with 
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a political jealoufy, and tempttd ihtTr avarice at 
the fame time. Refblved to humble fo formida- 
ble a fubjcd, and to divide his lands among thcm- 
fclvcs, they compelled him, by a lorg feries of 
attrocious irjuries, to lake aims in his own de- 
fence. The King's counftUors attainted him and 
Gilclnif}^ l\.\x\ of Argus, the nbltft general of that 
::l;c iu Scot and, v/;is fcnt with a great military 
ibrce to render that urjuft fcntcnce cfTecftiial ; but 
Sorv.erled loiight the liarl, though with an infe- 
rior army, and the vidlory remained dubious. 
This happened during th.c minority of Malcolm. 

After tliat Prince had taken the reins of go- 
vcn:mcnt into his own hands, his miijifters, en- 
idr^/A by a difappoinied ambition, made it their 
cliicf bufnicfs to convince him that it was neccf- 
fary to annihilate the overgrown pcnver of Somer- 
Icd, or at kaft to reduce him to a ftate of medio- 
crity. Tl:c force of an argument fo fpecious, 
concurring with the f\icility of his own temper, 
prevailed eafily with the King to favour their de- 
I'lrp. But to have fomcthingof a plaufible pre- 
tence for commencing lioflihtics, it was agreed in 
council, that a perfon invefled with a public cha- 
ra^^ter lliould be fent immediately to propofe to 
tl;e Tliar^e, that in order to procure a remJllion of 
I'iis crimes from the King, he fliould renounce his 
rijrhr to tlie lands held of him on the continent, 
and flirisfy himfelf with his pofTcfiions in the ifles. 

Sum i:r lkd was tooconlcious of his own ftrcngth, 
and too tender of his iir.doubted right, to ac- 
quiefce in a propofal no lefs irjuricus to his cha- 
rader than prejudicial to his intereft. Incapable 
of difguifing his fentiments, and fired with a juft 
indignation, he drew his fword, and toW the mcf- 
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fengcr that *^ He would fooncr terminate the dif^ 
** piite with that vvciipon, than tamely furrender 
*' any part of his properly." After returning fuch 
an uiifwer to a meiiiige itnt by his fbvcreign, he 
had re-jfon to believe that a violent (lorm would 
immediately gaiher, and burfl: upon him : he 
therefore armed his numerous vaflhls in Argyle- 
fliirc nrd \h^. illcs, procurt:d a conliderable body 
of aiixiitaries fjoni Irel.iiul, and lUirrminid to 
carry the war into t!ie eountry of his ur.provoUcd 
enemies. He laijded v/ith an army of fifitcn 
tlioufand men in ti.e Eay of St. 1 .inirciiCe, nov 
Greenock, ar.d maKlKd dlrccHy to Paiil^y, wh-.-ie 
the King's troops were eixirnpid. Eut before he 
could bring them to an accion, he was moft bafeiy 
aflalfinatcd by AJaurice Mac Ncil^ 0:1c of his ne- 
plicws, whom the King's generals found means to 
bribe. This is in fubflancc the account given by 
. tlic Highlap.d fennachies of Somcricd's difpiue 
with his fovereign, and of die unhappy end of liis 
life, wln'cli was the confequenee of it. His {^A- 
lowers', fay the ftnnachies, betook tlicmfelves to 
their gallics, upon receiving the news o\ their lea- 
der's faie, and returned home witliout fufilrir^cr 
any corhGdcmhle lofs. 

The account given by the Scottilli hifloriar.s 
of this matter, ag!\.cs i^cithcr with the Chronicle 
of Man, nor with the relation now given. Accord- 
ing to them, Somcrlcd's ambition knew nobourd.s, 
and his lufl of power was infuiable. Led by the 
dictates of thofe paflions, he formed an audacious 
defign of extending the limits of the principality 
he hud by very indifferent means acquired, at the 
expence of his (bvereign. Malcolm IV. a minor, 
had mounted the throne of Scodaiid^ upon the 

"^ death 
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dc*uh of his grandflithcr, David the Saint ; and 
Somerlcd. taking advantage of the minority, re- 
belled in the very beginning of this reign. He 
put himfelfat the head of a numerous army, coa-. 
lifting partly of his own vaflals, and partly of law- 
lefs perfbns, whom the love of plunder or a con- 
fcioufnefs of guilt had driven from all quarters to 
his ftandaid, and laid wafte thofe divifions of the 
kin[T;dom which lay next his own principalities. 
13uL the celebrated GVA^v/f % Eail of Anpus, be- 
ing fent with an army to oppofc him, gave him 
a total defeat, and obliged him to fly for refuge 
into Ireland. 

Malcoi,m's reign was fullof rroubks. HenrylL 
of England, takirg advantage of his pacific dif- 
pofition and moan genius, forced- him to furrender 
the towns and coururics which his anceftors had 
poflTefled in South Britain. A cefiion fo inglorious 
prov^oked the rcfentment of the Scottidi nation, 
and became the foundation of a dangerous infur- 
redion. To pacit'y the malecontents, Malcolm 
.was under the difagreeable ncceflity of declaring 
war againft E ^gland. But he carried on and con- 
cluded that war in a way which gave little faiif- 
fiidion to his people. The alienation he made of 
Northumberlajjd, and a .(candalous pufillanimity 
which appeared in every part of his conduct, ren- 
dered his perfon and authority contemprible. 

The inhabitants of Galloway, defpifing this 
feeble adminiftration, revolted openly, and thofe 
of Murray followed tlieir example. In the nVidft 
of fo many commotions and civil wars, which had 

^^____i,^^^_^_^^_^^^^_ ^ . _ . . _ _ _ 

* There was no Earl of Angus called Giichrlft in that age, 
5cc Dalrj-mplc;*4 Collect. j> 39a. 

QL+ dcftroycci 
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deftroycd the bnivtll fuldicis in the ir.ition, ru- 
nierled's genius was too cntcrpii?i::g tf) remain \\\\- 
a<flive. He \\?A returned from Ireland, whiilu.r 
the unfucccfsful Latile aluady mer.lioned had dii- 
ven him, and hariailed fiT Ir^tv.e tiii^.e ihc eoufl.sof 
Scotland with piiati^al iicp:*ed>uioLS. In a coii- 
jundlure fo full of tumult and public confufion, he 
fcou collected a Inij^c body of men, with W'liom he 
made a defcent U)X)n the left fide of the river CI) de, 
and penetrated as far as Renfixw : bnt b;:ir,g too 
intent upon phmdcr, aid too litilo l()lieitoiis about 
his own fafety, he Wiis Unprized and his followers 
cur to pieces. Some wriiers relate that he himfelf 
was taken p.ifoiKr, bror.ght be (ore the King, and 
executed like a common iivalefaOilor ; olheis will 
have it iliat he and liis fon fell in battle. Buchanan 
places thefe events about the year 1163. 

1 THINK there is rcafon to believe that both 
the Sccttifh hiftorians a::d Highland fennachies 
h.avc eommirted a number of errors in their con- 
tradictory account of this powerful chief. Had 
his birth been obfcure, ai^d his orij^inal fortune 
lov/, as th:fc hifioriaris pretend, it is difilcult to 
cr^riinrJuTid Ikav he coulvl l;::ve raikd Iiimklf to 
t!u tha'.idi.)! 1 of Argvi- , t^r vhy the public Jliould 
have rcc^r^nned lils title. TIjc Chronicle of Man 
^.a;!s Lim Pi'.ncc ff Ikyi-niiubid *, at rl^.e tin.e of 
his nurriap'j with tlie d:ai:;hcer of King Olave. Ir 
dots Lot rpjnar tImU thio iiiarriiige gave him a 
right to any part of tlie ifles, thouf.^ji Abcrcromby 'f 
concurs v/it!i riie Higliland genealogifts in an opi- 
nion of this kir.d. OLivc was fucceeded by his* 



* A corruptiou of Jar-tjliacl, that is to fiv, the country of 
die WcriL-m C.'aic'tloniaiis. 

f Mait. Atcli pi ihi; Scots nation, vol, li. p. 440. 

foil 
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i\n\ Godrcd, and the poftcrity of Godred inherited 
rhc gieaiell part of Olave's dominions, for a whole 
century after Somerled had been killed near Ren- 
frew. 

It is hard to determine whether Somerled gave 
the fiift provociition to his fovercign, or received 
it from the niinifters of that prince. It is not im- 
probable, that after he had acquired fo vaft an ad* 
ditioii of power in the ifles, he afpired to be in- 
dependent towards the latter part of his life. If 
his whole army, as is alledged, a very fmall num- 
ber c::ccpred, was cut off near the river Clyde by 
a.i i:iconiidc;ablc body of royahfts, it is fuprifing 
that his family fljould have fubfifled, after his 
dc:uh, without any dimunition of its vaft power. 
No ailvantage appears to have been obtained by a 
battle (b decilivc. The eflatcs of the rebel v/erc 
neither annexed to the demenfes of the crown, 
nor parcelled out among court favourites. His 
ion Dugal was left in the undiflurbed pofleffioii 
ofArgyle and Lorn: Reginald^ another of hia 
foi.s, was I ord of the Ifles and Kintyre : Angus 
their brother, was powerful enough to fight bat- 
tics by fca and larid againft Reginald : and Somer^ 
led the Second, the fourth Ion of Somerled the 
firft, ai d an hereditary traitor, fay our Scottilh 
hiHoriais, was able to raifea new rebellion in the 
rcij^n of Alexander the Second. 

I s i; s p i: c T inticcd that this Somerled the Se- 
cond never cxiftcd, notwithflanding what hath 

been faid about him by fennachies and hiftorians. 
The Chronicle of Man m.akes no mention of him ; 
and the time at which we are told he revolted, 
looks like a demonftration that the whole ftory is 
a mere fiftion. Somerled the firft was killed in 

the 



the year i . 64. The younger So.nerlcd rebelled 
a" ninfl: Alexander the Sccoi.d in the year 1248*. 
pfe n^ft of courie have been eighty-lour yea.^ of 
aee when he engaged in a war aga.nft h,s love- 
rS, ruppoftng Ivfhad been bom on the very day 
in which his father was flam. 

ANOTH.H argument from wh.ch .t may be con- 
cluded, with g.eat probability, that t be rea So- 

•r-r^ r?i--uirl;irolih: iacs'i:\>iS 

ad '(:;Uen' V t^^ 'nu.e .of f^^^^J^^t 
after his firft fea-fi-Ht with the K.iig of M..n, le- 
?n.\re\af"erhisdeithin the poauLon of his fon 
K: • aid a:.d of his pollerity ior three ccnuines 

If Soa.erled-s army had l.cen ^«-^?ll>\ ,^;^;:-: "^.j 
Kenfrew it may be very reafonably piaumeu 
SS-J, Kinlof Man who 1-^ Ijeen vio^^^^^^ 
Jv difnoireU'ed of thefe iHcs about eight year.. Dc 
fore ha event, would have laid hold ot fo favoura- 
51 o onuortunitv to rc-annex them to his domi- 
LT iXc e ilns of So:nerU d could have re- 
co'i-d th" Sves from the iofs they fuftaincd m 
the hittl- which was fatal to llieir father 

It i r^u-^ ndcd the Chronicle of Mc rofs, ano- 
Uie o Kncal regifter, ^p- -act >' with t^^ 
a ooMtnt wlV.ch we have in tlie ^'^'""'f ^..^ ,^ ; "' 
^f the total overthnnv given to So.nerlcd . an ^ 




SceBuchan. & Abcicrom. in Alexander II. ^^^^^^ 
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c:,*nccof God, killed 2X Renfrew ^ together with 
ills ton, and a multitude of his vaflals : and that 
u hanL.lul of men belonging to the fame province, 
the inliabirants of Clydcfdal probably, had the 
Vole merit of delivering the nation from this 
rebel*." 

Sir James Dairy mple quotes a charter belong- 
ing to the family of Inrics, from which it appears 
tiijit Malcolm and JJomcrled once concluded a 
\'^:'jx(i^ and of coiirfe that Somerled*s rebellion 
ou'd iioc hnve Ixen of fuch a long duration as the 
Chronicle pivrcnds. King Malcolm reigned twelve 
year only, ai^d t!.*^ Thane of Argyle died before 
hiin ■\, 

It is pnorc tlian probable that the true hiftory of 
SoiiT;rlcd*s birth and characfter — of his difrutes 
wirli the Kings of Scotland and Man — of his laft 
great armament and death, was this : — Hisancef- 
lo-s \ve:e pcfions of confiderable influence, though 
grcatK' interior to him. He foon began to extend 
his pov/cr — he wrcftcd half of the iiles out of the 
iiands of Goilred, King of Man — he made war on 
Malcohn, King of Scotland — a battle was fought, 
but the controverfy was not decided. — Malcolm, 
dircded by liis natural clemency, or more probably 
by reafuns offtiue, adjufted all his differences with 



* Sumerlcdns, Rcgiilus Ercgeithel, jam per annos duodccim 
conn a Rci;cm Scoiix Maicolmuni, dominuni fuuni nacuralero, 
inr.pic :cijtl!ans» lam copiofum dc Hibernia rt divcrfis locis ex- 
crciiiim conrralicns apiid Rcnfiim applicuiflet, tandem ultione 
divina cum iilio & innumcrabili populo, a pancis cumpiovincia* 
lihtis -ibidem occifus eft. Chron. Melros. ad ann. 1 164. 

t llie charter was dated, a pud Pert. fiaiaU fkmim prtxim^ 
^ojl concot'diam Regis tf Sumerkd, Dalrymplc's Collections, 

^ • ' Somerled 
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Somerled in an amicable way. Afcer this agree- 
ment, the ambitious thane taking advantage of his 
brother-in-law's unpopular adminiftration, and the 
iiKcftinc commotions confcqucnc upon it, feiztd 
on many of thole ifics which made a part of die 
Norwegian dynafly of the iflcs. Two fuccefsful 
fea-lV^l'ts eftabiilhed the rii^ht which thcflrength fif 
lijs arms and political intrigues had given him lo 
that acquifition. An incrcafc of power (^^ great mud 
have made him the objedt of pubhc jeaioufy more 
than ever. A wife miniftry faw the ncccllity of 
Inimbling a pcrfon already too powerful to be a 
good fubjcdl \ and no doubt fon:o of the nobles of 
Scotland were willing to facrifice him to their ava- 
rice. Somerled faw the danger with wliich lie was 
thrcat::ed, and took every precaution to defeat the 
machinatior.s of his enemies. He formed d:e bold 
defign of rendering himfelf totally independent of 
the crown. He had no reafon to dread much 
from the magnanimity or addrcfs of Malcolm ; 
and accordingly having colleded a great body of 
men, not only in Argyle and the illes, but likewife 
in Ireland, v/here he had connetftions, he made a 
dcfccnt on Ciydcfdale. The King's generals took 
the fliortefl and mod cffeftual, though an ignomi- 
nious way of ending the difpute. They bribed a 
pcrfon from v/hom Somerled could have no fears, 
and by his means got him allaiiinated. The rebels 
difperfcd immediately ; but the loyalifts were too 
weak to purfue their fuccefs. They permitted the 
Highlanders to retire unmo'efted, and the fons of 
Somerled to divide his overgrown eftate among 
themfelves. 

GODREDy King of the ifles, was obliged to 
yield a confiderable divifioa of his hereditary ter- 
ritories. 
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rltorlcs, as related above, and was likewife'ftiipt 
in a fliort lime of the dominions he had acquired 
in Ireland. We learn from the annals of that king- 
dom, ih^ixDermit nan gaul and his fon-in-law, tlic 
famous Earl of Pembroke^ took Dublin, the capi- 
tal of the dominions of the Eallerlings, in the 
year 1170*, and that the troops fent from Man to 
recover it, next year, were totally defeated, and 
their IciKiers flain. 

GOD RED died in the year 1 1 87, during the 
winter feafon, and his body was in the following 
fummcr conveyed to l-colm-cille f. It has been 
obfcrvcd already, that this King muft very proba- 
bly be one of thefe Norwegian Kings, who ac- 
cording to the Scottifh hiflorians, lie butied in 
lona. 

O LAVE^ furnamed the Black, the only legi- 
timate fon left by Godred, had been declared 
heir by his father, and by the pope's legate: but 
as he was too young to aflume the reins of govern- 
ment, the people of Man made his natural brother 
Regin.ild King in his (lead. We are told by the 
hiftorians of Norway, that RfginaU was the moft 
famous v/arrior in the Wcflern parts of Europe, 
during his timet. It had been the pradiceof 
fome famous pirates among the old Normans to 
live for tliree years without entering under the 
roof of a houfe which cmrDitted any ftnoke. Re- 
ginald had conformed himfcif to that cuftom, and 
became of courfe capable of fuftaining hardHiips 
of every kind. He prudently lived upon gotid 



• 'Ware's Ant. of Ircl. chap. 24. 

f Chron. Man. ad ann. 1187. 

i Torfatt OfcaJe), p. 146. , 

terms 
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terms with tIic.King*s of England, and (liidicd to 
oblige thole of Scotland. At the requcft o{ If^^il- 
Ham the X/o;; he undertook to recover Caitlinc Is 
out of the hands of Harold, Earl of Orkney, aiid 
effected it II. After appreliending his brother 
Olave^ and committing liim toprifon, for prefiim- 
ing to ask a more comfortable maintenance than 
the mountainous and flerile ifland of Lewis could 
fillord him, he delivered him into iUc hands of 
If-^il/iamy to prevent a civil war; and the inrjoeent 
prince was kept in piifon durir.g the hfe of iliat 
Monarch*. 

Reginald faw very good fcafons for courting 
tlic honour of being a vallal to th.c fee of Rome, 
The Popes of the twelfth and thirteenth ages pre- 
fcribcd laws to fome of the greaieil fovcrcigns of 
Europe, and fecured the inter*.!! of thofc wlio 
committed their pcrfons and ellates to their pro- 
teftion. Reginald thought the tribute payable by 
his kingdom to the crown of Norway too high, 
and the Lord of his allemance v/as at too circat a 
diftance to defend him, if oppreired by one of hir. 
more powerful neighbours. He therefore, . like 
two Englifli Monarchs, his cotemporarics, fubjcd- 
ed his kingdom to the pope, whodemaridedonlyanr 
annual tribute of twelve mcrks f. 

Reginald, though illegitimate, flilcd himfclf 
King of Man, Ijy hereditary fnccel/ion. In thofe 
days iIlc^^itimacy did not incapacitate any perfon 
in the Northern parts of Europe from fucceeding 
his father in the poflelfion of an eflate or kingdom ; 



ij Torfxi Orcacies, p. 164. 

* Chron. Mannige. 

t Poedcra Ang!icE^ torn. i. p- 234. 
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and the cafe was much tlie fame towards the 
South. 

After Reginald had reigned near thirty years, 
Jiis brother Olavc found means to re-cftabli(h his 
own authority in the Northern Ebudes ; and hav- 
ing equipped a confiderable fleet there by tlie aC- 
fiflance of his friends, invaded Man, and furpriz- 
ed Reginald : but he entered into a treaty with 
hiui, and left him in pofleflion of Man, with the 
regal title. 

Ik a little time after the conclufion of this trca*. 
ty, Reginald entered into a confederacy wirh Al- 
lan, Earl of Galloway, the mofl powerful fubjeit 
of Scotland ; and accompanied by that Lord, 
made an expedition into the Northern Ebudes, 
with a defign of re-taking thofc territories which 
he had refjgncd to 0!ave by treaty. But the con- 
federates found iherafclvcs under the neccflity of 
returning home without efifeding any thing; the 
people of Man having too great a partiality for . 
Olave, and too much regard for the Iflandcrs in 
his intereft, to fight them t. Soon after this un- 
fucccfsfui expedition, Reginald pretended a jour- 
ney to the court of England ^ and to defray the 
expcnce of it, obtained from the people of Man a 
pecuniary aid, which was thought very confidera- 
ble at diat time ^ but he went only to Gal- 
loway, in order to facilitate the execution of his 
former defign, and to marry his daughter to the 
fon of his ally. His fubjedts, difobliged by thisgrofs 
mifnpplication of the aid they had granted, fcnt 
for Olave, and made him King ||. Reginald made 



i Chron. Man. ad ann 1225. 
t Ibid, ad ann. 1226. 
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two iinfucccicirul attempts to difpoflcfs his brother, 
and loft his life in the laft of them. 

The competition being ended by the death of 
Rfginald^ and a perfeft tranquility enfuing, Olav^ 
went to Norway, with a defign of paying liomage 
to his fovcreign, and getting his rlg!it coiifirmcd ; 
but before his arrival, Haco^ the Norwegian Mo- 
narcli, had made a certain nobleman called Iiusl\x 
King of the Sodorinn iflcs*. This nobleman, who, 

accordinr; 

* The mcnnirc; of rho word So/for^ which his been very much 
niifiindctPoocl hy many Icariu'd men, iiny concrilnUL' to thTrA\ 
lirht on fonie pnrts of the I/fhir/ii/n /'/ V^*^*, hitherto involved 
in cI?rkn<Ts, and npnnrcnt ccnrndivflloris.— We nre told hv Hu- 
chaiiin, Jih. I. cap. r;^. ih?.i the n %• h'Toro ilint in vlu'ch h.rj 
lived, r^ivc ihc nriiiic t>i So./'ir to a town in ch'* I.ioijf Mnn. lii- 
/}iop Drov.'H, the author of a ncv/ dw*ri:ripilv.':i of thit 111 ind, 
which Dr. (jibfon ha? nr.nexed to the old one ['ivcn hy C-.irb- 
<1cn in ]iis Britannia, fuppofe:; thnt iho Infulr S-.J'j: rrf>s thirty- 
tv/o in niiniher, were fo en Med from the iMlhrprio of S'j(lo}\ 
cicctc'd in the itie of lona, vJiich was one or ihem. Thefo hi- 
ful/r So'lorenjes v/ere united to Many if wo hvliove hlrn, about 
the bcr,inning of the clcvrnth century, and the blHiops of theft: 
united fees v/erc flilcd biOiop-^; n{ SoJor and jl'ini. Hut after the 
iflo of Min, continues Dr. pjrovvn, iiad been annc:*:ed ro the 
crown of L'.n?Jnnd, the two fev*s were di Joinetl, and iVlnn had 
bifhops of its own, who lliltMl thcmlelves varioufly, fomccimcn 
bilhops of-'l-Zi^/T: only, fomciiincs .S'o./??* rr /V/.7»;. and fomcrinie^. 
SioJor (le MfUi } J'lving rlic name nf SoJor to a little liland, called 
by the Norwegians //s/^v, and by the natives /W, in which 
the cathedral ftood. — (See CamSd. Biir. (Jibfon's edit, pngo 
1449.) Tojuflify this explication of the word. Dr. Brown ap- 
peab to a charier granted by Thomiis, Earl of Derby, to one 
of the biOiop.i of Man, in the year i>Ov 

1 fliail not infill on the difficulty of provin^r that a blHiopric 
was created In the weflern ifles of Scolland before the twelfth 
century, or perhaps before thf*^ thirteenth, nor on feme other 
remarks which might be made on the hiflorical relation now 
given ; but it is certain, that after Man had fallen into thehand.i 
of thcEngliib, the billiopric of the idea waj tranflated by the 

Scot« 
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according to the Chronicle of Man, was the (on of 
Owmundy but according to Torfaeus, die fon of 

» 

Scots into lona, and that the bifliops who filled that fee from 
that period, till the fiftai abolition of the epifcopacy after the 
revohiiion, went under the title of E/>tfco/>i SoJorenJes : whe- 
ther they or tbofc of Man had the bell light to it we fliall noC 
nov/ inc;uirc« 

]fSo lor was a towrf 'n Mati^ in the beginning of tde fixteentk 
ccnturj, or in the fifteenth, which was Hiichanan's opinion; 
or If, from that town or lio^m, the bifliops of Man and the Mlct 
derived their rclpedive titles, agreeably to Dr. l3rown*a opinion 1 
it is diiHcuIr to comprehend, why, in charters, regillers, hillo- 
rios, and common convcrfarion, S^Jor fhould be preferred to 
Mart, of uliich it was no more than a fmall part. When we 
tale the word ^W-^rin fo confined a (ignification, there feemstobe 
the lhtrcimj*ropriety in filling a peifon Bilhop ofStkior and Man^ 
as In Inifni; arioiher of the fame order BiHiop of Dfrry and hrt' 
lav.d^ ll'iihi.p o( iinn^or and ff'nUs, or Lilhop of DuOtS/ane and 
Sthflarid. 

The palfage quoted from the Earl of Derby's grant (eems t© 
me to be mil'reprcfenrcd, and by no means to imply that Peie^ 
li(jin^ or that irnall idand to the Weft of Man ^ was the true 
i cthr of ancient times. 

When tlie Norv.ogians conquered the Weftern ifles, they 
fomeiinjcs changed the old Gallc names of places, and gave 
tlum new ones, abundantly defcriptivc. Thus to the Eaitern ' 
OLbudre of tlic ancients thev i^ave the nime of Ealand Skutnncb^ 
or the Cloudy Ifland ; Sky in the Norfc language fignifying 
a Cloud ; and to the Weftern OEbuda, that tf Logus^ or LoJ* 
hus^ i. e. a iMar(hy Country, more fit for pallurage tharr tillage ; 
and when they divided thefe iiles into two parts, agreeably to 
their ntuationy and appointed 3 diftindt governor to each, the/ 
gave the name of Sudereys to that divifion of the iHes which lay 
to (he South, and of Ncrdmes to that in the oppofite quarter; 
\\y or Ay, in the Norwegian language, fignifying an ifland, 
and Suder and Korder fignifying Southern and Northern, when 
they pofTeircd the ancient Cathanefia^ they gave the new oanie 
of Wilder land to a county in the Northern divifion of Scotland^ 
now well Jwnown by the fame appellation. 

R It 
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Diigal^ and grand-fon ofSomerlcd, was killed, \\\ 
tlie firft year of his reign, at the fiege ol a caftle 



Ir appears from rhe hirtory of ilic Oikneys, compiled by an 
c\(\ iriaiulic wriier, and rianriutcd, \\\\\i large addiiions, by 
Torfa'us, ihat the explication now given of the two vocables 
NorAureys and Sufferns^ is pcrfe^ftly jiitV. 

The promontory in Atj^ylefliire, winch is called the Point of 

Aitlnatt.vnhon^ was the bour.d:iry which feparatcd \\\\i i\Uil\rryi 

Bf.d Km'durey^ ot formtr limes from each othtr. To the Sonih 

of (hat promontory lies Man, Arran, Bute, Cumra, Avon, Gid, 

. J la, Colenfa, Juia, Scarha, Mull, lona, Tlfec, Coll, L'lvn, 

and many other illvs of i.ifcrior note 'I'o the Nonhof Ardna- 

murchrti". are Muck, r.i;i;, Knm, Canr.a, Sky, Rnfay, Barra, 

South Uift, Bcnbicula, Noith Uiil, and the Lewi^5, including 

Hifiis together with a vail nuinher of fmall illes. All thele 

xviicn joined together, and ftihjcd to the fame prince, made up 

the v\ho'e kingJom of Mnn and the Hies. 

'1 he biouthtfiii divilion of the Ehurles was reckoned more con- 
fuleraule than the Northern. 1 he fea: of empire was fixed in 
the former : the Kinc,.s kept their courts in the Ifle of Man, and 
lent deputies into x\\^ Xorduvip, who rcfided either in Sky or in 
the Lewie. When the kingdom of Man and the 1 lies was di- 
vided In^twcen Godrcd, the fon of Olave, and Somcrled, 
'J'hnne of A? j^vle, lln, one of the befl ides in the Southern di- 
• villon of the ICbudes, fell to the ihare of Somerled, and became 
in fume meuUire the c.'»pifa! of a fecond Hcbridian kini;dom : for j 
iliele rt;iron> the hifulw So:!oreii!es^ or Southern iflcs, became 
nu;ch moie famous than the AV<^/,7/9», and are therefore moie 
frequently mentioned in hillvjiy. When the Norwegian writers 
iDake no dlfiliiiflion between the Sutltreys and Nfjr^ureySy the lat- 
ter are alwayo coirpieh(.iided under the name of the former ; 
and hence it was that the hifnopi; of the illes were lliled bilhops 
o( Soi/or^ though their diocele included ail the ifles to the North 
of Ardnamurchan, as well as thofe to the South. But when the 
Norriureys are particularly mentioned by ihcie writers, the 
Southern Ehudes are totally excluded : thus we are told by 
Torfaeus, that Mu^nus the Hurefooicd^ fome time before he had 
made a defcenc on the Southern IHes pertaining to the King of 
Man, made a piifoner o^' Lawman , the fon of GoJred Chro^an^ 
whom his father had made governor of the NorJureys, Toif* 
Hiil. Oread, p* 71. 
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in Bute, and his body tranflated into lona. Im- 
mediately after his death, Olave rcafiumed the 
government of his paternal dominions, and his 
title to die kingdom was in a little time recognized 
by Haco. He died in the ifle of Man, after a 
reiga of eleven years, and was buried at RuJJin 5 
the monks of that abby having found means to 
recommend themfelves to his favour more power- 
fully than thofe of lona. 

Olave the Blacky was fucceeded by his foil 
Harold ; riiis young Prince confiding in the alliance 
he had contraded with the King of England, rfe- 
fuCcd to pay homage to Haco^ Kirg of Norway. 
But that monarch, to punifli the dilloyalty of his 
vadh', fcnt Gofpatric^ one of his fovburites, ia 
.quality of viceroy, into the ifles, at the head of a 
great iket. Gofpatric drove Harold out of all his 
dominions • but dying foon thereafter, Haco was 
reconciled to Harold, and reftored him to his pa- 
ternal dominions, confirming to him and his heirs^ 
under the ro)'aI feal, a right to all the illes enjoyed 
by Ills predeceflors. 

fr appears evident, from this part of the hiftory 
of Harold, and of his father Olave, that the Kirgs 
of Man held their dominions of the crown of Nor- 
way ; and we learn from Matthew Paris *, that a 
tribute of ten merks of gold t was paid by thefe 

R 2 vaffal 



* Hill. Norm* p. 1000* 

f Spelman, in Voce Marca, quotes an author who mkes a 
tncrlc oi'.jold equivalent to fifty of fiiver. According to other 
writers to whom the fame learned antiquary refers, the mcrk ot 
gold was fometimes of no greater ♦alue than ten merks of filver, 
and fomeiimes equal to nine only. But if the tribute doc by the 
Kings of Man to their fupcrior Lords of Norway, was no more 

thaa 
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vafTal Princes to their fovereigns, at the time of 

their invtftiture ; and that this tribute became due 

^yhenevera new 'monarch happened to obtain the 

Ice pter of Norway. It is likewife clear that the 

more ancient bifhops of Sodor were under the me- 

tropoiitical juiirdi(!:lion of the archbilhops of Dron- 

thcim ; for though in the treaty concluded between 

Alexander III. of Scotland, and Mngnus IV. of 

Norway, the patronage of the Sodorian bifhopric 

was vcftcd in tlie Scottifli monarchs, yet the former 

jurifdidion of Drontheim over it, was by a fptcial 

article referved to the archbifhops of that fee. 

Accordingly we find that King Alexander fent 

JiLifCifS^ the Gallovidian, who had been eleftcd 

bifliop of Man, in the year 1275, to be confccrat- 

ed or confirmed in his right by his metropolitan in 

Norway t. 

Harold was a Prince of diflinguiflied abilities 
and many (hining virtues. He was highly carefTed 
by the Kings of England, and lived in a good un- 
der/landir.g with his neighbours of Scotland. Haco 
courtod his fricndihip much, and after beftowing 
his daughter on him In the Orkneys, celebrated his 
nuptials with a royal magnificence at Bergen in 



than ttn tiuh's ten me>ki of filvcr, snd that tribute payable only 
tour or five tinK"3 in a century. King Magnus IV. of NOfuay, 
certainly made a profitable barj^ain when lie ceded the Wtllcrn 
Iflci to Alevjujtlcr i[I, of ScoiJ.jnd, for a confiderab!c fum of 
money paid in four yc.nis, together v\'ith a ycuily tribute or rent, 
commonly Called the Annual of Norway. 

X After the Ifle of Man bad been fubdued by the Englifli, the 
bifliopric of Sodor vas divided into two. That which was 
crefled in the principal ifland, and confined to it, fell under the 
juri<di€lion of th»; archbilhop of York. 1 he other, which com- 
prehended all the Ebudes of Scotland, and was edabliHied ac 
iuiu, became fubjei^ to the archbi(hop of Glafgow. 

Nor\\^y *. 
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Norway *. But while Harold was returning into 
his own dominions with the Princefs his TpoulV, 
accompanied by many perfbns of eminent rank and 
fortune, he was overtaken by a violent hurricane 
near Shetland, and pcriilied, together with his 
whole retinue. This unfortunate event happened 
in the year 1248, according to Torfscus ; but in 
the year following, if we believe the Chronicle of 
Man. 

Some time before the death of Harold f, Alex- 
ander II. King of Scotland, a Prince of great abi- 
Jiries, who defined above all things to extend tiie 
limits of iiis empire, fent two bilhops to the cfairt 
of Norway to reclaim the Sodureys^ and the ifles to 
the Weft of Scotland. This is the language of ihc 
Iflandic annals, of which Torfaeus has given a 
Latin verfion. From that pallage, as well as from 
many more in the fame annals, we learn diftindUy 
that the Sodnreys were no more tlian a part of the 
iOts called Ebudes by tlie ancients. The Scottifli 
ambafiadors executed their commifiion with great 
fidelity and zeal, but were difmiffed with a cate- 
gorical refufal. Haco, the fon of the Haco for- 
merly mentioned, told them that all his anceftors, 
down from Harold Harfager, had an hereditary 
right to the Weftern Ifles of Scotland, and that he . 
was uivalrerubly determined to maintain it. The 
two bidiops, upvon receiving this anfwcr, liad r^- 

oourfe to another expedient. After reprefenting 
the danger attending a rupture with their matter, 
they took jt upon thctn to fuggeft to the Norwe- 
gian monarch, that Alexander, though a Prince 
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* Torfaeus Hift. Oread, p. 164. 
\ Toxfar. Hift. Oread, p. 163. 
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of grent magnanimity and fKjwer, was of too pa- 
cific a dif}>3ruion not to redeem t!ic Ebudcs with a 
Aim of money. Kiit Haco renlied immediately 
that he was in no dread from any foreign quarter ; 
that he was at prefent fufficicntly provided with 
money ; in fine, that no offer or temptation of any 
liliiU 4:Mii)*i prf^vrtil with him to difmember a pro* 
vince from his empire. 

It does not appear thnr any Scottifli King, prior 
to Alexander If. demanded a reftitution of the 
"VVeftern hies. During the piratical incurfions of 
the Norwegians through the Deucaledonian and 
Irifli Seas, it would have been no eafy matter to 
recover thofe illcs, or to keep them if recovered. 
*The revenues ariflng from them in that early pe- 
riod could not have been confidcrable, and the at* 
tention of the Kings of Scotland was ahuoft con- 
ilantly employed by intefline commotions, or by 
luiiiilcrruptcd wars with foreign ei.cinics. But 
Alexander, an opulent, wife, and magnanimous 
Prince, being married to a daughter of England, 
and in the befl underilandinr]: with its monarch, 
formed a rclbiution of recovcripg tlv:fe ifics. After 
lugviciaiions and piriiic overtiiies I*.ric{ fail.d, he 
equipped a fleet uirli an intention of co*"qucrii"g 
the territories in diipute. But a violent diUcmper 
K/'Ak^i \-\\v\ \\V\q c:'i:'^":d in t!">c c>;prdi'";on, he 

cx'ecution of his dei''[?n. V\\q u/.tm.- ly vi.ui/. en 
tliis cxccllont l\i::c^ hp|;^pvr'Cd ia the vcar 12/^9 *. 

*1 "*" * '" f^ '1 

ij».*ve l*v,L.i iiiklh 'vJr l(.J "1. *wir V. I; t.ii ^U' A V, j') J ^^1 1 UkU'ktviJi*^ 

as the vaft preparations made by Kii-g Alexander 



Chro£. Man. Torfx. FIlil. Oread, p. 64. 
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II. to wreft the Ebudes out of the hands of foreign 
ufnrpers. They have related at great length the 
difputes of that Prince with John, King of Eng- 
land ; the fervices done by him to the Barons who 
f night againft that unhappy monarch ; the fubfe- 
quent differences he had with the court of Rome^ 
and with Henry III. together with the manner in 
which he quelled two or three dangerous rebellions 
at home • but ond of the nublcll projedla he had 
ever formed, a projedk which undoubtedly he 
would have executed, had heaven prolonged his 
days for any time, has by thefe writers been bu- 
ried in oblivion. 

** Alrx ANDER, King of Scots, faith the Chroni- 
cle of Man, prepared a mighty fleet about this 
time t, with a view of conquering the ifles ; but 
afcverfcized him in the ifle of Kerwaray t, of 
which he died-. 

The old Iflandic hiftorian, tranflated by Tor- 
fj£iis, gives a more particular account of this grand. 
defign. '* Alexander, of Scotland, faith that 
writer, aduatcd by a flrong paflion of extendiag 
his dominions, railed forces throughout all his ter- 
ritories, and boaflcd that he would not lay down 
i]is arms till he had reannexed the Ebudes to the 
kingdom already in his pofleflion. He alfo held 
W.xih that he would fubdue Orkney and Shetland, 






rl xhc h'.:tter in t!:is undcrraking, he be- 
j;:r ic^ tiiir.pcr \vl:h one of tlie Hcbridian Kings, 
Jon or John^ the fon of Dugal of Lorn, and grand-* 
A)n of Somerk'd, Thane of Argyle. Haco had 



t That IS in the year 1149. 
J On the coaft of Lorn. 
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committed the impregnable fort of Kiiirnaburj^ji *, 
nnd two or tlirec other caflles of great imporiarce^ 
to this John. Alexander offered him niueh lar^^cr 
poiTcflioi^s than thoic iiC had obtained from il.'' 
King of Norway, provided lie. v.ould (I«. il\er up 
the fort and caflies. But the Hebjidian chief, ia 
ipitc of the inipoitiinitics of liis friends, and all the 
ample piopiiics n.ade to him, LCMTtimictl (niihrul 
to his maftcT. Alexander, not diicoiu.ycd by 
this repulfe, profecu:ed his d(.fign, and invaded 
the ifles. But v/ljle he lay in the bay of RiiiLi/^ 
fund t, faith Torfarus, after liis autli(.)r, lie had a. 
very extraordinary vifion and foon after died t. 

AnouT the time of Alexander's death, Ilarold^ 
the fon of Godred the Brovjn^ and grand{()n of that 

* 'i'l.e true name of the fort is Kiamaburgh ; it lay in a fmall 
IOC K'v ifle near rlic confl of Mull. 

"I* '^ri.c Ki/2/.:r/u:u/ (A ih^ Ill^ndic hiflorisn, is the ifland Kiara- 
rcy nt-.ir the vSound of Mull, wl' jrc Ah •laiulu" di^'d, as wc learn 
/rom ihe cpii.:| h inllriLrd en his tcnib, in the ahby church of 
^U'lrnir. S^-e Al>crcronib\'s \ lie of Alexander 11. 

X Three m./i a[>pir,....h''d Aux.mder \\hcn .jn^-cp In hh bed. 
Thcfc pliarj ornii Ww-r'/ 3r. OI:.i:r. i'.la^ of Nciv^ay, Sr. Mugnus, 
Fail of Oikrjvjy, :njd St. Co'iia.b.K .i')b-ot Oi^ Iciu. 'J he fill] of 
ihcfL- hi-ing .1 p'Tl.^n of grcti: Ihiruic, v ith a icd colc^u:rd face, 
and clad wiih a ro>al :ippircl» looki-d l.fm full with a ftcrn ar.d 
terrible louk. '1 he iVconil w.*-. iii his ypi.oarance >oiing(.r, 
'..on<;c :t'u!'v hiiuif rnc; aiu! vc:y.iicl.jy diLJfcd. 1 hethiid, v^ho 
vn^^ lu'llcr ihnn tl.c ic\\, .inci \e.y vulviu in \v.^ nianncr, afkx'd 
the Kin^, in a rno!} wiaiMbl to'^.e. whether he really inrcndc4 
to invade lie rbndes ? A!vX3i:dcr atifvvering in the arlifm^Jtivc, 
the pliantoin adviijd bin), at his pc'rii, to diop that deikn and 
return heme. Aticr the King had iclattd thisasAtul dicam tq 
ihofe about hini, the ^^jf^H ot his poupcil diil'uaded him very 
carnt-rily from the profecution of his defign : but perfiP- 
ing in i.is foimer refoluiion, be was arraclctd by a violent dif- 
tempcr which foon made an end of his lii^c ar.d ralh prcjedl toge- 
ther, VidcTo"^'*- Hill. Oread, p. 163, 164. 

' • Reginald 
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Rcgir.ald who had formerly reigned in Man, af- 
rmned the title of Kirg of the Iflcs. But his rciga 
was tyrannical and fhort. Summoned by his pa- 
lijmoiiiit Lord to appear before him, he found 
hiir*U:lf u::der the neceifity of repairing to Nor- 
\vay, a::d was imprifoncd there for his ufurpaticn 
ar.d cruelties t. 

Ha CO, upon receiving intelligence that his 
d:iu::;Uvr arvl fon-in-law, Harold^ the fbn of Ohtve 
the Bhick^ had unfortunately perifncd, committed 
the admiiiiflration of all public aflairs in the E- 
hr;d^.s to Jobn^ the fon of Dugal^ and grandlbn of 
SoD^.crl'wd, till foiue one of the blood loyal could 
be ccnvcnicritly fent into that province t. But 
Jcihn arrivH.g in Man, affumcd the regal title, 
without rcf^ardirg either his mailer's inllrudtiors 
or the inclinations of the people. But the people 
highly provoked by this indignity, and firmly at- 
tached, at the fame time, to their lawful Prince, 
drove the uliirper out of the illand, and having 
foon after concerted matters with their neighbours, 
declared Magnus, the fbn of Olave, their King ♦ ; 
and Haco rccogiiizcd his title. John, difippointed 
\[\ his ambitious views by the exaltation of a rival, 
beizan to heaiken to the advantageous offer of the 
Scvottifli mo-:arch. Alexander II. had in vain cm- 
ployed the ftrongeft folicitations and ampleft pro- 
mifes to corrupt him li ; but the conjundUire was 
now n^ore favourable ; and Alexander III. had all 
thefnccv^fs he could defire in fediicing John fromhi^ 
allegiance to his fovereign. 

X Chron Man. ad ann. 1249, 
1 Torfa:. Hift. Oread, p. 164. 
* Chron. '^^in ad ann. 1350. 
K Torfx. Hift Oread, p. 164. 
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TuR. Scotiilh and Norwegian hiftorians give 
contradictory accounts of die manner in which the 
Weficrn Iilcs were reunited to the dominions be- 
longing to the crown, in tl^.c reign of Alexander 
lil. Euc;ianan*s account is as follows: 

" In the year 1263, A'/jo^ King of Norway, 
iiaving approached the eoaft of Kyle with a fleet of 
one hundred and fixty fhips, landed twenty thou- 
{i'.r.d men ii-.'ar a town of that dillricl called /lir. 
His pretext \hr miking war upon the Scots was, 
lliat r.-me of tje iiles whi/h had been promifcd to 
his anc. flors by DmirJd Hane^ had not bee -. given 
up. Tiiefe were K;it(, Arran, and the two Cum- 
ras, places whivh hul never been reckoned in the 
number of the Ebudcs. But to one vvho wanted 
only fome colour of rcafon for making war, it was 
enough that dicle places were iflands. Acho re- 
duced the tv/o Inrgefl: of them before any oppofi- 
tion could have been made to the purpofe. Elated 
by this fuccefs, he made a defcent upon Cunning- 
ham^ and engaging in battle with the Scots, in a 
place called Larges^ was overpov/ered by their 
fuperior numbers, and reduced to the fliameful 
neceflity of flying with the greatefl: precipitation to 
his fliips. But the lofs of that battle was not his 
only misfortune. A violent tempeft deftrovcd the 
greatefl: part of his fleer, immediately after the 
adtion was over ; and it was with no fmall difficulty 
that he made his efcape into the Orkneys with a 
few fliips that remained after that calamity. The 
Norwegians left fixtcen thoufujd men in the field 
of battle, and the Scots five. 

** AcHO, overwhelmed with grief upon the lofs 
of his army, and the death of a favourite youth, 
diftinguilhed by his valour, died foon after. His 

Ton, 
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fvA^ Magnus, who had lately come over from 
Norway, feeing things in a much more defperatc 
iituation than he exp;ided, and as he could not get 
any new fupplics from home before the fpring lea- 
fon, was willing to terminate the quarrel by a de- 
finitive treaty of pence. There were feveral rea- 
Ions which confirmed him in this difpofition. The 
Illundt^rs were dilaficdled, and thofc on the conti-. 
rent of Scotland, on whofe afliftance his father bad 
laid no fmall ftrefs, had entirely abandoned his in- 
tcreft. Mdn had been already reduced by the 
enemy, and it was very probable that the other 
ifles were foon to follow the lame fate, 

" Magnus was eafily determined by fo many 
weighty confidcrations to offer a peace : but Alex- 
ander would not hearken to any propofitions made 
by the Norwegian ambafltidors, till it (hould be 
prcvioufly agreed that the Ebudes ftiould be ceded 
to him, arid annexed to his crown for ever. This 
preliminary article having been at laft admitted, a 
linal pacification v/as concluded on the following 
terms : That the King of Scots fhould immediately 
pay four thoufand merks of filver to his brother of 
Norway, as an equivalent for the Ebudes, of 
which the latter made a total renunciation, and to- 
gcilicr with tliat fum, an annual tax of an hundred 
merks of filvor, was to be paid by Alexander, and 
his fuccefTors, to Magnus, and his. It was further 
ftipulated, that Margaret, the daughter of the 
former, fhould marry Hu'^gonan, the fon of the 
latter, as foon as their ages fhould permit ♦." 

In this manner were the Weftern Ifles recovered 
by Alexander III. of Scodand^ and upon thcfe 

* Buchan. Rcr. Scot. HlfL lib. vli. cap. 6^, 63. 

' terms 
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terms cclIcci by Mngnus of Norway, if wc arc to 
give faith implicitly to ilie Scnitilh hiftorians. 

Eur the account given by Torficis of the mat- 
ter, after the autliurs of his country, and the public 
records kept there, is in fubftance this. 

'* In the year 1263, the petty Kings of the wSo- 
dorian illcs acquainted their fovereign Haco of 
Norway, th'it Kiurna:h^ Earl of Rofr., had com* 
iTiirtcd the mofl cruel d.wallations in their territo* 
n -s, that he had dcftroycd many of their towns, 
vi:l;:gLS, moiuiflerits and churclies, and that he had 
in the moft b.irbarous manner killed all the people 
tiiat fell in his way, without any diftindion of age 
or fix. They notified further, that the King of 
Scots had declared he would never defift till all the 
Ebudcs poflTeircd by the Norwegians fliould be re- 
united 10 his dominions t. 

** H/vco, a Prince of uncommon abilities, and 
of a military genius, heard all this with a becoming 
indigiation ^ and having without lofy of time fitted 
nut a vaft fleet, fee fail for Scotland, on the nth 
of July 1263. He arrived in Shetland on the 13th, 
aid llaid there for two weeks; and after having 
let' led his affairs in Ork-^eys and Caithnefs, ftcered 
his courfe firfl: for the Lewis, and afterwards for 
P'<y. More he was joined by Magnus, King of 
Man, aid by Dugil, 0:1c of thofe great Lords in 
the ilhis, who had allumed the regal tide. Haco 
was piloted by this vafHil King to the Sound of 
Mull, aid from Mull to Kiarary, He had ordered 
all liis Oiips of war to rendezvous in this ifle, and 
here he received a confiderable acceflion of ftrength 
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by the jun<5lion of a fleet which the Iflanders had 
brought to his aid. 

" While Haco was fettling his plan of opera- 
tions at Kiarary^ he detached a iquadron of fifty 
fliips to the ifthmus of Kintyre, and another con- 
fifting of fifteen to the ifle of Bute. The firft was 
commanded by Mngnus, King of Man, and DiH 
gill, the Sodorian Pnnce already mentioned. Three 
or four Norwegian Captains, and one of the Ebu- 
d;infian ChieftairiS commanded the other. Thcfc 
two fcjuiidrons had at! the fuccefs that could be 
dcfircd. The coi^queft of Kintyre was finiihtd in 
a ftiort time. Two Lords who bore the greattft 
fway in that province delivered rt up to the Nor- 
wegians, fwore fealty to Haco, and brought in a 
thoufand bullocks for the ufe of his 'army. The 
caftle of Bute furrcndered, and the wliole ifland 
was fubdued, and a confiderable body of troops 
fent from it did no fmall damage on the continent 
of Scotland. 

" While Haco lay before the ifle of Arrarr, 
after having rrduced all the other Ebudes *, the 
King of Scots ftnt ambafladors to iiim with propo- 
fiiions of peace. The Norwegian monarch, after 
receiving feveral different meflfages in the (amc 
ft lie, began to liflen to the overtures made, and 
fent two bifhops and three laics of diflinguiflied ta- 
lents, invefled with a public charadlcr to fettle alt 
differences. Alexander was in appearance fond 
of an accommodation, but infilled peremptorily 
tliat Arran, Bute, and Camray, (hould be reftored 
to the crown of Scotland. Haco, unwilling to 
grant fiich advantageous terms, and perceiving that 



# ^Torfas. Hifl. Oicad. p. 166. 
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he had been too long amufed with tlic infidious 
promifcs of an enemy, who had been fpinnirg out 
the time with affedled delays, till he could draw a 
more numerous army together, broke off' tlie 
treaty, and recommenced hoililitics. He had in 
vain made a new propolal, that he and the King of 
Scotland fliould meet in a cenain place, at the 
head of tlieir reipedivt forces, and eiilier fetile a 
lafliiig peace, or terminate their dinircnces in a 
pitched battle. 

** Haco finding that his enemy had only made 
an equivocal declaration, in an("\ver to this r.ene- 
rous propofal, fent MaL^nus and Di.giil of the Hits, 
together with fome more of his general ollkcrs, at 
the head of a fleet, co; fifiin^ of fixty i'ail, and a 
numerous body of land forces, into the bay o{ Skip- 
afinrd -•. Tliefe generals having landed their tn)ops, 
penetrated into the country — deflroyed all the vil- 
lages around Lohilovie — laid wafte a country from 
which one of the Scottifli earls derived his title, 
and carried back all the plunder they could find lo 
their fliips."' 

* Skip.ifiord i< a Norwegian word, which fignifics, accorilir.g 
to "^I ort'xuj], the //./y o/yZ.v> J- . In the co itinc-s of the f]iiics ot* 
Arcrvlcand Dmnhrmon there ts a bnv v.hlch is now called Lech 
loufi'[^, u Galic v.Dfd, ofthel'ime impoit with the Shipuf.ot'ti oi 
the iN'orkv Unlirh this Locb /o'jr^ be the b.iy meant by "lorti'vis, 
and the writer whom h.e tfan!hites, it nuiil he the l)i" of Greenock. 
Each of thcle bays h'es at a fmali dilLinco or.ly from Loknl-yi*'^ 
i. c. Ijtch-lomonJ, a larj^e frt-ni-watcr lake, lliat abounds wirh 
iflands, agi-et'ably to the account given of it by the Norwev^inU* 
Writers. The trad of Und which, accordin ' to the fame v;ri- 
ters, gave his title to a Scottilh cjri, iniiu be the county of Len- 
nox, or feme part of it : ic canno: be either Lorn or Lochabcr, 
as Torfsus imagined. 

While 
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While tlie fqiuidron commanded by Magnus 
lay in the bay of Skipafiord^ a terrible tcmpKrll de- 
ftroyed a great part of it — the grand fleet lying at 
the fame lime before an ifland, in ihe moiuh of 
the Clyde it may be prcfumed, five trarfports were 
driven from iheir andiors, and wrecked on the 
coail of Scotland, It was wiih extreme difiictilty 
** that Haco's own galley was laved. The Scots 
ftc!i7g fo many of the Norwegian velFels ftrandtd^ 
came down to the (horu in great numbers, and 
attacked them ^ but the Norwegians, fupportcd 
by a reinforcement fent from the fleet, defended 
thcmlllvcs v/iih extraordinary valour, and irain- 
taiijtd a cicfpcnue iiglit throughout ail the nig!u, 
till the Scots found it convenient to retire/' 

On the followii :g day, Hacx), notwithftandirg 
th.e manifcfl diiad\antages of every kind to which 
his people were cxpofed, formed a refolution of 
landing, either to fhare the fame fate with his 
dillrtiied forces on fhore, or to relieve them out of 
fuch imminent danger. But the chief man of his 
council and army p* rfuad^d him to keep the fea, 
and fend new fupplies of men io the party afliore. 
As the florm continued to rage without an^ inter- 
million, it was not in his power tc land more than 
eight hundred men, who Lad ten times their num- 
ber to encounter. They fought, however, with 
undaunted refolution and vigour for a whole day. 
The enemy gave way in the evening, and with- 
drew to a place of fafety. The Norwegians pur- 
fued them, and after having diflodged them, re- 
tired to their fhips, andjoincd their companions. 
. " The day after this engagement, Haco took 
up the bodies of the Norwegians who had been 
flain, and buried them in holy ground. — The 

winter 
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winter now apj)roaching, he left ilie ifle before 
which his flcei lay, and fleered his courfc for the 
North. In the courfc of his voyage through ilv^ 
Ebiidcs, he difmifi'ed Magnus, Dugal^ and fcvcral 
other Sodorian lords, and appointed governors over 
the ifles and forts, of which he had innde himfclf 
mafter. He arrived fafe in the Orkneys, and div.d 
foon after at Kirkwall *,*' 

A Norwegian hiftorian animadverts with 
fbme degree of feveriiy on the Chronicle of Man, 
as well as upon the Scottidi writers^ for aflertir.g 
that Haco efFeded nothing in this expedition ; and 
I incline to tliijik he had great reafon. It is hardly 
pof]:bIe to l)clicve that the battle of Larges^ if ever 
Tuch a battle was fought, was fo very fatal to the 
Norwegians as is reprefented by the Scottifli hillo- 
riaiis. Tiicir lofs amounted to fixteen thoufand 
men, according to Buchanan, but twenty-five 
thoufand, pxcording to Boece ; and neither of thefe 
writers could determine whether the Scottifh army 
was commanded on that occafion by Alexander the 
Tbh'd in perfon, or by Alexander Stewart, the 
great grandGither of Khig Robert the Second. From 
that and other circumflances it may be fairly con- 
cluded, that the records, or rather perliaps tradi- 
tionary reports, from which they drew their 
account of Haco's misfortunes, miuft have been 
very imperfec^t. 

If the Norwegian fleet had been almoft totally 
defl:ro3'ed by a tempcvft ; if the greateft part of 
Haco's land forces had been cut off in the battle of 
Larges ; if the Ifle of Man had been reduced by 
King Alexander the Third of Scotland ; and if a 

• Tor far. Hift. Oread, p. i66, 167, &c. 
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fpirit of difnitisfadioa generally prevailed in rhc 
other Ebudcs ; ail which is ailecJged by our Scottjfh 
hiftoriacs j it is ftrange that Magnus, the fon and 
fucceffor of Haco, with thefe and feveral other 
manifcfl: dilhdvantages on his fide, could have been 
able to procure a peace, in every refpedl more ho- 
nourable to him than to the other contraclirg 
power. In vain has it been objected by Abercrom- 
by *, that Magnus would never have given up the 
acquifirions fuppoled to have been made of Bute^ 
Arran and the Comras, together with Man and the 
othtir Ifles, if his father had eflfedted any thing 
confidcrable. — Magnus was young, a ft ranger to 
the art of war, and of a pacific difpofition. The 
Ebudcs lay at a great diftancc from the feat of his 
empire. The revenue fent from thefe ifles into his 
• exchequer amounted only to ten merks of gold, 
and that was paid only at the accelllon of a new 
monarch. Tlie expcnce to which his crown had 
been put in the late King's time, for fecuring theie 
remote and unprofitable territories, would have 
pri>bably overbalanced all the duties colleded there 
iince the days of Harold Harfiiger. Befidesall 
this, we learn from a Norwegian Chtonicle, cited 
l)y Torfacus, that in the year immediately after 
J iaco's death, the Kin.g of Scotland lent (bmc 
friars to treac with Mag.nis concerning the Iflcs ; a 
circumilance hardly credible, had his father's army 
and fleer rcc;iived (b heavy a blow. ^ 

A PEACF. at length was concluded at Pertb^ 11 
the year i z66 ; Alexander the Third of Scotland 
being prefent, together with his clergy and nobles, 
while the chancellor of Norway and one of his 
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barons reprcfcntcd Kii^g Magr.us. 1 he priixipal 
articles of the ircaty were, That tlic Kii.r.s of 
Norway fliouid hiy ri<» fiirihcr claim to 71/./;/, or lo 
the Sodwan Ijles : — That thcfc fliould for rvi r 1k- 
long to the Kings of Scotland, with ail the fupcri- 
oritits, homages, rents, ferviccs, and otiicr rights 
p.Ttainlng to them, tog-jthcr with tlic patro!;af;c of 
the billiop.ic of Man ; faving at t!:(.' liitnc n'nic i(y 
the chiircli of Dronihcim her mctropoHtical jurif- 
diclion o'.cr that fee : — That iht; inhab/itanis of the 
ifles ceded to I'le crown of K^ot]:iiid flioiild cnjo\ 
all the heritages and privileges formerly granted to 
them by the Kings of Norway, without being 
brougln to account for any thing they had done 
before that tinu^ in fa\oiir of tiur old maflcrs : — 
And that the fiid inhabitants lliould be governed 
for the future by the Kings of Scotland, and fub- 
jed to its laws, unlefs any of ihem fliould incline 
to rcnde elfcwiicre ; in which cafe, they were 
to have full liberty to remove unmoltftcd with 
their effects. 

On' the other hand, Kirg Alexander obliged 
him.lclf and his fucceilory to j>ay, as an equivalent 
for the renunciation made by his brother Magnus, 
four th' uiund mciks fterlipg, within four years, 
from the date of die trcaiy — together with an an- 
juial pinfion of one hundred merks flcrling, to be 
paid in the church of St. Magnus in the Orkneys, 
by Alexander and his fucceiiors, to the King of 
Norway and his fucceiTors for ever. 

We are told by the Scottifli hiflorians, that to 
eftablilli this peace upon the mod folid foimdation, 
another article was infcrted in the treaty, by which 
the contradling parties obliged themfelves recipro- 
cally to marry Hungonan^ the fon of Magnus, to 

Margaret^ 
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Margaret^ the eldeft daughter of Alexander. But 
the (on of Magnus who married the Lady Marga- 
ret of Scotlcind, was not called Huugonan^ but 
Eric ; and he was not born till the year 1 270, that 
is, four years after the peace liad been concluded 
at Perth *. So very ill informed were the Ecottilh 
writers with regard to almofl: all the difputes 
and irandidtions between Alexander, Haco, and 
Map^nus f , 

They give us a long account of the mighty 
feats performed in Man by Alexander, lord higlj 
lleuard of Scotland, and John Cummin, earl of 
Badenoch, v/ho had been fent thither by Alexan- 

• .Sec the contrail of marriage between Eric and Margarer* 
inter TfrJera Anglix, torn. xi. p. 1079. 

t It is not improper to obferve that Abercrombjr, the firft of 
rur hiftorians vlio gave, and perhaps could have given, xht 
No.wcrinn account of iheic ififtri^s and tranfa^ions, w far 
fiom Ltingexud in the relation of them, which he drew out of 
'J or fa- us. He wns either in too great hurry, or too much under 
the influence of national prejudice, while tranflaiing that author, 
f (is ci mplaint, rlut the names of the iiles through which he 
made Ms progrefs, are very dllTcrent, in the Norv/egian loufnal, 
from thofc now given them by the bcots, is not altogether juft ; 
and were it more fo, the obje^ion would (tgnify little. To thofe 
who know il.e firuation of the ifles through which Haco palTsd, 
und have at the la.Tc time any notion of the Galic and Nor A?, 
the journal is abundantly intclliglbie, and worthy of credit. The 
author of it feems to have sfTiltcd in the expedition, and 4o have 
been a fpt viator of every place and a A ion. He may indeed 
have extenuated the lolILs fulLiined by his countrymen upon that 
occulioi : hut furely an objection of greater force may be made 
upon the fame head, againfl the teracity of thofe writers who 
have appeared on the other fide of the queftion. 

I add further from Torfseus, that Stitrles^ an eminent poet, 
cotemporary with Haco, gave a full defcription of the expedittoa 
in heroic veriV, and that the greateft part of his compofition was 
extant^ that author's time : if fo, the Norwegian aanaU icem in 
tiiis matter to be preferable to thofe of Scotland. 

S z der 
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der the Third: a^id of the virroroiis rvTiftunc 
made by Mignus, then King of ivian ond the Hies, 
in dt'fciicc (jf his ptople and crown. But the au- 
thor of the C|}ronicle of Man, who lived in that 
very period, makes no mcnrif^n of thefe things. 
Afier relating that Mp.gnus, the fon of Olave, 
Ki.^g of M;in and the liles, died at his caftle of 
R'liljn i.T th.'vcar 1/^65, hv. adds, in the very next 
fentjnco, iliat the kii.g.lom of the Ides was tran- 
fliitjd in tlie follcjwi>.g year to Alexander, King of 
SjDts. — V\''h.r:ie'j wc may concKidc, that the Ser)t- 
lilh hin'^ria:.r. rr.r.ft I:ave been milled in their rehi- 
tioiof t!v. le matters, as well as in the jiceount 
th-jv cive us at the fam'J time of the conquefl: C)F all 
t!x WofKrn Illes by riie lord liigh fleward of Scot- 
l.i d, t!ie eals of Aihol, March and Carnoek, 
t(v.;et!ier with the tlian-.s of Argylo a;:d I^nnox. 
1; this coPiCiu:'! had bjen macie U fore tiie treaty of 
l\-rtii, if \r^ muter of no rmail wonder tliat i\y\ 
K:n[3 of Seots 'Loi'd have gr;inted fueh e\traonh'- 
V'-'W) eo;:dhioiuS 01 tli;u occalion to his adverfary (>f 
N )rv. ay. Ir' :i{'ter i% 0;h: em li.iidly biM;e\'e that 
ilvv' p'ctry K;:i:j'i, lof's and ehiefrai-'is of the Hies, 
iw'.w V, [>):e t'j;r;tr;r;<.i lav at e.^i^Hvl Tabic dlltanees 
fi^ m ove a,:f.CiKr, :r.r 1 tiiluMct-.d in their eonneils, 
all loo feeble to e<>nrend with a p.Avejful Monareh 
in rlieir rei;;hbo'.M!vvr:l, if clofely united, and all 
p.rf'^'Iy ll:^.^l:^^: t:::;t: rvJ^<;v'^*s had abandoned ; 
thrrn \ ,: cvlt, could !:ave th(;iight of makir.g any 
rfillar.cc aroiirf]; tlicir new nviillcr, cfpeciaily as 
their late loeeri-ign had fecured their efbates, privi- 'I 
legjs and rij^ilus of every ki'xi, in the ftrongeft j? 
manner. 'J'his and Euclianan's fdence confidered, \\ 
I am apt to fufpeft, that this conqucfl received all 
t!ie exiilenec it ever had from the invention of 
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i Bocce, who has, in too many inftances, forgotten 
or ncglwdtcd ihc firft rule which an hiftcrian Ihould 
have in view. 

We learn indeed from the h'ttle Chronicle fo 

' often quoted, that the people of Man, four years 
after all the Ebudes had been ceded by Magnus of 
Norway, to Alexander, King of Scots, fought 
v/ith great fpirir, though unluccefsfully, agamft 
an army lent by ilu: Monarch to reduce tliem *. 
From that time, till tiie crown of Scotland, wi:h 
all the dominions pertaining to it, was extorted 
from the unhappy Jolin Baliol, by Edward tlie 
1^'irll of Ii:;:>land, the llle of Man continued in 
the pollciiion of the Scots. But about die latter 
end of King Edward's reign, one of the family of 
Moiitacurc, who was of the blood royal of Man, 
faith Cambdcn t, having raifcd a body of Engiilh 
adventurers, aflerted his right to the ifland by 
foi c e of arms, and drove the Scots out of it : but 
h:i\ ing pluiigcd himfelf into a vaft debt by the 
ex; c: ICC attending this conquefl, he mortgaged 
the illand to the famous Anthony Bee^ bifhop of 
Durham, and patriarch of Jerufalem. . Some time 
after the death of this bifhop, Edward the Second 
made over the kingdom of Man to his favourite 
Peter dc Gavefton • and when that minion could 
no longer enjoy the grant, gave it to Henry de 
Beaumont, with all the demefnes and royal jnrif- 
ditlion thereunto belonging t. 
In the year 1313, Robert Bruce, King of Scots, 
f after having befieged the caflle of Ruflin, which 

f * Cliron, Mann, ad ann. 1270. 

t Cambden, in his Continuation of the faiftory of Mao. 
X Cambdtn^ ibidem. 

S 3 was 
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was bnvcly (k-rei.cled by the Englifli, took it at 
lafi-, rcdiicul the whole ilia d of Ma;-, and made 
his nephew, RanduIiJi earl of Murray, lord of it. — 
Randolph, upon receiving this title, afllimed the 
arms of the later Kinn;s of th:it illand. The arms 
of the older Ki;.gs of Man, I mean iliofe of the 
Norwegian race, were, a fljip with its fails furled, 
and t!ic title in tficir feals wiic, Rex Mannitr C5? 
Infularinn ♦- The arms of tihc later Kings were 
three human legs hiikcd together. 

In llic unfortunate reign of David Eruce, 
JViUiam M^ntacnte^ earl of Salifbury, reeoverud 
Man out of the hands of the Rnndolpb family, and 
in a little time fo'd it, toq;ether ^ivitb the croivn 
thereof to IVilliam Scrope. Upon the eonfifcation 
of Scrope's eflate, Henry the IV. of England be- 
llowed the illand and lordfj',ip of Man upon Menry 
Piercy, earl of Northun^-bcrlancl. But Piorcy 
bavino; been attainted, in about four vcars al'ter 
this grant, the Ifle devolved, by die King's fa- 
vour, upo"! ihc Staiiley family. It is almoll: need- 
Jcfs ro add, that the earls of Derby, of that fr*- 
mily, enjoyed the title of A7;/^j and Lords of Alan ^ 
for niany JJg* s, till the Ibvere'gnty of it fell, by 
female fuccjllion, to tl:e famiiv cf Atliol. 

T ii F. vafl Continental eftatc- of Samerled, 
thare of Argyle, and the large acqiiiiitions he had 
made in the Hies, at the expenee of his brother- 
in-lavy, devolved wholly, fome time af^ter his 
death, on his two fons, Dugal and Rtgirald. The 
jordfliip of Argyle, fell to tlie fliare of the for- 
paer, together v/ith the entenfive illand of Mull, 

r ' 
* Ombdcn, in his Qontinnai^ion of the hidory of Man. 
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and (bme others of inferior note. The latter had 
Kinryre, Ihi, and fcveral more of the fmallcr £- 
biides. The luccvlTbrs of thefe two brothers^ 
while the kingdom of Man and the Hits remained 
i'l the hands ot Norwegian Princes, like tliefe their 
allies, nciglibours, and fbmetimes mailers, alUimed 
the highcft titles, and made an extraordinary fi- 
r;.]re f^r nia::y ages. We have already feen that 
T h::, the Ion of DuQraL the fame who had revolt- 
cd over to Alexander the Third, was dignined 
wirh the name of King, The pofterity of Regi- 
nald !iad pretenfions equally good to that appella- 
te }n, ar.d were more than equally able to fupport 
them. Tiicy aceordir.gly bore the regal title for 
a lung time. While the more immediate dclcen- 
d.i:,ts f)f Sumerled pofltflcd the Sodorian Ijles^ with 
a ki:,d of royal juriuiiction, the Notdureys^ or the 
ilks to t!:e N(»nh of Ardnamurchan, were go- 
verned by tlic viceroys fent thither by the Kings 
cf Man. Tlicfe viceroys or governors were gene- 
rally the fc)i:s, or brothers, or kinfmen of the 
reij;:.:: g Prinees. Of oncof thofe lieutenants arc 
cielccndcd the MacLeods ; a family once very pow- 
erful in the Northern divifion of the Ebudes. 
Their defceiu from the Kings of Man appears not 
only from tnivlition, and the geneilogical tables of 
the fennachics, but likewife from the arms of tlie 
family ; one branch of the two into which it has 
been divided, above five centuries back, retaining 
t!ie t/jrve united Icgs^ and the other a Jbip v;itb its 
fails furled. 

Besides the petty Kings and powerful chief- 
tains fprung from Sumerled and the Nordureian 
governors, there were, in the two feveral diviilons 
of the Weftejm Ifles, many confiderable families; 
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if)me of a Scottilh cxcra(!:lion, aiid otlicis ongi;i;Vliy 
Norwegians. At the head of each of ihcle fa- 
milies was a pL:i fun of iiigh dignity and impor- 
tance among his own people. His ordinary litV 
was Ticnia^ or Armiuy two words of mucli the 
fame fignification ; the nrfh of them belonging to 
the Ga ic tongue, the fccond to the Teutonic. 
We I'jiun froni 'J'orfiLus aixl the Mijjhinnd fenn:v- 
cliies, as well as from many palUigs^s i:i the Ciiro- 
i:icle of Man, that th'jfe Tierns or Arnu>iSy called 
frequently t!ic great nicn of the Ifles in th.it Chro- 
nicle, were mucii employed in the adminiftiation 
of public affairs, aid of the utmofl: conRqiicncc 
at the time of eleding Kirgs and governors. 

It appears from an cxprcfs article of the paci- 
ficar^un of Perth, alxnc infcrtcd, that Magnus 
look cnre to fecure the eflatcs, privileges and 
j"i;Hirs of all the G;rcar men in th*^ Ifles, wliether 
pvirty Kings, Chieftain.^ or Armins. It was pro- 
vided in the fame article, that thefe great men, 
and all the other jnhahirants of the illes, fliould 
be fiihje(5t to the King^ of Scotland, and governed 
by the lawn ai:d ciuien-is of that realm for ever. 
.But to me there (c:(z\ri9y to be no great temerity ia 
afnrming, that the Ifles were almofl entirely inde- 
pendent of the Scotrilli empire, and totally unre- 
ilr-ined by its laws for about two centuries after 
Th.U trandiAion. The lords and grc;it chieftains 
Were a!)fu!iire nionarchs within thtir little princi- 
palities: all the laws known among their pco[le 
were, the arbitrary will and pleafure of tlieir 
maflers, the decifions of ignorant brehons, th.e 
canons made by their pricfls, abbots and bifl'^OT^s, 
fome Urange cuftoms defcendcd to them from 
their anceflors the Caledonians, and foqie feudr^l 
jnftitutions left amonc them by the Norwegians. 

It 
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It dens nut appear that the girar rnen of the 
Ifi s p.iid any pecuniary taxts to the government 
of Svoiland during the period I have mentioned, 
cr joii.L-d thc^ir arms with their fovercign sgainft 
hiii cncmivS, illl alter the middle of thefiliccnib 
ccintury. The ccftrudtive wars, foreign and ck>- 
nKAic, in which tlic whole nation was miferably 
ii:\o!\cd duriijfij that time, put a flop to ahnofl all 
leg.;! proceed! :gs in the heart of the kingdom, 
a id much more i^i remote corners. Amidft thefe 
clirtraeHioPS, ar.d the difrdpeifl to laws ne,ceffarily 
nrti'r.cii!:p th.m, it could not have been expeftcd 
thar liliiiidcrs, who crjoyed a fort of regal autho- 
lity at home, and had nothing to fear fiom 
abroad, would have fpontaneoufly burdened them- 
A !\vs, or their people, with any public duties. 
Upon the whole, it is hard to fay how far King 
AKxar.dcr III. cftabliflied his authority in the Ifles; 
and afier the dcarh of that excellent Prince, and 
while the fatal difputcs confcquent upon it did re- 
main, the Sodorian and Nordureian lords had the 
heft opportunities they could dcfire of enlarging 
their power, and rci.dering tlitrnfclves indepen- 
dt7it. 

.^ NGUSy Lord of the Ides, was led by poli- 
tical rcafons, as well as by motives of a morelau- 
d:^.bie kind, to engage in the caufe of Robert 
Bruce. When that illuftrious Prince, after the 
unhnppy battle of Mcthveny had fled into the 
W^cftcrn Highlands, purfued by the force of an 
Englilli Monarch, extremely formidable, and un- 
able tp fecure a fafe retreat in any other part of 
his own dominions, Angus received him into his 
caftle of Saddle, prote<5ted him^ there for fomc 
time," and furniihed him wilh boats, to tranfport 
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himftlf, and his fmall p.irty of trufty friends, into 
an obfcure illc on the coaft of Ireland. 

Whi-.n fortune began to fmile a little on the 
royal adventurer, Angus allifled him with the ut- 
mo(l alaeriiy in recovering his paternal tfiaie of 
Carrick ; and v/hen every thing; was at flake for 
the lafl time, the honour and life of his fovereign, 
the freedom and independency of his cr)untry, the 
exiflcnce (jf his friends and fellow patriots, all 
in tl:e nioft imminent danger of being fwallowed 
np by a prodiivoiis army of foreigners, he joined 
him at j].irn:<)c.khurn v/iili five th.uiiland men, fay 
the Highland fennr.ehies, and did him a motl fub- 
ftantial fervice upon that occaiion. 

After Robert had fully eJliiblilhed his autho- 
rity in every p:u'r of iiis doniinions, he gave to 
Angus fevcral marks of an extraordinary regard. 
However fenfible the King mig'u have been that 
it was highly impDlitic to increafe the p.nver of 
a lord of the lilcs, he bellowed on his old friend, 
perhaps from a principle of gratitude, a confidc- 
rable part of the efl:ates formerly belonging to the 
Qunmins of Locliaber and MacDougals of I. orn, 
two timiilies that had deferved very ill of him, 
and had for that reafon been forfeited. 

T H E grandlbn of this Argus, John, lord 
of the Ifles, adopring'a very diRerent fyftem, a- 
bandoncd the intercft of David Uruce, and efpou- 
fed the caufe of Edward Baiiol. Having obtained 
from that Prince, while ading the part of a Scot- 
tifli King, a right to all or mofl: of the Ebudes, 
after vindicating that right by the fuperiority of 
his ftrergth, he began to afpirc after a regal au- 
thority at home, and in purfuance of that defign, 
entered into a formal alliance with that powerful 
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Piince» Edward the Third of England. But re- 
iiMiii.g atterwards to his allegiance to his natural 
Sovereign, Robert the Second of Scotland confirmed 
all tl;e rights of his family, whether old or recent, 
and gave him his daiigliier in marriage. — Donald 
his loa of that marriai^c was the famous Lord of 
t\w. Illcs, who added the earldom of Rofe to the 
\all polfcirions left by his anceftors, fought the 
birilc of Hiirlaw,to defend that acquifirion, againft 
tiie duke of Albany's army, and maintained his 
title, in fpitc of all the cftbrts made by thofe in 
tlvj adminidration of that time. 

TiiK two immediate fucceflbrs of Donald were 
cither too powcrfiil to be loyal fubjcds, or too 
much the objects of public jealoufy and private 
rcrvrntmenc to be left in the undifturbed pofleflion 
of their overgrown cftates. John, the laft of thefe 
great lords, provoked by injuries received from t!ic 
couit of Scotland, either really or in imagination^ 
delr.dcd at the fame time out of liis duty by the 
DvAiglaflTcs, and bribed withal by Edward the 
Fourth of England, who took care to feed his im- 
moderate ambition with the amplefl: promifes, ex- 
erted his whole ftrcngth in fubveriing the efta- 
blillicd government of his country, and in the end 
proved the ruin of his own family's greatncfs. 
He loft the earldom of Rofs, together with many 
ot!H"r confiderable trafts of land which he had 
pofiefTed in different parts of the Continent, and 
was of courfe reduced to a mediocrity of fortune, 
which di Cabled him efFedually from being any 
longer formidable. The other chieftains and great 
men of the Ifles, who had been long the obfe- 
quious v.tilals, or at bed the impotent neighbours 
of Sumerled's pofterity, embraced fo favourable 



an opportunity of .lilcriirti; ihcir li! crtics, pioci:- 
red new rights to tlicir cftatcs from the crown, and 
bccanne from thiit time forth iifeful fubjjds. 

This vafl diminution of that ahmoft unbounded 
power, of wnich the lords of t!ic Illes had been 
poflTcflTed for fome ages, happened in the reign of 
James the Third, and after the middle of the fif- 
teenth century. 
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DISSERTATION XVIL 



Of fome Monuments of Antiquity in the 
Weftem Iflands of Scotland. Occafional 
Obfervations upon the Genius, Manners, 
and Cuftoms, of the Hebridian Scots of 



the Middle Ages. 



TH E counties of Dumbarton and Argylc, 
were the theatre of tlie firft ♦. ampaign of 
Julius Agricola in Caledonia. It is therefore pro- 
bable, that conliderable detachments of the Roinan 
army pafled over from the continent into fome of 
the Southern Ebudcs. • It may likewife be takea 
for granted, that Agricola's fleet, in its return to 
South Britain, through the Deucalcdonian Sea, was 
more than once under a neceflity of refitting ta 
fome of the many excellent harbours of the Nor- 
thern Ebudes. But whether the Romans took 
any long (lay in thofe places or not, it is certain 
that they have not left any monuments of anti- 
quity there. The Norwegians and Druids are the 
only' people who have left the leaft vcftige of 
themfelves behind them in thofe iflands. 

The 



\ 
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The circles of Hones fo often mentioned bv 
Oflian, and (b frequent in the nortlicrn Ebiidcs, 
were the works of the Pidtifh Druids, and though 
fimple in their conftrudion, are not unworthy of 
the attention of the curious. They were the 
temples in which the old htathcniili pricfts, em- 
ployed by our anceftors in the fcrvice of tlicir 
idols, performed the moft folemn oillces of ihtir 
Aiperftition. There are many of thefc temples to 
be met with in tlic Eaflcrn Ebuda of Piolomy, 
now called the IHe of Sky. In the langungo of 
the country they are generally called ]J)ruicliLal 
lioufes ; aPid though tlic ir.liahi rants have Inir a 
very confufcd idea of Druidifni, flill tliey agreo 
in calling the circles holy plaecs, and fometimes 
give them the name of tempks *. 

That the Calcdoinans, as well as other Celtic 
nations, worfliippcd the fun under the name of 
Grannius, admits of no doubt. An infcription, 
not rraiiy years fu:ec dugout of tiie ruins of the 
Roman prxtcnture hcLv/een liie frillis of lv;nh 
and Clyde, is a demonftration that the fun uas 
one of the deities of Calcdo:)ia. Grannius is 



* About lialf a century l>nck, a farn.er In the ifle of Sky 
imagined he had very good reatons for removing hl"< houll-s 
from that parr of his farni where they formrrly ll-jod, to anorhcr 
part u'hich he found liad hcxn once ocwiij)i.d hv the Dritlds, 
aod was confcquently more aiifplcicus. 'i'hc hirmcr wa^ re- 
markably inJuftrious, and )iad of courfc morr than oydlnary 
fuccefs in his biifincfs. The confeqncnce of his fuccefs was,, 
that almod all liis nciirhbouis removed tbeir houfes to ihc con- 
fccrarcd hillocks and circles wlilch tradition had named, after 
the Druids, nor would they permit the lead (lone in thefe tem- 
ples to be touched for fear of difohliging the genius of the place ; 
lb unconquerable are the remains of a once prevalent fupcr- 
ftttion. 

manifcftly 
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manifc-ftly derived from Grian^^ the Galic word 
for the lim. That thofe circles of flone I have 
mentioned were conftruftcd for the worlhip of the 
fun (eems to me evident, from a circuniilance 
communicated to me by a learned friend in the 
county of hivernefs. 

In the confines between two diftiicls of that 
county, called Badenoch and Strathfpey, is a very 
cxtcniive and bancn heath, through which llie 
ijvcr Sp"y runs. On this h'.ath arc lliu to be ften 
entire, ma..y of thofc Druidical ciicUs of llonc. 
The name of the heath is Slia-ghrannas, vvhicli, 
literally tranflated, \s xhz heatb of' Grarifnus. No 
pcrfon in that country undcrftood the ct}mon of 
Slia-gbrauHaSj till my friend paflcd il.at way. 
The country round about this place was called of 
old, ard by fome of the vulgar to this day^ 
G/jrianioi/jti^ or the country of Grannius, Some 
pcxplc imagined that Ghnantochd had its name 
from a Highland clan called Grants^ Who poffcfi 
that coiiury. To me it appears much more pro- 
bable tliat the Grants, in Galic called Grianiicb^ 
had their name fiom the country, and ;:ot from a 
pre tended Leg?'afid,(KS the ;:;.:nealogiftsof that tribe 
afiirm. 

I N fome parts of the continent of Scotland, 
the Diuidical holy places confifi: of two or three 
circles which have the fame common center, and 



* Gri^n feenr. to me to be derived from Cre or Cw, (ignify- 
ing the nature^ and ik:iu^ the oblique cafe of/tm^ fire. In the 
Calic iaiu uage. a confonAr: before an h or apiration is alwajrs 
quicfcent, fo that Gre ihein mud be pronounced Grt-ein^ i. e. 
"The effenre or nut Aral fource of Jin , Should this etjmon appear 
iinjutt, tiieeditor, and not the author of the Difierutions, ism 
be blamed for it. 

greatly 
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greatly rcfcmble, though in iniiiiiuurc, tlic f.urio'is 

Stonehcnge in Salilhury plaijis. I have not \\.xi\ 

any Inch double or triple circumvallations in flic 

i (lands, but have more than once o[):trvcd oner 

flone broader than any one of thofc which form the 

circle, fland detached from it at a cerrai.i diftanccy 

This broad (lone is placed towards the Eafl, W\i\\ 

a cavity in the top, and a filhire either naiural or 

artifical in one of its fides: thefe hollows were 

perhaps intended for receivinj^ the libations olll-rcd 

to tluir Gods. The larsicft ilones in the eiieani- 

ferencc of the Dniiciical circle s, which I had oc- 

cafion to fee in the Weft^rn illands are aiuMit 

three (^(^t and a half above tiic groiir^d, and ner\r 

three feet broid. The diamerc^r of the 2;reatell 

area is about thirty feet. There is ibinediinc; 

agreeably romantic in the fituations chofen ftir 

thefe tcrnp'es. Tlv- feene is frequently rnclaricholy 

and wild, the profpeft is cxtcnfive but not diver- 

fifird. A fountain and the noife of a diftant river 

were always cflcenv^-d as requifite neighbours for 

thofe feats of da.k and cntlnifiaftic religion. 

Those large heaps of fcoiics which are called 
Cairns in Scotland, Ireland, and Walts, are vtry 
numerous in the Ebudes. There arc no k-fs than 
feven fuch piles within the confines of a little vil- 
lacre in the illeofSky. All cairns are not of a 
fimilar conllruftion. Thofe which depart molt 
from the common fi)rm arc called Barpinin^ in 
the langun.^e of thccountiy; thefe refemble the 
barrov/sof England. The word Biup ov Barrczv 
IS originally Norwegian. Oiirn is a Britifli word, 
which fignifies a heap of ftor.es, either lying to- 
gether in the greatell confufion, or piled up in 
feme (brt of order. I have fcen fome of thefe heaps 

that 
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that arc tl?ree hundred feet in circumference at the 
baie, and about 20 feet perpendicular in heighth. 
They are formed conically, and con/ill of ftoncs 
of ahnoft all fizes, as chance or the maccriais of 
the place direded. They lie generally near fhiaU 
arms of the fea whicli run into the land and receive 
rivers. They are always placed near the common 
road, and upon rifing grounds. The motives 
which induced the builders to rear up thcfe piles 
in fuch places, were the advantage of die (lones, 
and a defiie of exciting the traveller's admrraiion 
and devotion. Various have been the opinions of 
thj learned concerning the intention of thofe G^jrwj; 
and concerning the people by whom they were 
coJIocled: Some v/ill have them to have beai made 
by way of tropliies, or with a view of perpetuating 
the memory of heroes flain in battle. Some con- 
je<fture that they were monuments erefted by way- 
faring men in honour of Mercury, the protedlor 
of travellers. Others fancy that they were feats 
of judicature for the old Brehons: and others arc 
of opinion that they were the eminences on which 
\)nr old Kings flood after their election ; ib as to 
exhibit themlclvcs to the multitude. One or two 
critics have imagined that ihey were no more than | 

bjundarics which divided the eftate of one gre^ 
Lord from that of another : and many have thought 
that they were intended only for burial places. 

Thk lafl: of thefe opinions is undoubtedly the- 
jiiflcft. The fcpulchral urns always found in every 
Cairn that has been hitherto examined, are fufli- 
cient to demonftrate the truth of it. ^ Thefe urns 
are depofited in large flone coffins, which Jie in 
tiie center of the barrow. The coffin confifts of 
llx rude fiat flones ^ or;e in the bbttom, two in th^ 

T fides. 
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fides, two rnc»r'j in tiic ciuL>, u;i(l :;:...tI)Lr 1.;::^ r 
OTiC al.j-jvc. 'l^i;-. f.: is I'.iDctii'.v :. a l.w d ■ -f (.h- \\'\ 
vhiJi (>V(rt..|-s irc !r.r«)\v, .:;.•.! j[ ,\-]:. ;;! :!.. 'r .•! 
of the u ilin. TIk* o;r:ir.o arc <\;Kr:..iv n.-ii"-- il:.:,: 






i:un v./ h 1.. :1.} ':.. 'V.:^^ J- •';;• i^^v D.: i':-; viv.r 

(liire Ivivc nici:])' inoMiiViC-iits ot tr.e :"aii:o kinJ. ii 
v":, ihcr^Cn'-: cvicic^u, tirat tl:c olvl EritaiiiS cn:cV <i 
ibrac ol' rlijic labrics ; nor ran it L'j aii'-micj /.i;..: 






* It is rjnt rthoie ti.ty \\-ars Hncc tlu Illarxicrs undcillood 
ti!3t*il.c br..Trv,s ut'ic t'.i.. rrpoijioiit": of ih^i ilciid. M.ich 
abciiC tha: tin.r a v't.nflti:.-.(i 1'^. om-- tf ;lic' il\ j l^.a\!w.: o. cjicn 
for llonc? lo build a iKjiife, ljrol:c dov.n one ol'lli'-'ic niil j^oiic*, 
and coniinc^ to the bortoin of ii, near ihe center, ilt^hti-d on 
th'j !:tr;^• lUc r.onc v.liirh fiyriiicd the co\cr of tlic coliln. Cp- 
o.'i CiiniO.iiii.^ a currtJit tr:.^i"io:i v.\:h lIiv; cofitrivpr.cc of die 
ftones, an<l tlic lound cniiucd fr^jni thciii, he imi'.iciiriiely con- 
cludid :]\:i: Iutc was a Hone cliell wliich contained a quantity 
of ].'<.iii;.n ti<.;;rure : t'liU of tliis .i^recahlc fancy, and dreading 
niucli at rl)C lanic linic that a p. non ot inncli grcaror autlioriiy 
in the country v. o'ild iniallibly dcpiivc him of the tre^ifure, 
if the Itcrct Hv^^ld once trunl'pire, he obi'gcd the work nun, 
by the interpoliiiun of a m?l\ folcnin oath, to conceal the happy 
difcovcry. After this point was fettled, and a reafonable di- 
vidend proiiiifed to every one of the workmen, the Coilin 
was opened with due care : but the trealurc tbund in it gave 
very little fatisfadlion, being ho more than a fmall quantity 
. of aihes contained in a yellow*coioured earthen veflel. 

the 
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the Norwegians were llrangers to the fame art* 
W'c arc told by Pomponius Mela^ that the Druids 
! uriiC .1 and iiUcrrcd th.c bodies of their departed 
fii v-nus ''. And Sir James Ware quotes a pafllige 
from an ancient book of cannons, from which it 
i- t>vit *^hc old Irilh buried their dead in tlic 
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:. uf iL? :*«'I)Lcr, Bali- 
vx », ;i::;i tron.1 levL*-:!! pauiigcs in oilier ancient au- 

T .'., ,]• -.v . u: /..^Vi.-s v.^-re f3nK:irn<."s buried un- 
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uc/:aevi iv-'i* !..<:jI:;;:;'!s pcr\or.5, or 
i)'/ fcr of th.: Iiigh.^'il digi;ity among the people. 
Tic tx-i.^r,.:'- ol' lirr.c ?sA labour, to which theie 
:.':.;c. pu-^s nuiil have fubjciited the builders, to- 
gether witl: the coffins and urns found within themi 
Iv.'.; -c 1:0 room for a doubt in this matter. In one 
of: -['xlv; b.:;rGv/s v.hich I faw broke open, there 
v/cro fiui'.d four diiTercat coifnis priced at fome 
liiftance from a larger one in the centre. Each of 
thele contained an urn with allies and fome half 
burnt byP.cs. The cofjin or chell in the middle 
was certainly the repofitory of a great Chieftain or 
King^ and thofe around belonged to perfbns who 
were either his near relations, or heroes of a left 
cxaitcd chaiaciter. 

Therk is a proverbial cxpreflion common in 
the Highlands and iflands to this day, from which 
We may form a conjecture of the manner of creel- 
ing thefe piles, and the ufe for which they were 
intended. The expreiTion is, I Jball add a ftonc 
to your Cairn t ; that is to fay, I Ihall do your 

« De Situ Oib. lib. lii. cap. a. 
t (rUni mi clochcr do charne. 

T a ftiemoiy 
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memory all the honour in my power, when you 
arc no more. I lliall contribute to raife your mo- 
nument. This is the langunge of petitioners, when 
fenfible the favours they aflv cannot in all proba- 
bility be fufficiently acknowledged till after the 
benefactor's death. The religious belief of thefc 
tinu't; oblifTcd every pious travclh^r to add a (lone 
to die pile of the dead. The larger die (lone th« 
more to the honour of the departed fpirit which 
was thought to hover around his heap, and to re- 
joice over the piety of the traveller. If the Cairn 
belonged to a man of diftinguifhcd merit, who 
died in the caufe of his tribe, or was reared in 
memory of a famous bard, the whole communi- 
ty came on appointed days to increafe the pile, and 
fend it down with luflre to poflerity. Hence we 
may account for the bulk of thofe little hills, iho* 
reared in times when carrinn;cs and mechanical 
cnmncs of all kinds were little known. 

Among all the monuments of antiquity found 
In th'j Weftern Iflands, the ruinous foris, fo fre- 
quent there, def^Tvc the firfl notice. The irregu- 
lar and uncommon conftrudion, the fimilarity of 
their macrnificent fituations, and the almoft unin- 
teliigibie pcculiarirics of their workmanfl:iip, fjcm 
to render them very curious objects ^or auiquaries. 

Thf-t fo'ts are, in ti^e langui'^c of the ifles, 
cai'rvi Dt ns^ in that of di : N( ; .vrgia^s., B:'r7hSy 
and r^ 'i:- liiih, Raibs. T'le firA r,{' \\\ck n;;mes 
is t. C. it>c word, which f]i!;nifies a hill or dninence 
in tihnoll all lanrir'.c^es *. It \wis ciifconiajv a- 
mong the ancient i.aiio.js to build their cafti' b or 

places of dcferce upon high grounds, in order to 

« 

m ■■ I I II !■■■! 11^— — m n il — I I II II 

♦ Sec Bull. Pi6t. Celt. vol. i. p. %. 
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ilifcover the enemy before he approached^ and to 
rtpel his aflfaults with greater facility. When the 
inconveniences of fuch fituations appeared, the 
places of defence were built in low grounds ; but 
they flill retained the old names of Duns^ Ratbs^ 
Burgs or Bergs *. 

It will be no eafy matter to prove that the 
Caledonians, Pids, or ancient Scots of Britain, had 
ftone edifices of any kind. The cafe was the fame 
with the Iriili, till after the Normans were fettled 
amon-^ them : and before Alfred's time there was 
fcarce a royal palace, or a houfe for divine wor- 
fliip in England, built of any other materials than 

timber t. 

Some pi^haps will be furprized to. hear that the 
piratical nations of Scandinavia fliould have un- 
derftood any one of the arts of poliflied life better 
than our anceftors. It is unqueflionably certain; 
that tb.e oldeft forts on the Weftern and Northern 
coafts of Scotland were eredted by the barbarians 
of the Northern Europe. Tradition has hitherto 
prefervcd die names of feveral Norwegian chiefs, 
v/ho built the mod confiderable forts in the E- 
budes t. 

All the Norwegian towers in the Ebudes were 
of a circular form. The old fquare caftles there 
are of a much later date. Thofe Norwegians wild 
built thefe towers muft have underftood the art of 



•' CaHiuhon, in- his notes upon "iraho, obfcrvcs that the 
nvf>cf of the Greeks, the Burtr of the Germant. and the 
Btica of the Spaniards, ail (igni^ a /7/7/, in their original' H^- 
nitication^ ; fo Arx^ in Latin figniiied thetop^of »hill» aa'weil 
as' a caille. 

+ AiTerius* 

% Kj^hniniurgf Ktrnhurg^ Bo/ewki. 

T 3 qiurtrying 
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quarrying, forming, and laying ftoncs, in gica^ 
perfedlion, and have iifcd mechanical powers of 
which the idanders of late ages have no concep- 
tion. The 9xpence of working and carrying the 
ftoncs to the very fiimmit of a high hill, or to 
the edge* of a dreadful precipice, through al- 
mofh irnpaflable paths, mull Ivive been very con- 
fiderable, and ijidced fuperior to what can wtU 
be imagined. One of the forts which I had oc- 
cafion to view, Hands on the edge of ^ rock 
which ha'-.rf; over t!i:^ ocean, and is ot an 'mwwz'vmi 
Jieight. l'l;e otiicr f;de of t!ie r(>ck agaii'il which 
you approach tfic fort, ia a flcep i^fccnt of more 
than half a mile, and all the flones \yhich com- 
polcd the fort mufi: hi:ve been carried up iliit hill. 
This fort is in the Southern cx'trcmity of the iiland 

of Earra. 

Many of thefe flrudurcs are flill pretty intire, 
and talmofh every oncof tht.m is filuatcd uj^on a 
hill, commanding a very extenfivc profpcdt, or 
Upon a fmall iiland of difficiilc accel's, or upon a 
precipice every way hideous. As they were dc- 
ilined fur waicli tcnv-rs, as well as for places of 
ftrength, they are built and connccficd through 
irrcguLir dillaixes, every one pf them is in light i 
of another, and th:'y follo'.v tlic windings of the ; 
fca coafc and valleys. The Norwcgiai^.s being 
foreigners, and confeo,uently under continual appre- 
hcnfions either from the natives, or from the Scots . 
of the continent, took care to contrive thefe for-: 
trefles, fo as that the alarm in cafe of an inva- 
fion might run immediately from one divifon of ' 
the country to another. On fuch occafions they i 
raifed great pillars of fmoke In the day time, by 
letting fire to a great- quantity of combuftible 

Platter, 
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matter, and at night made fignals of didrefs by 
burning whole barrels of pitch. 

The moft curious fabric of the Norwegian 
kind that is to be feen in any part of the High- 
la-ids or iflands is in Glenelg, within two miles of 
the firth which divides that part of the continenc 
from the ifle of Sky. This fabric is of a circular 
Tv.-m, about thirty four feet high, and includes 
an area thirty feet in diameter. The wall is double : 
tise inner one (lands perpendicular, and that with- 
out falls in gently till it unites with the other near 
the top of what may be called the full flory. Tlie 
opening between the two walls is four feet broad 
at the lx)ttom, and each of the walls is four ktt 
in thicknefs ; fo that both, including the aperture 
between them, arc twelve feet thick at the foun- 
dation. The ftones are large and better chofea 
and more judicioufly laid than can be well con- 
ceived. There is neither lime nor any other kind 
of cement in tlic walls, and the ftones are indeed 
placed with fo much art, and fo beautifully in- 
ferted into one another, that none was neceflary. 

Betwekn the two walls there are laid in a pofi- 
tion nearly horizontal, different rows of large thick 
iiac ftones which were at firft near as clofe to one 
another as the deal-boards of a floor. Thefe uni- 
ted ftones go all the way round the edifice, and 
form fo many dilFerent ftories of uneqal heights, 
from fix to four feet ; the one ftory rifing above 
tlie oriier to the part where the two walls meet. 
A gentleman * of that country, to whofe know- 
ledge and induftry I am indebted on this fiibjeA, 
informed me that fome of the old men in ilie 



* The reverend Mr. Doniild MacLeod. 

T 4 country, 
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country v,ho faw this Dun intire, were of opiiiinri 
that the rows of fiat ftoncs afccndtd in a Ipiral 
line round the building, and fiipphed a coinniuni- 
cation within the walls from the foundation to the 
top. 

Whtre the tv.o walls Join, ilicre is a rcgiil^ir 
TOW of large flat ftonco four incites tiii^k, which 
prqjcft hon7(>'2tp.lly towards the ar<":i, from Tlie 
fcxv. of ^hi" i.:nv'i v.-\!i. Tluro v.:.s ;i. :.:i-t.i- rrvr 

, • • • • » 

r.:\'er!]r:r::ii in iij.u t\v,vii^\ hi:s d.llioycd thus 
cur;-):;., :••■:; : ■. : v* i/\ r\ ,...'':^". '.« 5-::. y\]vi\' 

windnw.', or vvllJd^^w>!;!vC-a^•ertll:oo \i\ i!ic ioTiCx 
waP. TIrv rift* in a dij^tt line abo/e c\c\\ ctlicr, 
from the bottom to tlic fvimmit of t::c ftriufLarc ; 
two of them are dctadicd from the reft, and be- 
gin at ilie diilance of about thirteen feet from 
tiie four.dation. It api\:r.rs that there Ijave been 
fix rows of the wiiidcjws firfL mentioned, all of 
the fame breadth, that is a foot and a half, but 
unequal in t!ie heit^hts, fomc of them being but 
two, arxl oti:crs tluee K*et I'^igl'*. There is no ap- 
pcaranc'j cf a window in tlie outer wrJl, nor of 
any other opening excepting the door, which com- 
municates with a little circular flone fabric called 
the Houfe of the Druids. 

It muft be confeflul ih.at there are fome things 
in the conflTu£\ioh of this and the other old tow- 
ers in the illands which cannot eafily be under- 
ftood. It is likely that the feveral wide fpaces 
which lay between the two walls were defigned 
for ilorehoufes. beds, and places of arms • biu 
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told by Solinus, that the Britons and Irilli ccin- 
mittcd tliemfclvcs to the mercy of a tcn:pcfiuoi:s 
fea in wicker hulls covered with cow \\\^\^\\ *. i: 
is not above thirty years fince one of thole S(.uth 
Britilh boats or cnrachs v.ns ufcJ in the ille of 
Sky ; and t!yju;Th t!ie Norweg'u s !:nd t:i\i;'!u t];c 
l:1.in(!rrs V\\^ uic of h'iiid!::g 'M;.iis \.\u\ v.« •- d in 
a very enrly period, yet thcfc curacies v/cre thj^ 
only kir.d v. hich th.^y einpioycvi *>.-s ordinary occa- 
f:or:5^ ri!i vvliliin a Cc*"iur) I:. <*:v. 

SoMi: of t!ie a\ci(. r.L curacii.s r:i:k h;i^'e i-eLn 
miH^h hupcr than rhc-f',! feen in late ap'^^.-s. Mari- 
ann.*^ Sv:f>tiis fpv.aks of ilirco cl.ioi^t h-:!l;.!^:n., who, 
up )n hjaviriiT (^wiu.i a ri'f'MrtK.^r. of ]v .i^yi-j '• a life 
of pil^riinaf;t', Icfi i!icir countrv v.irli gi^ ir i'e- 
crely, and taking with rhf m p:cA'if;ons for a v/eck, 
came in a bt;at made of fl<iriS, wirhont fails or 
oars, after a navigation of feven days, into Corn- 
walk We are informed by Adamnan, that vSt. 
Cormack, another wrong headed monk, who went 
from lona to the Orkneys in quell of a proper 
hermitage, was with all his enthufiafm wife enoiigh 
to keep oars in his curach ; by this precaution 
he crot fjifelv throucrh the otean, Tliefc curaehs 
mull have lxx*n of a tok-rable {w::^ otherwii'e the 
romantic pallengers could never liave niade out 
tlicir voyages. 

The curach in which St, Columba came from 
Ireland into lona, mufl: have been little lefs than 
forty feet long, if the tradition hitherto preferved 
in that Ifland deferves credit. And we are told by 
Sidonius Appolinaris t, that it was no more than 

• VimimU Al'vett. t Carm. vii. 

matter 
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loattcrof amufemenr with the Saxon pirates of his 
jime, to crofs the Britilh lea in fuch leathern 
vcirds. Boats made of the Hime materials, were 
x'cry commonly ufed by other ancient nations, par- 
tlculiirly by the Spaniards * and the Veneti near 
t*;^*.i^ot. it was in fuch tranfports that Cjefar 
Wilfred his nvn over the river Sicoris, before he 
u' tacked Pomp-^y's lieutenants near Ilcrda t- 

ik'siDEs ihclc wicker piiinaccs, the ancient in- 
iMLiraius o( Cnledonia had a kind of canoe in 
which the) filli-.d on rivers and frcfli water lakes. 
Tliis kind of canoe was hollowed out of a large 
ticv", cirl'it r v/it!i firo or tools of iron. In the 
Gcilic of Scotland, a boat of that make was call- 
•:a Ammir or trough, and 0?///-in the language 
of I:e!:uid. A few of thcfc canoes are ftill to be 
il'Cu in the Weftcrn Highlands : and V^irgil was 
not perhaps far miflaken, when he imagined that 
the firft c: pcriments in navigation were made in 
ilich botton^s ||. It cannot be aflerted that the 
Illmdcrs had gajicys, or what they called long 
fr.ps, till the Norwegians were fettled among 
them. After that period they furely had fuch 
vclfds, and in imitation of their mailers, rowed 
ahout in them in queft of plunder from lea to fea 
through almofl: all the feafbns of the year **. 

The hiftorics of Scotland are full of the de- 
predations committed by the Idandersof the mid- 



* Srrabo. \ Gco'-g. lib. iii. J Lucan Phar. 1. vr. 

II Alnos primum fluvii fenfcrc cavatas. Gcorg. 1. 

^^ The iarnc pradice took place among the ancient inha* 
bi^anrs of the Grecian idands, (bon after xhty knew how to 
^opihui^t gaJIc/s* Thucid. lib. !# 
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die and low^r ages. The annals ol' Ii eland corn- 
plain loudly and frequently of the Hef)ridian Rc4 
Shanks, The petty Kings of Ireland were con- 
tinually at war with enemies, cith.er foreign or 
domeftic, and had conflant rceourfe to the alViR- 
ance of the Hebridian Scots. Mercenary foldiers 
have been always remarkably rapr.cif)i?s, and by 
all accounts th.Ic Scots were not inferior in crncl- 
tv srd Kirbiritv to c.'as fopJ'-n ail[<*i. Wh-.never 
they met wiiha repuife in IreJar.d, ihey iled home 
in their nii,\s, a::d nluncitred the South Weil 
cor.fis of Caljdr/iiia j-i tlioir way : Inch was t! c 
condiicft and art which th.ey iml>:ued from tiuir 
Norwegian co'iqhcrors. 

Whhn tiie MjLvidiai chiefs and captains rc- 
tur: ' d !:oM'. lif-^ir a r.iccTfirruI cxpiciuion, tl:;:y 
luinn^f.r -xl t!v. ir fiu r.vi: ;.'\! cjvii^s to a ^r.md v:\- 
tertainnient. Bards and f.nnachics ilocked in from 
every quarter ; pic) rs and lia.p-jrs liad nn undil- 
n^ited r''!:r ff^ c^ .•••'} r m:-; tvxh r/:hl:c cozcAyA.^' 
Thcfe e';u itain.'iicris were wi d urd ci. u'n.'!, ]..yr 
wcre they u-^arterKUd with the pUaiurcs of tin"" 
ientiments and iirrcHi^^rd talle of the limes. T!ic 
bfrus f:'^^:, a::d i]:c vourr^* u^'n.rn daU'VAJ. The 
old warru^r related the gallant aciions of his yor.tii, 
ai^d flrnck the yov.r.g men witli ambition and fire. 
The \vhf;ic tri!>vr filled the Chicnaln's !ia!!. The 
trunk" of trees covered wiiii ir...;!'. w^-.c l^id iii 
tlie order of a table from one end oi the hall to 
the other. Wb.oic d-xT and beeves were roafled 
and laid bjffjrc th ?m on rov.^h boards or hurdles 
of rods wove togCiI:-r. Tr.eir pipers played while 
they fat at table, and filence was obferved by all. 
After the feafl was over, they had ludicrous en- 
tertainments, of which fomc are ftill acfted in the 

Highland.^, 
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HigliUnds. Tlicn the females retired, and the 
old and young warriors fat down in order from the 
Chicllain, according to their proximity in blood 
10 him. The ijarp was then touched, the fong 
was raifcd, and the Sli^a-Crechin, or the drinking 
iliell, went round. 

It is a great qiieftion with the prefcnt Hlgh- 
laiidcr.% what liquors were diuiik at ihc feafts 
of iln-ir predetcOors, Tiiey fir.d clicm frequently 
mentioned in th'.ir eld fongs under various names j 
but it is univerlally allowed that they were of an 
intuxicating kind. We are told by Diofcorides, 
thut t!.u ;uii:iei;t Britons drank a ftrojig liquor made 
of barley, whicii they called Curmi. This furely 
wtis tlic drink ufcd by the Albariian Britons, and 
(jld I-!-,;l)ridiiin Scots i for in their -language, to 
this '^■.■-.)-^ every great fL.ift is called Curme, as in 
iheir iiiipreheiifjoii drink is the very life of fiich 
tniL-rt.iiiir.wMt. S:ime have imagined that the UJke- 
ii.ii, Kh-c f;ivou;-ite liquor of the modi^ni Highiand- 
ti.s, If, ;!.t: la:vj with l!;e O.irmi oi their forefa- 
thers ; and tiK.ie can be no ftrong objection to 
tliis ui;inion. The Gauls uicd their CerviHa *; 
tl'c G::ai.ir,s tlieir Utnmrex Hnr<ieo ; and afl thefe 
liquors are evidently ot tlicfiirae origin, and made 
of pcrlrips the fame materials, Ent however that 
may Ikivc bcLn, it is certain that the IQanders 
v/ere furr.iiT;Ci.l with fironp; drirk in a very cariy 
pifriod ; nor were they f[)dring of it at th^ir pub- 
Jick entertainments, whether of a Fe!^al or funereal 
kind. Wher.evcr the gueft was piaccd in his (eat, ' 
he was nblig-J, by the fafliio.i of the land, to 
dr^ k -off a draugiu of xhcii If^nter of Life, out 

' i-lin. Nit- Hift. \\h. xxii. cap- 3>- 
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of a large family cup cr flull. This cliaiiolit v.j.. 
in their lunguiu^c cill-jtl a Dri/ik of Ufthm : wA 
the gueft had jio looncr fiiiillicd that puiion tii.*!) 
he was prefentcd with a crooked horn^ coiitainiiur 
about an Eng ilh quart, (>f ale. If he v.ns able lo 
drink al! that off at a time, he Vias kuIkt lilj/Jily 
extolled, than condemned in die leafl for intern- 
p?rnr.ce. 

The birtlis of their irreat men vv(M*e attended 
with no reJDieii::--.:; or fc.iliiif, l>y tlK- oKl rKI)ri- 
dians. But their funerals were celebraud with 
great pomp, and f(j!!o\vcd with maj^nificent en- 
tertainmeius : all tlic Ciiieftains of the rxifjhhcjiir- 
ing tribes attended on fueh oeeafions, and cm e 
accompanied with a numerous retinue of their firll 
men, aid all well armed. Afur invitiiip; prc^plc 
of fueh rank from their refpective hal)itatl<*)ns to 
perhaps a dillant iiland, it was incumbent on tlioic 
principally intercfl'id in the folcmnity, to difplay 
the ucmoR mafnv.fieerxe of exp^'^ce. 

At tlie funeral proeelfion, the men belonging to 
the dillerent CTiieftains were rco;ularlv drawn up, 
takinf}; their places accordinej to the di2;nitv of 
their leaders. They marched forward witli a How 
pace, and oblervcd great dccorun^ A band of pi- 
pers followed the body, and in tlieir turns played 
tunes, either made for that oecafion or fuitabic to 
it. Great multitudes of female mourners kept as 
near the ci)!iin as poljible, and made the rnofl la- 
mentable howlings, tearing their hair and beati: g 
their breads. Some of thefe, after the paroxyfms 
of their zeal or afTedted grief, had in fome meafure 
fubfided, fung the praifes of the deceafed in ex- 
temporary rhimes. The male relations and de- 
pendents thought it unmanly to Ihed tears, or at 

Icaft 
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knfl indecent to betray their want, of fortitude in 

public *. 

I F tliere were any charadteriftical diverfities in 
genius. Manners, and cuftoms, of the Iflanders, 
when compared to their neighbours on the conti- 
nent, tliey mud have borrowed them from the 
Norwegians, who had been long their fupcriors, 
and who of confequence muft have introduced 
tLeir own tnfte, fafhions, and laws, among them. 
H. ':ce we m;iy account for that difpgfition and at- 
tacp.ment which the inhabitants of the Ebudcsdif- 
covered to piracy and poetry, in a fupcrior de- 
gree to any other tribe of the Albanian Scots. 

* Faeminn lugen hoQcfiiup eft, viris meminlfie. Tacitus de 
4aor« Germ. 
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DISSERTATION XVIII. 



Of tlie Scottifh and Pi6li(h Dominions, 
before they were united under one So- 



vereign. 



TJT A VING fliewn, in tbe courfc of the pre- 
XT. ceding dilTcrtations, that the Pid\s and Scots 
were tlie gciiuine poftcrity of the Caledonians, 
though dividctl into fjiviratc kin^;donis, it is ne- 
cciliiry I rtioiild throw fome h'ght on the extent 

of their rcfpcc'tivc dominions. Thar want 

of records which has involv\:d thjir ancient hif- 
tory in obfcurity, has ah^o left us in the dark 
with regard to the real boundaries of their ter- 
ritories. 

According to two ancient fragments of Scots 
hiftory, publiflied in the appendix to Innes's Cri- 
tical EfTay, Fergus, the Ton of Ere, reigned over 
Albany, from Drunwlbin to the fea of Ireland and 
Inchcgall*. The fea of Ireland is a boundary well 
underftood. The Weftern illands of Scotland, 
formerly the Ebudes of the Romans, are called 



De fitu Albanise, qux in fe figurain hominis habet, 

Jncbe 
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Incbe GalU to this day. In the eighth century thofc 
illands fell into the hands of the Norwegians, who, 
h'kc al! orht;r fureigr.trs, were called Gauls by tlic 
Hi:;:ilr.ndjrsof ih;; Continent. Incbc is an abbre- 
vation of ///;;//, which in the Gahc fignifies an 
Idand ; fo th:ic Inch^gallcy literally tranflated, is 
the ]'!cs of lifinjcrs. How far Dnu:2dlbjj:^ the 
othv-r bounc!: rv m^Titiovicd in the fraLniicnt, ex- 
tends, is TiOt )et determined by antiquarians. 

TiiK woxA Dnniudbin^ literally tranflated, fig- 
nifies the /?/cAv of Alb Any, Agreeable to this in- 
torn: ^rario:], ir is culled by Adaninan, the writer 
of Coluniba's life, Do>futn Bntania:y or a Cliain 
of hlis, ace»)rd;r.ir to tlie f^vnius of the Latin 
ton:; -•. Tlv-'e hiJlu haw: bicn confiricd to a prin- 
cif.il l:T.:.oh of t!i.' Gianij^Ian mourjtair:s, which 
cx:v.nt!s from tlie Eallern to the Weflern Sea. 
Pnit rho true meaning of the name implies that 
I his Jlij'ze of bilh niiifi: have run from South to 
Kc r:!^., i.i:!:cr than from Kail to Welt. 

I'm. ar.orivmous author of anotlirr fmall piece 
conceriiiij«^>; rbe ancient h.iflory of Scotland, was, 
;icc'.». :-i:]r'; to his own teRi.mony, informt^d by An- 
drew billiop of Caithncfs, who flouriflied in the 
twelfih century, that Albany was of old divided 
into liven kingdoms. All thefe petty kmgdoms 
are d:rjrihcd, and their boundaries fettled pietty 
exadiy. The two laftof thofe dynafties mention- 
ed in that frpgment are the kingdom of Murray, 
inchuiing Roli, and the kingdom of y/zTJ^JZ/^r// *. 
According to Cambdtn and Uflier, the territories 
of the more ancient Scots were confined within 



♦ Scxtum regnum fuic Murray cr R.cfs. Scptimum rcgnum 
fuir.\rrcr:aithc!. 
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Cantyrc, Knnpcl.;Ic, Argyle, l;i;iit!:u[.:i!r, n'.t* 
lomc of llic Wcflcrn llliindb. CunlKlc'ii believed 
too precipitatel)', that lona was made over to Co- 
lumba by Eriidius, King of the Pids. 

Adamnan, who wrote the hillory of the hfe of 
Columba, and was hirnfelf abbot of lona, relates, 
that the faint was courteoufly received by Conal^ 
Kinp of the Scots. As Adnmnan has been very mi- 
nute in I:is hillory, it is far from l)eii:';5 pnvh-.iblc 
that he would forget Erudius, had he given fuch a 
benefadion to Columba. 

TuL author of the Critical E^I^y is more liberal 
to the Scots tlian Caiiibdcn and Ull^cr, aiul cxtendo 
their ancient territories to a branch of tlie Gram- 
pian mountain which riu^s all the way from Atho! 
to the fea coafl of Knodort*. But as he had very 
JuRly cxjjofed the luiTL^ke of Ecde with regard to 
lona, and as it does not appear from any other 
author, that either Erutlius or any other Piftifli 
King poflLiild a foot of grour.d from the Giotta 
to tlie Tarvifium of the ancients, he miG;lu have 
given all the Nortli-weft coaft, from Clyde to 
JDunfbyhcad, as alfo the Cathanefia of his anony- 
mous auliv.T, to the kingdom oi ArrcghneL 

The Galic i:ame Aneghacl^ or rather J^r- 
ghad t, was, in the Latin of later ages, changed 
into Frgadia : and it appears from a charter grant- 
ed by the Earl of Ro/Ls and confiimed by Rcbert 
. tlae Second of Scotland, that Garlothy a diflridt 
which lies at a confidcrable diflancefrom Knodort, 
to the North, was a part of Ergadia t. It is like- 



• Near the Iflcof Sky in Inverncfb-fhirc. 
+ Sec a note on die word Jar-ghael, page 16, 
% Condrmatio donac'onls Comitis Roinx Paullo Mactyre de 
tetra de Gerloch, anno fccundo Robert! II« 

wife 
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wife apparent, from the diarters given by King 
Roben Bnicc, to Thomas Randulph, Earl of Mur- 
ray, that all the Wcflem Continent, from Locha- 
ber to Ea^ Ro/sj was. comprehended within the 

Erpn iia ot the a^^ticnts. 

We leam from Bede t, that in the year 603^ 
yEdaii, King of the Britilli Scots, came againft 
Ordi::red, King of tlic Northumbrians, at tlie 
head of a very nuirif reus and gallant army ||. In 
tne g:r.eai(;g;ical feries of the Scottifh Kings given 
by Ir.nes, from his authentic Chronicles, ^dan^ 
or Aidan, is the great grandfon of Fergus Mac- 
Circ. It is difficult to underftand how this King 
of Scors could have mufcered up fuch a vail army 
i^gnir.fl the Saul of the Englifh nation ♦, if his ter- 
ritoncs were pent up v/irhin the fmall principality^ 
c^f Cambden's Anegbaely or even tlie Ergadia of 
Innec. So far y/erc die Pidls from lending any 
alfillar.ce to the Scots, that tliey were engaged 
in a clofe confederacy with the Saxons of that 
time. 

Thh Eritons, it is true, were allies to Aidan,' 
but they dcfertcd him in the very crifis of this war. 
He certainly could not have any auxiliaries from 
ire!ar:d, as Bcdepofitively fays that the Irifli never 
commfttcd any atls of hoftility againft the Eng- 
lifh ; on the contrary, that they always cultivated 
an irA-iolable fricrdfhip with them. We therefore 
have reafon 10 believe that Aidan's numerous 
army mud have entirely confided of his own 
fubjecls ; and confequently that his dominions 

t H'ft. Ecdcf. cap. ^4. 

II Cum iromenfo ci foui exercini. 

^ Adamn. Vita Culurobx. lib. 2. 

U 2, com- 
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coinprehend'jd at Icafl all the W'cflcm co:iiT 
of Scotland, togctlier with the bifiiops Carihi:- 
fir/ill. 

Brudius, the Pitflifli King, who was converted 
to the Chrillian faiih by Cohiniba, had a kind of 
royal feat at Inverntfs. This appears from the 
accounts given by Adamnan, in the life of that 
Tfiint. From the fituation of this royal refidence 
vvc ni;iy conclude, tlint Nhuruy, and vc^iy pro'm- 
bly Rc)i*5, u!ii::!i was of old annexed to that di- 
vifion of Albany, nvcAz a part of t!ic Piclifli 
kingdom. 

CoLUMRA, in his journey to the paI:ioe of King 

I^rndins, travelled over Drinnalbin, or Adanir.an's 

Dorfum Britanix. It is impolliblc to tell uh.llicr 

the faint went directly fioin lona, or fiom a more 

North?! ly part of thc^fe WefLern difliids vvliieh 

were unvLr his jiniiliicAion. But as tiicre is a 

ridge of higli hills all the way fnun Glergdry, 

v/hcre Loch Nefs terminates'^, to the Frith of 

Tai::e, it is far from bci^.g improbable t!iat Dru- 

malbin cxtendLd tl:ar far, and that the kininicjms 

of the Scots and Picls were feparated by tlic fiith 

ar:d hills juft nyjntioiied. 

A:.L ov;r hilloruris h.ave ngrecd that th.e inlubi- 
tantsof Murra} were a kditious and dillc^yal raee 
of men, for fcveral ages after the Scots had rcdue-. 
ed Pictavia. They r».:bj!!cd frcqner.tly aj-iirill: the 
puilerity (jf M.ilv'olm Cancmcn'e. One of ihofe 
Princes found himfelf under the neeeility of tianf- 
planting that turbulent people into difierent parts 
of his kingdom. But it may be inferred, from 



* Brudius had his feat at the end of this lake. 

the 
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*he impatience with which they lived under tl,t ■ 
yoke of a new goveir.mei.t, that they were of • 
the Pidifh nation, and confcqnently tliiit the do- 
minioiis of lliat people cxtendi'd much fanher to- 
ivards the North than fomc of the Scottifti hifto- 
riaiis are willing to allow. 

The Picls and Saxons were altornattly maflers 
of Lnud'ynia, or lliofc more Eafterly countries 
which lie between the fiith of Edinburgh and the 
river 'rwctd. W'c li:iin fiorn l^,de, tliat Ofwin, 
' hroilur lo Sr. Orw:ilJ, nnd ihe fcvcnili Kirg of 
tlie Ndrtliumlnians, fubducd the Pitlilli nation in 
a gr;-at meafiire, and made them tributary t. This 
Pnnc.j began hisrtign in the year 64.3. His Ton 
KgrHd having formed a rcfolution to carry his con- 
ciiiiOs boyond the J-'orih, invaded die Piclifh ter- 
riiorits, :uni was cut oft", widi the greateft part 
ofhi.sarmy, in the year 685. A victory (b dc- 
cifvc produced grtat confcquences, The Pirts 
of that age recovered what their prcdeceflbrs had 
loft. The E:iftern counties, or Laudotiia^ fell im- 
mc>li.tli:!y into tlitir hands. 

It ;:pp,ars from Ecde, that the Saxons conti- 
nuvd in;iilcrs of Galloway, when he Bntfhed his 
F.cL'.Hjilical Hiftory. He gives an account of 
C:iiii:r!i C.i/.i, or whitchorn, where a bifhop of 
the Saxoi nation was inftalled in his time. After 
B-jdc's death, the Pi<5ls recovered Galloway ]ike- 
wift, or matie a cor.queft: of it ; lb that before the 
cxti:i^:ti;);; of tl'.iir monarchy, all the territoricf, 
bounded on the one fide by the Forth and Clyde, 
and on the other by the Tweed and Solway, fell 
into their Iiands. 



i fled. Hid. EccieC lib. z. cap. y. 
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Upon the whole, it fccrns evident, that the m;- 
tient Scots, fome time before the conquefl of Picr 
tavia, poflcffed all that fide of Caledonia which 
lies along the North and Wcftern ocean, from the 
frith of Clyde to the Orkneys. Towards the Eaft, 
their dominions were divided, in all appearance, 
from the Pidifli dominions, by thofe high moun- 
tains; which lun all the way from Loclilomond, 
1 car Diiniharton, to i!ie fiiih of Tainc, wliich fc- 
parates the coiirty of Sutherland from a part of 
Rols ; and thofe high hills which pafs through the 
middle of Rols, are very probably a part of the an- 
tient Driimalbin. 
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cionia. But as it is generally allowed tl.atihc inli^M- 
tantsof both the divilions of Eritain deduced iluir 
origin from nations on the Continent, it is rcaloiia- 
l^lc to think that they carried along with them the 
j^ods of their anccftors, in their tjanfm'graiioii to 
thisidand. 

That the Caledonians, in tlie time of Julius 
Agricoln, were not totnliy diftitmc c^f roli{j;i(^:i, 
nppcars from a paf:ar;c in the fpccch whivh Tacitus 
puts into the mouth of Ga!j;aeus ; in whi^Ii tliat 
chieftain mentions both gods and a providence. 
Tile celebrated writer alfo ob!ervcr>, tliat after the 
Caledonians were woiftcd in t!ie fulT. action with 
the Romans, far from being intimid.itcd, or cured 
of tlieirown felf-funjcicncy, they formed a rcfolu- 
tion to rc-^evv the wi^r with ^rc;:ier \)fv^ur, l-'or 
this purp.'.lc, fays Tacir;:n, t!ivy armed iheir young 
jnen, ph;eed their wives Jind ciiildren in places of 
iafjt), funinioncd their fv\'eral cv^mmuniiies to- 
gctlicr, lijld public air< in!/lics, (.n;;r».d into con- 
i"v.«.!eracies, and eonfirnicd tlieir cn^^ii^enienis wiih 
facrincer, and the bicjod of viclinis *. 

Druidism was ceiiuiniy tlic oricjinal rcI:^:^:on of 
•rJl the bianeJLs of tli^ Celtic na;i.')n : yet CaMar 
obfervcs, that the Gerir.ans, who undriubtedly were 
principally dcra-nded from tl;c p/vat Celtic flock, 
hud no druids ainoiiL]: tlKin. We have ro.'iiop. 
to difier in opipjv)n from rliat great man. Ciefar 
was too much ingrolTed with his own vail projedls, 
to enter minutely into the theological inflitutions 
of the Germans. 'I'acitus, who made tlie cufloms 
and manners of Germany his particular ftudy, in- 
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forms us that priefls pofTcfled great influence ixi 
that country. 

D RUIDj or rather Drutbin^ is originally a 
Teutonic word. Its meaning is, the fervant of 
God, or the fervant of Truth : Dm or Tru fignify 
God or Trut/j indilcriminatcly. It is certain that 
every German prieft was called Dry^ and the 
Saxons of Engli?id brought that word from Ger- 
i'na::v into Entain. — Tlic EnoHfh Saxons, before 
their converfion to Chriuianit)^ worlhipped, it is 
apparent, the ancient Gods of Gaul, and neariy- 
uixicr the fame names. The Tui/co^ or Tutyio of 
Germany, to whom the Saxons dedicated Tue/djy^ 
was the fame with die Teutates of Gaul ; and the 
Thof of the Saxons was the Tarani^ of the ancient 
.Gauls. 

The meaning of Teutates is God the Father. 
OF ALL Beings : Dyu^ in the ancient Britifli, 
which was imdoubtedly the fame with the language 
of G;^u1, fignifies Gcd -^ and Tad^ or Tat^ in the 
Arniorican clialcft, is, to this day, the word for 
Fatlicr. Tlie Thor of the Celto-Scy thians of Ger^* 
many was, as I obferved before, the Taranis of 
their neighbours to die Soudi. In the ancient Ian- 
gu:igc of tlie Scots, both the names of this divinity 
are retained to this day, with a fmall variation 
of the final fyllables. Torrany among the High- 
landers, is the lower muttering of thunder, and 
Tarninach * fignifies the loudeft peals of that aw- 
ful noife, 

* 1 ariilncch is probably a corruption of NJ'/th'-neanthiacb^ 
.or Tatfscaniach^ as it is pronounced, literally lignifying Hea^ 
^^etily Father I thunder being thought the voice of the fupreme 
Divinity. Or perhaps it may be derived from Torneor.acb lite- 
rally an uncommon and 'W^tndtrfid noift: or from T^d^alV'tfeBnacb^ 
f he IVraihful Fibber. 

This 



This identity of religion which prc\ailrd rr-tT^'c; 
the anci'jnt Germans and Gauls, is a pnxjf ili.u 
tribes of the latter were t!io prevalent coloni^'^ of 
-Gjrniany. The Tc^^toHigf-s, a people of G.iltia 
Norboncnfis, poffenid themfclvcs, according to 
Cxfar, of the mod: fertile rtgions of Germany, 
'I'iic P>')ii a:.d Hclverii, nations fprun-:^ frr>m lix- 
Gaiililli flo*.*k, made very coii.'Hlorahle ticqMilitio.i.s 
rear the liercynian forcrt. The Suev] were the 
moffc povvt^rfiil n ition in Germany. Of the feveral 
tribes into whic?: t!:e Siievi vere divided, the Sc- 
nones pretended to be the mofl noble and the molt 
n-'.cieiit. TlvJr prctenfions to antiquity Tacitus 
J: -^-^oits with an arrvin';cnt arifmn; from the P'eniiis 
r.: ill if rcIip;:on. 

^' At a (ia'cd time," faith tlic excellent hiflo- 
^^ ii;ij^ all thole v/ho have d<'r:ved their blood 
** from the Sjnones meet, in tlie pertons of tliejr 
*' n.prcfenta^ives or aml)a{T<Klois. This .afTembly 

is li^Id in a wrK-)d, confecratcd by the auguries 

of their prcdeeelTors, and the f ipjrih'tious feais 
** of fonv.er ari^Co. \\ this v/ood, afrer havir.nr 
•' publickly Taciificeci fome unhappy man, they 
^* commemorate the liorrible b'.ginnings of their 
** barb.irous idolariv.'* In this pi fia?;e every one 
may fv:c t^ie fLroni:,-!! -features of DruidTm, paint- 
ed in the. mofl lively colours, and placed in the 
clean- ft point of iight. It ic unnccciTary to obferve, 
that ti?e Scnones, w!io frnt colonics into Italy and 
Germany, v/rrt: originally a pcopjc of Gaul, and 
fettled near the Seine. 

DiTRiNG the reign of Tarquinius Prifcus, that 
\% five hundred years before Cnsfar was born, Am- 
bigatus. King of the Celtic Gaul, finding that his 
territories were greatly overftocked with inhabi- 

tant5, 
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tants, fent his two nephews, Bcllovefus and Sigo- 
vefiis, at the head of two powerful armies, m 
qucft of fettlcments in foreign countries. The 
province allotted by the Augurs to Bellovefus v/ns 
Italy> and that to Sigovcfus was the Hercynian 
forcft. — Livy has prefcrved this piece of hiftory \ 
and according to Cncfar himfelf, the great univer- 
fuy and metrcpolitical feat of Druidifm lay in the 
country of the Carnates; the fame Carnates whom 
Livy places among the fuhjedts of Ambigatus. 

Wk have no reafon to believe, notwithftanding 
Ca^far's authority to tlie contrary, that there was 
any eflential difference between the religion of 
Gaul and that of Germany. The vidtorious Boii, 
the Hclvetii, the Teftofages and Senones, the 
Celtic nations of Sigovcfus, and more efpecially 
liis Carnates, could not have either forgot or def- 
pifed their ov/n religion, upon fettling themfelvcs 
in a foreign country. They certainly would not 
have difmifled the Gods under whofe aufpices they 
had been fo fuccefsful. The conquerors muft 
rather be naturally fuppofed to have cftabliflied 
their own ipiritual inllitutions upon the ruins 
of thofe which had done fo little fervice to the 
conquered. 

It is univerHilly agreed that Druidifm was efta- 
bliflicd in South iBritain. The fuperintendant of 
the whole order, it has been faid, refided there : 
and we learn from Caifar, that thofe who ftudied 
to uPidcrfland the dcepeft myfteries of that fuper- 
ftition, travelled Into Britain. Whether the moft 
learned profefibrs of Druidifm taught in Anglefey, 
or e!fev» here, it is impofible to determine. Fjom 
the cxcifion of the groves of Mona, by Suetonius 
Paullinus, nothing can be concluded in favour of 

that 
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that little iiLirc). To make \hi \V-S\^u\ \\\y.Az 
the feat of tlic(c colleges, is as jxillcl a v Iiirnv la r.^, 
that Druidifm was not at all krowa in Cp|odo;.i.i. 

Tiis ccclcrmflical polity of Noiih rrirnin uas 
ccrtaiijly llie fimc witli liiat v/l'j\h t( ok p!avO 
amciij; all th? Celtic n:ui(i: s. Wc Imvc \h^ 
ckarclt vcjfligv.s of the ]<)iuidie2| fLp.ifliiic.n ii 
\ri.v.\\ parts, c( Scoil.ind to lhi!> cL:v. 'fix- r.rpc!- 
litioii of its piiufls, Dni ^vA Dnainuchy is fliii 
pr;.'llr\'c:d. Ti^ii* l.oly places np.* ;•' \\\\^d our, 
aiul arc called tlie k.oiius of" the Diuidr, hv \\v: 
vuipvi'- hi tlij illvS ar.u tIiro:i:-{i;oi:t the C\/:ui- 
rj'.iit of S^oti.iiy.i, .:ic ir.ar.y of ili^r eircVi';.! fi- 
b.ics of I'argo nule flor.e.-, wit.Mn v. Ivc!m1:c) p^i- 
forf^^MJ rlu^ mvilcJoiis rius of tluir rc'ioic^n. 

T/io^r ciienlar c^i!' r> of ftone :u'r l^y ioiv.o cvKd 
t!:-: I iOiif..^ d' {\v^ L'i'^k'.. 'Jliis' K":,ri:ikj .ir-;(c \'^\y 
prol-ably fioin tiie i'linilarity of ibuixi b^lw.cri \\\^ 
two Gaiic wordr, wliich cxpiLls tlie Pii'ls aiul Dru- 
ids. 'l*he Picl:. arc lu!rAiii:us Cif.ied Cyrit' kil!'^ 
VA t!ic la;:,^:!;:"-^ of \}vc 1 l::"!'!ar.(i.s a'.d Pi 'aid? 

ahvays Drniiluich or Drut. TIic injudicious 

vuI.Mf think that Firfi;al and his hcroci-, wi^o arc 
thou^dit to have h^cu ni^^^il'^ placed cr:onr/)u.s 
kcltlcc upon tlu'.lc circles of llone, i.a order to boil 
tiiLir vcriiloii. J^)i!i thcfe circumllaixxs ilaiid Jis 
proofs of the uncertainty of oral iradiiioii in every 
country. 

TiiK RorVia-s, tl^vugh feldc^ni governed by tlic 
fpirit of [xrlecuiion, were veiy zealous in de^ 
ilro\i::.ir tlie Druidifniof Soulii Britain. Cl'iudius 
Oc!ar e::dcavoured to alxdifli it. The c;!ovcs 
confccratcd to that cruel lupcrflition in Mona, 
were cut down by Suetonius Paulinus in the reign 
of Nero. It is reafonable to believe that other 
governors and emperors, directed by the fame 

prin- 
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]iifciple of l.umanity, declared war againfl: the 
i-lxMniniible rites of a feft who offered hurr.an vic- 
tims to their idols. After Chriftianity became 
the eftablillicd religion of South Britain, in the 
reign of Conftantine, the empire of Taranis and 
Tcuiatcs miift have been totally ruined, or con- 
lincd within very narrow limits. — But the Pagan 
Ji;ixo:.s, who, in appearance, had good reafon to 
l.o;ifl of the flrengJi of th'^iir Gods, undoubtedly 
rc-cft:i::!:rhcd the wcrfln'p of ihofe divinities. 

I HAVE already obferved, that thofe victorious 
i ^.fic!:!? l.roiirr'it t!ic word Dry from Germany. 
'J 07 rl.cr wirli t'lc name they ceitainiy intr(*duccd 
tlu* (;riice, bcirg fupcrftitioufly devoted to Tuifio^ 
ITodcyu and 7bor, TJie hiflory of King Edwin's 
cj^nvcilKK], in Bjde, n:.d the great revolution 
broiif-i;: about in i!ie kingdom of Northumberland 
at that time, in fpiritual matters, is a fufticient 
dcmoi'iflration of this pofition. One circumftance 
is fiifr.jicnr Pji mv pnrpofe to mention concerning 
rl^.e co::v', rfion cf I/Jwin. After Paulinus had ex- 
horted Edwin to embrace the Chriflian faith, a- 
j';ri:cvJ)Iv to x\\c indrudiions \\<^ had formerly rc- 
CLivL^.1 iVoin a pcrfon font from the invifible world, 
tlic Kir-p; llnr.n-joncd Ins friends and great council 
to have their advice and approbation. One of the 
touPvCviK;;:. ct Princes was ^hc! Pagan High-pricft, 
{»r Primus Po:t;ficum. The name, or lather title 
of this High-priell or PontiPrx Maximus was Coifi, 
or Coefi. — I knov; not whether any one has at- 
tempted to cxplfiin the meaning ot this v/crd. It 
was, in my opinion, the comm.on title of every 
Druidical fupcr-intendant of fpiritual affairs. The 
Highland talc-makers talk frequently concerning 
Cuifjic^ or Coifjiii Dry \ — and by thefc two words 

they 
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they mean a pcifon of oaiaonliiiaiy kvA\\ ll.sil 
and ciinijirg. Dry u:-.Jcubraily jiornlks a Di.tid^ 
a wife man, a pr( pliet, a phiIc»lop|',cr, and (onu- 
times a maf^ician, in llie Galic: — Coifj'e Dry^ Ecdc's 
Coifli or Piinuis Pontificiim, flantib for the princi- 
pal Druid, or wliat fuch a pcrl'on oiiglu to be, a 
man fiipremcly wiic and IcarriCd. 

It is needKjs to cnhimc ar.v farther on the 
I)riii(h'rm of Cakdo'iia. Tliat p(>int has hv.\n 
handled at gr^-at length in aiioiIuT h'ilay *. Ger- 
many and Caul, South Kritain and Ireland, wtrc! 
full of that iilolatious fuperlliiion : and how could 
the inhabitar.iG of Cakci.'.aiia b^r ij^r.orant of llie 
religion of their anc*. llors and brethren defccnded 
from the fame rrc;it Celtic fouree ? 

It is, in fliort, very unrcafunablc to rh.inic liiat 
a nation, in a? )/ iA its <l'^p;es, lliould be totally 
ticiliiute of relir^ion : it is both u::narural and eon- 
trary to cxpcricr.eo 10 fuppoic ir. Religion, whe- 
ther it ariics 1V( 111 the oiioii.al orcfiure of the di- 
xiiiiryon the human ir«ir.d, f>r fpiirgs iVoin a ti- 
niidity inherent in man, is certainly more preva- 
lejjt tiian athtifm : and indeed it is doubtful with 
mc v.Iv. the: atlxil'm ever exifad in a minJi tliat is 
nor pcift.v^tly infaie. It h a bnall of tlie feeptic, 
vhich eaniiot Iv b^ilicved : and it is equally incre- 
dible that th.e i":!\L!g'\ houewT much his mind is 
ob!cur(d, eonid entertain fucii an irrational idea. 

TiiA'i' the Caledonians had fome ideas of re- 
lio/on and a proxidercc, is certain : that they were 
more pupf! in their fpiritua! irftitutiors than orjirr 
ClIiIc nati(;:h% thicir barbarifm in other relpects 

• The ruthor alludes ro the DlfTcTtaiion on the Druids, lotl 
among Sir jaiiKi MacDonaM*s pjpcrs. 

fufficier.tly 
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riuTiciently contradidts. — With the Teutates and 
Taianis of their Gaulilh ariceftors, they probably 
vvorfhipned fomc local divinities of their own cre- 
ation. TlKit univerfal God of the heathen world, 
the fun, was certainly worfliipped with great de- 
votion in Caledonia. The inftance I have given, 
towards the beginning of the preceding difTer- 
tation, is demonflrable of the honour paid 
to that great luminary, under the name of Gran- 
nius. The fires hghted on eminences by. the com- 
mon Highlanders, on the firll day of May, till of 
late years, is one of the remains of that fuper- 
ftition. 
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DISSERTATION XX. 



Of the Time in wliich Clinflianity was in- 
troduced into North Biitain. That the 
fiift Churches of Britain were plaptvd hv 
Oriental Millionaries. 



A FTKR fpcndir.g fo nuicli rime in the in- 
Jl jL vcftifyation of the fccular antiquities of the 
Scoib naticji^., it n^ay be naturally cxjocdcd th.at I 
have inatlc Icn'iC in(]uir} i:no tlicir ancient ccclc- 
fiaftical hillory. My oblcrvations on that UibjcCt 
arc comprclicndcd in this and tlic inbfcqiyjnt dif- 
icrratioij. 

Thl Chriilian rclitnon became known in the 
principal divifions of liritain before the middle of 
the third century^ }ec it is inip'.):]iblc to deter- 
mine the particiilnr time in w'iich the fiift dav/n 
of tl:e r,'^lj[K'l rofe on CaKdor.ia. Tcriullian, a 
writer cotunporary with the Einperor Scvcrus, 
and cunfc(Kd!y a very learned man, afln'ms po- 
fitivclv, that the Clu'iftian re!!f^ir>n had, in hi> 
own time, penetrated furihcr into Biitain than the 
Roman arms had done. Let us examine, there- 
fore, the teflimony of TertuIHan^ and inveftigate 
what parts of Britain he had in his t}e. 

It 
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It is certain, from ilic fovcral difTerent paOhges 
Which Terrulliaii lias quoted from Tacitus, thac 
ho had read the wiitir.gs of that great hiftoriaii j 
and from them he ctnaiuly mtift have underftood 
that Soiitli Britain had been entirely reduced into- 
the form of a Roman province, before the 6nd of 
the Hrft century. 

To lay nothing of the fitccefsfui campaigii 
Claiidiiifi Cular had made there in pcrfon, tlic 
P it:or Auhis Pla:itius had vanqiiifHcd Tome Eri- 
tilli Kings, taken mar.y garrilbns, and conquered 
r..vLra! wliole nations. OTlorius Scapulaj who fuc- 
ceeded Plantitis, fonght and defeated the Iceni; 
Cingi, Silurcs, andErignntes. Suetonius Paulinus; 
PeiiliiisCercalis, and Julius Frontinus, three grcac 
{',.'in:r;il:i, carried ih-ir victorious arms mucli far- 
ther than Ortoriiis had done : and the famous 
Agricola had finiilit'd the conqueft of the country 
ViWi cil'ed Er,gia:id, before he invaded Caledonia; 
near tv,'i;nty years before the tnA of thfi firft cen- 
tury. . , , . ....... 

1 T is pvtfl: all doubt that Agricola performed 
gi-cat things in North Britain. He ravaged or fub- 
dued thole diftritts of that cou:itry which fioaC 
Irckrid, He defeated the Caledonian army on, the 
KdlK-ra coaft. His fleet reduced the Orkney illes; 
tiii, lain! a.",d fea forces had fpread either defola- 
tio.i or terror over all tlic maritime places of Ca[e- 
d;jnia, i)ut fti!I there were many corncis of die 
cniiiury, and even wlioie di-'Triifts, vi\\\Cii the dif- 
ficulrics ariri;;g from tlieir fituation, andhiswant 
of lime, hindered that illuftrious general fiom per- 
vading.' Thefe diftrifts may be rcafonably thought 
to have been the places meant by Terlullian •. 

" Cr llritannorum Inacccfli Ronunis !oca. Chiifto verO (ub- 
*ra. Ter:u'. ti^ contra !uda:o' cap 7. : 

X If 
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If ai:y oix, to ir.\ali'.!itf i!;c iorcc ot' il,is K l- 
timony, rnoulcl <)hJ(Ct, tlhii 'l\riulli.in wa.s h:.hy 
aixl tioc^nir.ticol, li<.(]uciitly kd ;:(lraY !>>' ati iii- 
teinnciiitc /a a!, aiAi tM> ap:, like ina:iY oi I'.is pro- 
tiri"io".i, to < bnh4.iv.' picuiii h.uiJ.i o:: tIil uorM, his 
c;biCv:;iori uou'd li:ivj Ixcn too \ri;uc arid ui/jurL lo 
d^l'ciVc a U).:!ii'ati(j:i t!: :t wuuki ii:ia\oid 4b!Y lead 
us i;.lo a n^.p; di'.ci.il k/\ of j-JiiniciilaJb. 

Kit Nvcie it Ltriaiij ihal this ai.cic' t wiilvrs 
cl:aractcr is c'r.<'ii;;h to d^flro) \\v>: cudii> li;y of c- 
\eiy li.ct that r^lls upon b.i.s h.iiv tc fiiii.unN, flill 
\\L !'a\L: iU'ifj to IxHkV:^ tb.ar lonvv of \W nirotc 
pans ol Norili lirit.iiii v. c.c <.o:i\^:\'. d to tiic 
Ciiiniao fiiith, iii ih.c nii::. of S^v'^nis. It i*= 
iir.polf.b'c lo piovc from bii'ory, tlvac no lUcI; 
coMvirli'M 1.:; |.^i:^d in ilia- pv-.iod; ;.!.ci if it bo 
ti'ii^. that tb.c '..;(>l'p 1 laui made i::^ \v:i\ ir.to di^ 
Soutlicrn di\ifion of th.is illai.d haig b(.foic that 
tini'.-, ic ib probabl'j liiat r!^: V.wwc cliai^i:;^; look 
place in fnra- ;mi:s i^f Caltvlcy.Ja, bcf^jc i.u- iiiid- 
dlc of the third CLiitury. 

Christt AN'iTV b;id w\':Ak) a propjicfs ania/.i'yj^ly 
rapid over all the provinces (;t d^e Kiiir.an unniic 
before the e'.:d ot th. liill :';;■•, wux v. v-iv (he dv)0- 
tri::cs tanr^ir l)V than new rrlif/ion conhp.cd \^itb.in 
the pale of the cirpire. Ic was or.e o\ t!ie firll 
prineipks of the p.ii::ii.ive Chrifiia:.s lo communi- 
cate tivvir doclrinc lo a!! naiions. Aniiiiarcd by 
the warm^-R i^eal, tliey were aiiive in propiigalii^jg 
their te.ieio ; arid their fuec<.i'^ u as proportionable 
to rheir pious indnfiry o:i tliat h^ad. We are 
told by Tacitus tliar dierc was a vafi: multitude 
of Chriflians at Rome*, v/hen Nero, or fomc 

* Ivhur primo corrcpti qui farcbantur, delude inuicio eoruni 
muliitudo ill gens, 6cc. Tacic. Annal. lib. j 5. 

fatal 
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fatal accident, laid tliat imperial city in allies. 
Pliny the younger, informs the Emperor Trajan*, 
rliat great numbers of all ages, of all degrees, 
a.id of bodi fcxcs, had embraced the religion of 
thofv; men : nor was Uiis fuperllitious contagion, 
TO fpccik with that author, confined to the cities 
only, it had fpread itfelf !ikewifc through the ' 
\illj;.;eh and eour.iry. He adds farther, that the 
viv.pies of the province committed to his care, 
h:id U en ahiioft deferted, that the facred rites of 
tl'.e ciT:ab!i filed worfhip had been a long time neg- 
l.cUd, and that the victims had very few pur- 
.I^.i'en; Till ]\c !iad applied the cure of ibme whole* 
loine luveritics for renu dying (o great an evil. 

Trajan invcfled Pliny with a confular power 
over Jiiihynia, Por.tus, and the republic of By- 
.'M^rJum, abcjUt the beginning of the fccond cen- 
tury ; and the reign of Severus comes down far- 
thv^r than the commencement of the third. After 
wh.at l;a.^ hv;.:n cxtra^b^d from one of his epifllcs, 
ir is ncedlefs to alk, v/hedier Pliny was prcpoirefied 
in Rivour of Chriftianity, or in the humour of 
fiarnir.g holy fidions to fupport its credit ? So far 
i. v!v;vd war. lie from havirg taken (uch a bia(s, 
liiat, though othcrvvife a rcafonable and good- 
natured man, he gives the hardeft of all names to 
tlic profejFors of Chriftianity. He calls the Chrif- 
ti an religion a fort of madnefs, and a filly and 
exrnu -agant fuperllition. It is idle to fearch into 
the political motives which led Pliny to fpcak with 
lucli fcverity againft Chriftiaijity. His words fhew 
plainly that the Chriftians were greatly multiplied 
in fome provinces of the Roman empire, about a 

I -- - I . _,_.- ' I ■ — • — -- — - ■ ■ — 

^ Epill. xcvii. lib. lo. 
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whole century before ihc latter e:;d of Savctiij-\s 
rcipn. Here then is a fact wl'.icli rv.fls upon tlie 
teflimorjy of urexccpiionnble cvickrxc, and what 
can hip.der us from believing, upon the fiith of 
the prunitive divine, that the gofpel btgan to flou- 
rifh in Britain about the beginning of the thiid 
century ? 

All the Seoitifli h.iflorians arc acrrced tliat 
Chriftianity was ellablilhcil in their eoui:-:ry about 
the bcginnirg of tlie th.iid ecntury, iii the reign 
of King Donald. T!:e obi'vCtior,s raind by iowc 
eminent antic]uaries agair.fl the truth of this doe- 
trine, are ofhttle imp.rtanee. The (lory of King 
Donald is at leaft as v.ell fouixied as thofc of Kir.o; 
Lucius, and King Arvmgrus, v/hic.h f'^nie anti- 
quaries cixloavoured to fupport at a vaft but ufe- 
lefs expenee of learning *. 

The Scoio of former agos have, like t^xir 
neiglibours, carried their prctenfions to fpirlrual 
antiquity extravagantly ln[;h. Any op.c who [)e- 
ruf s the fanioUo letter of the Seotiifli nobility 
and barons to Jolm, billv^p (;f Home, in tlie reign 
of Robert Eruec, v.'ill fee a clear denvjnllration of 
this variiv. hi that letter, aOer the greateft men 
of the vSeots nation had co-ifid^iitly averted that 
" the Kinc; of Kin^s had favour».cl r!;eir ancef- 
*' tors, though planted in tlie uttermoll parts of 
" the earth, with p^.rliaps tlio earlieft call to his 
** holy faith, ** they ailure his Molinefs, that Chrill 
had given another extraordir.ary tellirnony of his 
particular regard to their people. The words, 
rendered into Erglilh, are, " Neither would our 



• I: is more than probable that what is told concerning the 
tlircc Monarchs is ai abfoluce hdion. 

Lord 
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*' Iv>rJ have the Scots of old confirnKd in the 
** faid faidi by any other per Ion than the apoftle 
fiift called by himrdf the niofl: worthy brothcr- 
gcrman of the bleffed St. Peter, that is St. An- 
diew, who was fet apart to be their everlafting 
** patron. Such was the will of Chrifl*." 

A s tlic Scots were in a perilous fituation when 
this letter was written to the Pope, it was un- 
doubtedly convenient for them to draw Jome poli- 
ticai advantages from the fraternal relation of St. 
Pctcr and St. /Yndrcw, and confcqucntly from their 
(pirituai confanguinity with Rome. They took 
care, therefore, to remind the fovcreign pontiff^ 
** thiir thole mofl holy fathers who were his pre- 
" d^ccllors, had with many favours and privi- 
** legs (Irengthened their kingdom* and people, as 
*' tl^eJe had been the peculiar care and portion o\ 
" St. Peter's brother.'* Kor did ihey forget to 
draw from fuch llrong premifes a very important 
concliifion. They moft carneftly entreated the 
Pop* to remember thofe flrong bonds of friend- 
fliip. They conjured him to interpofe his good 
offices, fo as to mediate a peace between them 
and the Englifli ; and they gave him to underftand 
at the fiime time, with great fpirit and freedom, 
** that if he fhould perfift in his partiality, and 
** continue to give faith to the mifrcprefentation of 
** their foes, the Moft High would lay to his 
*• charge all the efliifion otChriftian blood, and 
** all the lofs of immortal fouls that (liould enfuc 
** upon the difputes between them and their un- 
'* reafonable adverfaries.' 



»f 



• See Dr. Mackenzie in the Life of John Rtibour. 
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We may tiiLc it U\x granictl, th:ir \W S.ottiJli 
nobillry and 1c(m" r hiror.s hr.ci tlic flory of t:v. t rx- 
liuion ro-Sr. Ai^jciicvv, nnd co!,(u]n<.riily to iiis nioll 
vortliy broth; r-Gcrn-iaii, froiii the lt:i»'.,vd «.c^lc- 
fipiftics of ihofc aijd (oMr.cr rini.s. Tut chuit hcs, 
like riari:)::3, have faqu<jjtly vVilir d t'xr.iillvcs 
rpon ail irn;\nJi-rv connexion v. ii.h foiuc illu^lii'v.is 
ffvanfiLi'. 7*11: 1 of Konic, cvcrv onv kr/^wr^, be- 
gan early cn«'.H :;!i ro claim a pLcnliar ric;ht to liie 
Prince of the r.nMflr)!ic coIk^^^ A-itiocli hr.ci pre- 
te::fio:'s of tliv^ (niiu; kind, and ptrriap^ a b.jttcr 
title to tk..^ ^;': '\(^.\\\\\i (r.wc.^^xA on it. A!»'xai> 
dria, thoiir^Ii tlic i'-nt of a p;rrat p.-.tiivcii, was 
moc!<.fl en>'i.r;Ii to co.-Vjnt hcrli^lf vvitli an int'crior 
difv'.it-y. She Ii ul o::!y tl%' h.onour of havino St. 
IMark for licr fj^-iiitn/.l p.itr.)i:;, a p; rf^n who hid 
TiO biolfcr conimiirinq il-an t'lat of an cvanji-Llirc. 
The iirlL billiop of Jcnifilcm cc-ukl not with any 
dcccr.cy bea.iy thin:^ hjfs tlnn th.c brotlur of Chrifb. 

SoNin time .'i|:';o, it woii'c! Iiave b-jcn (k-ciiud a 
bicrcrical and a nv H: da"iot;roiis doctrine in Spain 
to deny that the chmckjcs tliore were ibin^djd by 
James th': Greater. 7'wo ceiuurics fxick. it was 
nn article of every rrjr.cinr.im's cio d, iliiit Sr. 
Dennis, to fiy notliinp; of Lazarus ar.d Mary Miif;- 
dalcTie, preached w'-Ji ro'cat fr.ccef'^ in b*:?. c^ untrv. 
.De-'.ni.'^ ^v;:r^ a y'lveiiibjr oi'ihc Arcop;:r.;;,3of AtijCTiS ^ 
and Jo-epli of Ari:"nathea was on»^ of the ^rcat 
Jcw'iHi 'm !v d;:m. Raih.T than yi' Id tlic pc^fl of 
honour tn a xwA nation, hnrjafni t!y iljM.t [proper 
in former davs to afcrihc the ni'-rit of her con- 
^^^x^xoT^ to tiic h^''-orjrakJccounfv.l!r;r Juft mentioned, 
the fime excellent penbn who had buried our Sa- 
viour in his own tom.b *. 



'* 1 hong' I the editor has ail tlue refped^ for the judgment of 
the Englifli, in points of national honour, he is far fiom thiuk- 



IV as fir fl pLtnted in Ciilfriiuin. 32^ 

The clnirclKS of tlie two firil; :'gLS, coril.iiiily 
diflraCted by the fcars of pei-fecsniDii, or always 
employt-d in affairs of miicli greater impoitaiicc, 
never tlmiinlit of drawling out of coc'efiaitical an- 
na's or rcgilkrs, tDUtaiiiiii" il:c hiitory or order of 
their p:iftors. Kiilcbius atkiiowledgcs tliat it was 
ex'tn-mily difficult, lijr tliis rt'a!i)ii, to iiucfligaie 
tlic !;;inii:> oi' tiKili-' vvlio governed the cliiirclies 
fou:,dcd h\ clieap„n:l,.s . 

Till-: abkit ccckllartical critics havt; exhnuftcd 
the wliolc UietifTih of tluir erudition and fancy in 
fcttl-nt; iho order in whlcli Poter was fuccccdcd. 
Ckir,<j!:s is o::c tine ttie firrt, at another the fe- 
cond, but generally the third in the papal lift. 
Cl( Uis and Aiiacleiiis are in the chronol"gical fyf- 
tcnis ofioiTV: karncd annalifts, tme time identified, 
a:id at p.not!i,:r divided into two poinifls. Linus is 
by many called the fccoiid Pope of Rome, and by 
n'lt a few the foiirtli. Noihii'.g, in Ihort, can be 
more full of uncertainty or mitre favourable to 
hiflorical fcepticifm, than what ancient and modern 
wr.tcrshave iiiid on tliis uibjcctt. 

Hi:cESSii'PUs was the firft, who, about the 
ytp.r one hundred and fi.vty of the vidgar xra, 
bcga!i to draw up catalogues of the biihops of 



tz-" n TTrml'.;r of il;e ISaiiiicaiiin ti]tial m Av-um- tn one of tlie 
A:;lf^i:^ Arcrrnpis. The |,v.,. ihoncl, ,1 rh„L-n p.r.plr, wac 
!■»■ riom--:irn lo i-c t'.mpnrc.l rn rlip ilhifhI.Hit; inh^'birnnt? of Ai- 
iLm i it wwv tlii'rtloff ii> lie willnil ouf anrilliirii l|iil t.ikfii a 
ninr. of fonv- lii^lii t rank ihan Jo'cph for ihei'r fpifiiiial piTon j 
lf> our rivsis, (he French, "'oiild have hern rfeprived of that 
pre-tmtnciicf which Dennis has given them, in this very maierul 
coiKroviffv. 

• Ecclcr Hift. lib. ni. cap. 4. 

t See Bifiiage, Hift. de L'Egnfe, liv. vIL cap. 4. 
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Home, Corir.th, a ;d other priixipil l^s*. 1 :c 
was anolhcr I^Vpi.is, equally wrr):i;Jic;ul..cl, cR^.!'!- 
lous, and vi(if)nary. 

It is iindoiihr<.c;ly a tnflc tliatt'^xrcr(is the pourr 
of anv one who v.\'r^r.c!r, Lis n :l irclic-; ro ChiitlMn 
antiqiiititi^, to give awilwutic JiU.^. ol' tlic oKl 
bifliop? of Rome, Jtriilalcn), a::d Amiocl>, to ai- 
certain the time at vliich rlic oixcfurr.ouG chi:ichcs 
of Cart!ia[;c, aixi other African dioctljs, utr^ 
founded, a:xi to difcov^r th.cir holy patrons. If 
this is the cafe, \%hy fl-oukl we in::ke ai-y dllliculty 
of aoknowlciir^i/r^ ll-r.t: tlie ori«vn of our IJiiilih 
churches, .ii d ilx iiRwiTon of (;i;: f/Ici( ft [\jf[fMs, 
arc totally l')fi: in, oblivio::, c^r j^^uatly ciuharralltd 
with inextricable ah:i;rJiitics. 

In ipite fu tliar ford pir:iallty which men will 
natura'ly entertain for rlu fe \\h.(; lu m to have d(;ne 
honour to their country, it is h:adly in our power 
to bili'.vc, iipcn tlic authority ot* fomc ancierr 
writer-, ih^at the I'ritilh ii1cs were viliivd by the 
;:pi)lliwS b\ V iilur ()i:e or ir.ore<')f that l;;eicd l^rdv 
To prove ihis fup,nufed fact, lMIkt arid Siilli)v^- 
flcct have ^-luoted the plaincil tt.iliin(^r.ies liom 
r.V-Mlbii:s, TliC'-'dorcr, Jcronu, ar;d Chr\fell()m, 
It will be nadily cbj'.otcd, tlia: iLdc antl-.ors, 
ibou{;h very Kariicd, were bad aurhiOriricS. They 
livcc] ul tviO ^o-'Mt a diftanec from th.e tim.c at uhicli 
the cvc:u coi.Id IiJive i^aj^peiKd. To obxiiite this dif- 
ficulty, Scilii L^heer i:rg'.s the tefiimony of Cleiner.s 
Romanuo, a (iiilier of tlic liighclt antiquity, one 
who was cotcmporary with the apoftlcs themfelve?, 
and one whofc name v/as written /;/ the Book of 

• 

* Eiifcb. llld F.cclcf. lib. iv. cap. 27. 

Life ^. 
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l-ifc *. I:i one of liis letters to the Corinthians, 
Cleir.ei.s fays exprelly, thiit St. Paul pieached 
rightcc^ufnefs throughout the whole earth, and in 
fo doir.g went to the very extremity of the Weft. 
But rhcl'c v\ords are too hyperbolical to be literally 
true, and t< undcicrminaie to be dtcifive in the 
prclbnt qmflion. We know that Catullus, in his 
]anipc.(;n on Mamurra and Cacfar, calls Britain the 
reuiotcft illaiid of the Weft. Horace too calls the 
inhabitants of our illand the rrioft did ant men on 
the face of the earth t- But Virgil gave the fame 
tpiihct to the Moiini of Gaul^ though he knew 
that ihc Britons were leyond them, and, to fpeak 
in 'lis own langu.::^e, divided entirely from the 
wl^ole world. And Horace, in another paflnge, 
call. Fpain the laft of the Wt ft crn countries $. A 
*iji,iLj cape there gees ftill under the name of Fi- 
nifterre, or the extremity of thie earth. 

Au. this confidered, it is probable that Clemens 
jvt.iiit no ir;orc than forne diftant land, by the cx- 
trvniityof the Weft, It is certain that Paul In- 
tel. drd to m::he a journey into Spain: fo we are 
io!d by himfcif, in his letter to the Romans. The- 
odorct aflinns that he went thither after his libera- 
tion at Rome. The exprcfllon in the cpiftle of 
Clemens may be applied with the ftrideft propriety 
to that ccuKUry. If we extend its meaning as far 
as the power of v/ords can go, we have a kind of 
demo: illrat ion that the apoftic preached in Ireland, 
and preached alfo in Thule. So a Chriftian poet. 



** Stilling. Orig. Rrir. p. 38. 

t Carni. Lib. I. Ode 35. 

Serves iturum Ccefarem in ultimos or bis Rritannos. 

^ Carm. Lib. 1. Ode 36. Hefperia fofpes ab uirima* 

Venantiu$ 




VrTin?;tii;s I^'orair.nrus, li.is aliiincd, uiiliMit r^-v 

rcriip!«-\ lin>\!:;li \nrh no nicnv jiillicc iliaii \*iitMl 

had on his li(l<-, ulicn lie j^icninicd t!ic coi.tjiicll ol 

t!it' ultima 'I'luilc to Aiu-ijlliis Ci-liir. I'o.is aiul 

onitors have a rir^ht to fjxak at !argc. The Clirif- 

tian par.cgyrifts, uho have ccKbraicd the piaills of 

ajxjilles ai.d (^jints, have allliincd the- iiinie liberty; 

nor do thiy dcfcrve any fcverc cerifurc for fp'.akir'g 

ar;rerahle to the ruks f)f thtir art : the wh.o'c 

himnc ou^ht t'> Kill 0:1 tb«jl' re aloij^Ts \vl:o draw 

r.;iioiis coiK'!ii*io!;s liom pri'iciplts which ?.re no 

rriorc tlian tlie hi^h flig!;rs a'.d h}pcrb:)iical bom- 

brift of rhaorie. 

Pit'T werj it ccrtair., ti^at the tcfiimoi^'jsof l.o!y 
fatliors, anci.iit Chrilli.::i oiatois, aiid rcclclrUlical 
hiflorinn?^, are air^j.irncnts iohd cno'jnrt: to convince 
the moll iinprcj'idiccd th.at t!)e anouL'S vifited the 
Britiffi illt^s, it is no ea!y maticr to comprehend 
v/hy their i":":ininerial hiboitrs Iho.ild be cor.nncd to 
the coinitrics now called Enfjiaiid and Ireland. 
Arehbilhop Ulher hid a flronr]; inclination to con- 
vince thr learned wc^rld tliat Ir; lai.d liad h.trlhare 
of tliat mij^hty advant;:::!^e *, He h.as r.iKUd], in 
the chnptcr of his Antic]iiities which rehires imimc- 
dir.tc ly to his own conntrv, a \'cry clear teilimony 
of Va\U l)iiir», iVv^iii V. Iileli it app ;ms, as far as the 
niitiy)rity of i!iat writer c;in p,<\ that the apvoflles 
preached in the Lritilh IHt.s : and v/ho could deny 
that Ireland v/as of old reckon.ed oiic of that num^ 
bcr ? 

Stillincflhet had no great partiality for the 
kingdom of faints^ and none at all for Scotland. He 
therefore exerted his whole ftrergth in proving. 



• Riir. Ecclef Ant. cap. xvi. p. 386. 
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ri'.at the Souilicrn and better part of Britain was 
the happy land where one of the apoiHes had exer- 
cifed liis fu.iaion. To eftabHlh that favourite 
point, he availed himfclf of the tcllimonics wliich 
the learned primate had collcdted to his hand ; 
taking particular care at the fame time not to drop 
a kind hint dmt North Britain and li eland enjoyed 
the fame advantage. 

The moll Uitient churches of Britain were 
fniudcd, in all probability, by Afiatic milllona- 
fies. The coiifoimity of their belief and pri;clicc 
in the affair of Eafler, to that winch prevailed 
Among the Chriflians of the Eaft, ftrengthens this 



opinion 



It is well known that the celebration of Eaftcr 
v/as one of the earlicfl ciiftoms which prevailed 
ainong the primitive Chriftians. The precife time 
at which that feftjval ought to be kept, was almoft 
iinivcrfally reckoned an affair of the laft impor- 
tance ; and the qucftion, what that time was, 
hov/ever frivolous in itfelf, produced high difputes, 
fchirir.ailcal ciiviiionSj and the moll difagrcaible 
efi'.ots. 

Thf. churches of tlie Leffer Afia folemnized 
their Eafler, a;T;rccably to the Mofaical inftitution 
with regard to the Jcv/ifh pafTovcr, on the four- 
ice;nii day of t!ie moon, in the ^\x^ month. The 
churches of the Weft, and of many other countries, 
took care to celebrate that fead on the Lord's day 
thereafter. Tliis divcrfity of opinion created an 
infinite deal of animofity among the Chriftians of 
thofe times. Polycarp, biftiop of Smyrna, came 
to Roriie, all the way from Afia, to confer with the 
then poffciror of St. Peter's chair, about eftablifh- 
\ng the peace pf the church. Polycarp himfelf 



^ ^Z ^ he Briiiih c!'i{:\-I's rl.trU'^i 

wjs o:ie of tli.fc v/lu wjjc h/.iijcli.J \\\\\\ uj- 

fiightlVil names of 'Tcjjarcs kai dctdiiia' aiAi r^u.irr/ 

iiecim^tns. Tiie two fMcific bifiiops 00:1111111. :iv:;itctl 

with each odi.T : but Folycajp, aOcr rctun:in(^ 

home, was fo Tar from giving up the poiiit, in 

Cvoniplaifancc to x]\z Pope, t!iat lie co'.hnncd t!;c 

churches of Afi.i in t!)c beii.f of their old trach- 

ti'^:i. Tiu* quarrel v.as re;u".v<.d ui:v!i.r tb.e p')!ti- 

fica'^j of Viv'ior, and l>ec.irac\civ moIlVjI, ih:o!ir>"h 

the foolilli nian.i^'.nKiU of t!''at h lughty prciaro. 

Wk hav j no gieat concjrii in the f;.qiK:l of this 

chfputc. The c'/irrovciiy, ti'iCiir^ii it arofe from a 

trifle, was k. pt ahve for a lorvr mne. In fpirc of 

pr.pal deeifi )ri^, and many l)L(nlieal decrees, tlie 

Afiatic duirehes iiiainrained their old traciition ajul 

ou^loni, till the firfl general ouincil of Niece, or 

lather the authority of CoiJl.ir.tir.c t!:e Gre:.t, 

filciiccd tliem. I!ut the canons made by that and 

cth.er councils, though fuppr)rtcd by imperial 

edicts, liad no iriiinncr of weiglu in iiritain. 'Yhtt 

churches there l(;l!ouLd tlie rirurd of ih.e Jiaftern 

Chriftians, fc>mc of tliem till after tl:e btc^innincr 

of the eJQih.tli ce::tiirv, and lome lor:'er. It was in 

the year 710, that rhie PiciiOi C-irifiians rcnou'uxd 

tlvcir error witii regard to the cariOnical tin:c of 

fo!emni/i;>g rlie pafclial feflix'al. So Eede !ias 

told US; and it coll him ard the abbot Ceolfrid 

the trouble of a very long and elaborately learned 

cpiftic, addrcded to King Kaiian, to reform them 

and their fovercign out of that capital error *. 

Nothing is more improbable than that the 
light of thegofpel fliined long in the Southern di- 
vifion of this iPj.nd, before the firll faint rays of it 

» Utd. Ecdcf Hift. lib. v. op. 21. 

had 
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had penetrated ii:to the Northern. The vicinity 
of the former to the Continent, and its conftant 
intercourfe wiih the world, would have Toon made 
it acquainted with the new religion. In Nero's 
time there was a vaft number of Chriftians at 
Rome ; aiid it is well known that after the bur.iirg 
of that grc«u city, they were moll baibaroully 
perfecut^^d, as the perpetrators of the horrible 
crime, which many laid to the Emperor's own 
cliargc. Wo may take it for granted, that the 
news of that extraordinary event, and of the un- 
paralleled fcvcrities conftquent upon ir, would 
lake no long time in travelli *g to South Britain* 
The Roman.s had colonies and fu!*jec\s there. 
Human nature will always fympatl/izc widi llic 
diftreflcd. Every good heart will foe! deeply fof 
tlie intioccnt, when doomed, like tl:* unhappy 
vi(ftim>s at Rome t, to the honors and torments 
of the moft ignominious and painful death-. On 
thclo accou:^.rs, the hiftory of the dreadful perfe- 
cation whicli Nero raifcd againft the Chriflians 
TnuK hnve come foon into Britain, a'^d brought 
along with it Tome accounts of the religion tirat 
had aBbrdcd a prcrext for committing fuch barba- 
rities. As that religion promifed to make its vota* 
rics wifer ar.d happier men than thofe unacquaint- 
ed with it, that conuderation likewife would have: 
(bon waked the curiofity of many. Some of the 
Chriftians v/ho furvived tliat cruel maiTacre at 



<•*• 



\ 1'acit. Annal. lib. xiv. Ec pereuntinus adJita luilbria, a* 
feiaiuni ccrgirs conic<5lis laniaiu canum ir.tcnrcnt, aut cri>cilnai 
atHxi, au( fLamirancli, arque ubi detcciircc Uies, in ufum no^^uriii 
luu)inis urerenrur. 

Rome 
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Rome, arid many of tI:o!c cileulKrc wlio Iiad < iiif^ 
to ilicad the rcp.tition of the ihiiic cxcLJlrs, wcnJt' 
h.ive undoubtcclly taken rcfugv- in phiccvS of ;j;reau iL 
Iccuriiy, a:ul of couicciiicnce Inive fied into ]}ricain, 
The blood of martyrs h.:s bee;: in ();ie lerJe iiift y 
called the ked of the cliurcji : ar.d t.hc fjilt rie- 
ncral peif;.eucio:i is very probably the .'lira fjom 
whieh we oiiqlu to date the hrll cftablinuner.i 
of the Chrifliaa faith in the coiintiv TiOvy called 
Enciland. 

It is far from beincr evident that the new rcli- 
gion made at]y corl-l.-jahle profnefs in Britain be- 
fore ihe rcifvi (;f JJ .Mihiian. Ir iliai r'Ji-p Aizricv^la 
introd'-K'.d live lilKiiJ. arii a:.d jlie;:c^.i amf".^.;; tlic 
Eriron.s of tlie SMirih. This eircair.ilanee, iiow- 
cver prejudicial it niay have bet-n tr> the lil)enicH 
of that pc(.p!e, was a very favGurablc o.ie to 
Cl'.riftianity. 

In aU the countries where tlvj feieiiees are culti- 
vated, a /pirit of incjuiry v»'il] nanirally prcva:'. 
Tiie b( lit^f of foimer a:^'S will iioloirv-r l>e tl-e 
rule of laith, in matters of any iivp u'tLniee. \\\i^- 
bliflud Ailems, \vlu.ther of [)h.i!o}(:pljv or reii:!;io::^ 
v/ill be earjvallld with an ii'r:e.nious uevdi>m. iVicp, 
Vriio are ip.ade (or fp'^culaiion anci the fcrvice of 
virtue, v/iil indul[<e thcmlelves in tl:e nvjfi rational 
aijd exalt.'d of all pL-afures, that of difcoverinp; 
thofe truihs which are of tiic utrncyll cor.fcqucr.ce 
to mankind. TtK-y will moffc cheariuny commu- 
nicaie their difeoverics to the world, unleis cruelly 
reflrained by penal laws, or courts of ir.qulfiiion ; 
and even the fury and vengeance of thefe will 
hardly be able totally to fdence them. In tlie 
height of perfecution they will mutter out their 

fenfe 
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{^\\{^ of things in a corner, or open their fcnti- 
nicius freely among their friends. The hiftory 
of ages and muions, elju-cially in matteis of reli- 
gion, juftifics thcfe obi'crvatioi.s. It is therefore 
evident, that the introdudion of the fciences and 
fine arts would contribute much to the advance- 
ment of Chrillianity in South Britain. 

Among the liberal fciences which Agricola in- 
troduced into South Britain, the arc ot fpeakirg 
clci;a:uly hJd oi^e of the fi/ft places. The hu- 
mour of cuitivati g that branch of learning pre- 
vailed to fuch a d-jgree, that the inhabitants of 
Thule began to talk of hiring rhetoricians, if we 
can bc'ievc a cotemporary writer *. All indeed 
than we can infer from the Satires is, that a taftc 
for eU^quer.ee wj's greatly ditTiiled over Britain : 
ar-d where the art of fpeaking was fo much 
ilp.dii:d, it is more than probable that the art of 
thi:akinc was n(U ncqivXted. In Ihort, from the 
fui.ecfsiul afiempt matl-^. by Agricola, to hum.arize 
tl;o people of l:is province, we may juflly con- 
cli'J.c, thiit knowledge, pl^ilofophy, ai^.d confe* 
quer.iiy a fpirit of inciuiry, began to prevail in the 
Roman pare of Britain in a very early pe*iod. 

Vv'n barn from Eufobius and otliers, that Poly- 
carp, r.!ic famcus biihop of Smyn^.a, mentioned 
above, had been St. John's difciple. He had 
ad'.)ptcd the f)flem of thf- QuartockeimaiiS ; nor 
could the authority of a Pope alicijate him from 
that party. No man, after the expiiation of the 
apoRo!ic age, was more zealous than this excellent 



*" Gallia caufidicos dociiit facunda Briunnos, 
Dc conduccndo loquitur jam rhetor e Tliuie. 

Juvenal, Sat. xv. vcr. 111,113. 
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prelate in propig.uioj^ the ChriRiaii faith, f r\' 
(ealed this btlief with his bloud ; and tlic only 
crime of which pcrfccutors impeached him, was 
his ftjady attachm.^nt to thj int jrcll of Chriftianity, 
and the important rcrvic.\s he had done it. It was 
tor that r^afon his miirdtrcrs called him the Father 
of Atheifm, the Father of Chriflians, and the 
Teacher of Afia. Due his jiaftoral care was no: 
CO .fined to that divifion of th? world. His zeal 
carried him much fartlier. He lent millio'iaries 
into the very heart of Gaul, ai:d fcur/J.cd the 
church of L.yor.s. Nicctius t.x\<\ Rorhiiiiis, the 
firft teachers there, had been his difcipl^s t. 
And what Hiall hindt-r us from thi;:];ini2; thai tliis 
truly apollolical man, aixl n^reat lover of man- 
kind, m.]y have contril)utcd every thintj in hi.* 
power to make Sritain a province of the Chrifliai* 
empire ? 

This, I confcfs, is no more than fuppofitiori 
and conjecture ; but the darl.nds of the iiibjcd 
admits of no certainty : and when it is confidcrtd 
that the moil ancient Briiilli Chrillians of whom 
we have aiiv tolerably jull accouiits, adopted 
Po!ycarp*s f^ft^m with regard to Eafler, that like 
him they refufed to conform to the cultom of tlie 
Weftern cluirch, and that, in tlKir difputes with 
Italian miilionaries, they always appealed to the 
authority of St. John, and the other P>aftern 
divines, the conjedure is, at leafl, fpecious. Po- 
lycarp, who to all appearance has the befl right to 
be called the founder of the Britiih churches. 



• Sec Dafnnge — IliQ.dc rEglife, lib. v. chap 5. 
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fL^ered death m the 170th year of the ^nilgrti 
It is not probable that the goipel had taken 
deep root b £ritaio before that wa^ ; and il 
teiliraoisy of TcrtuJfian can at. al/ be d^ 
upoSy It begun to flourifli greatly id this ii 
fcon after that period. 
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dissp:rtation xx. 



Of the Cc]r/c:Tion of tl)c Southcj'n Ficls W 
St. Ninian. Of the Mifiloa of Palhdius 
to the Scots. Of Sl. Cohimba. 



T^H E or.lv ruid.s v/c Iir»vc to kad us throu:^Ii 
j_ thole dark rcf^ions of tcclefiai'tical anti(iuity, 
which are now to fall in our way, arc Adamnai:^ 
abbot of lona, and Bcdc, the prcil)ytcr of Girwy. 
Any impartial pcrkm who pjrules tlie life c>f Co- 
himba written by Adamiran, and the lilllory of 
the Saxcm church.es compiled by the Anglo-Saxon, 
mufl be of opmion that thde two writers polkllld 
a much greater deforce of zeal, piety, and learn- 
ing, than of found judgment. I do not wifh 
to be underflood, from this obfervation, that I put 
Adamnan on any footing of equality with Bcdc. 

Aftkr Eede had told that Columba came from 
Ireland in the year of Chrift c^Gc^^ with a rcfolution 
of preaching the word of God to th.e Northern 
Pitts I, he obferves that thofe in the South had 
lone: before that lime abandoned the errors of ido- 
latry. The happy inftrument by which thefe 
Southern Pids had been converted to the faith was 



1 Bcde lib. iii. cap. 4. 

l^mian^ 
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Ninian, a faint and bilhop, who, to ufe Bcde's 
language, had been regularly formed at Rome. 
It is fliid further, that this worthy prelate built a 
church, which he took care to dedicate to St. 
Martin. That church ftood in a place which wad 
called Ciindida Cafa^ and the reafon why the 
p!:;ce obt.:i!:ed i\\M i:ame, was, that it was built 
of iLor.c, a fpccics of architefture which the 
BiitoijS iiJtd never known till introduced by Ninian. 

Er.DE has not mentioned the pontificate during 
wliich Nir.iaii h^.d been inflrudtud at Rome, nor 
has he afctrtainei the time of his preaching among 
th3 Pidr. Modern writers have . fupplied that 
dcf d. Smith, the lateft editor of that author's. 
ccclcfi'jrLis:al hiflory^ relates t, that the founder of 
Candida Cafa vifired that fee in the time of Pope 
DaiTiafcus, about tlie year 37b, that he was or- 
dained a hifliop for the propagation of Chriftianity 
arnonc; liis cour.trymen, by Siricius, in the year 
394 i andthcitin his way to Britain he took the 
opportunity of waiting on the celebrated St; Mar- 
tin, in GvUiI. 

Inntes with great acutenefs has found o^it the 
Pidilli King in whofe reign Ninian ad\cd the part 
of an evangelift among the heathens of Piftavia • : 
t!ie Tiamc of that monarch wais Druft, the fon of 
Irl\ whofe reign commenced in the year 406. 

On proper examination it will appear, that the 
fiOry of Kinian's fpiritual legation to the Southeni 
Pids, and of his having dedicated a magnificent 
church to Sr. Martin, is attended with too many 
improbabilities not to fcem at lead dubious. Hitf 



t Sn'>h, in a note on the chapter of Bede now referred to. 
* Inncs, Cric. ElFa/, p. 1.^6. 
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having been regularly inftriictcd in the laidi r.f 
Rome, thoiij^h a Eiitifli Chridian, is a circiiir.- 
flance that 'renders it ftill more fulpicious. Ii 
Nihiaii preaclicd die dodrine he had iearned ar 
Rome, with rigard to Kafter, he made few pio- 
lelytes, ar.d kft no orthodox difdpies am.ong his 
countrj men ; for when Augiilline, tie monk, \v;^s 
lent into Britain by Popt-. G/egnry, all the Chrii- 
tians th.crc were qviartodceiman tehifinatics or heir. 
tics. All iliat we know Turdicr. with regard to 
the hillory of t!ii-s religious man, is, that he died 
much about the time in wliieh Palladius was iLnr 
by Celefline, bifhop of Rome, to exereife the 
tpifcopal ollice air.ong the Scots. 

Palladius is fa:d to liavx been die fiiA bifl'jop 
who was lent ar-."!or.g tl;e believir.g S\(;ts ; a:.d the 
aTa of his milfion is afiigned to th.e year 430 *, 
The Jiilh claim the hor.our of beinir thofe Scots 
to wliom thiu gieat reformer was fent ; but there 
was no conl'ideiable number of Ciirifllans in Ireland 
before St. Patrick appeared in quality of apofih; 
tiiere ; fo that their title to tlie eluiradcr of be- 
hevin<r Scots can!:ot be well foai:dv.d. 

The Biitilh Scots, from the eariieft accounts of 
time, hiive been poileiTed with a beh'cf that Palla- 
dius wafi employed in their country ; and it is uni- 
verfally iM'^recd, that he died in North Britai.]. It 
appears lii:ewile that Pope Celeftinc departed d)is 
life in the year 432 t ; fo that if Palladius had 
hzcn but o-ie year employed among thclrilh Scots, 
as they themfelvcs relate, jt is abiblutely impro- 



• Anno CCCCXXX, Palladius ad Scotos in Chridum crcdco- 
ics a Cclcftino papa primus miitirur epilcopie. 
f Ullicr's Ant. p- 424. 
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babie that the Pope could have received the news 
of liis great want of fuccefs before tlie time of his 
own dj;:i!i, in orJcr to ordain Sc. Patrick to fuc- 
ceci him in his clVicc. 

Or a!! the hcoriilh Hiints wlio have been cele- 
brated b) pa:*;egynfts, canonized by prieftcraft, 
a:;d adored by li.porfl:iiion, Cohimba was undoubt- 
ci^.\ the moil i!!uflrious. It it gc:icrally agreed* 
thr.r Coliimba Uiis an Iiillimar., and dclcer.dcd of 
anctftcrs who lud made a confiderable figure in 
ri'.r.: ii'.::.d, Ac.;m::an has told \x% that hisfathcr^ 
Fcu!im.d, m.d his mother, Onhnea, were ranked 
an^.o::g ihe ncbiliry J. Keating quotes the ihimcs 
of an «vM Hibernian bard, from which we learn 
t.':.n Fcr^i^s, his grar.ufarhcr, was a Prince rc- 
r.owr.^d in war *. Some have confounded that 
Pri:;ce uiih Feri^^iis MacErc, the fuppoRd founder 
of the Scottilh monarchy : but the Irilh manu- 
icnpts tG whicli Ufher f appeals, inform us, that 
thj J-^crgus from \^hfm Columba derived his 
defcent, was the fon of that celebrated hero, Consl 
G;</':;;, and the grandfon of that famous Hiber^i 
nir.n nio:;arch, l\S\\ of the nine hcftnges. 

Mr. O Connor aficrts, that Columba rejcftcd the 
imperial ciown of Ireland. We know, indeed, 
t!:;;C foT'.'C Princoi have preferred the monkifh cowl 
to tlie rc^al diadem. \Vc read of fevcral Kings 
w!:o abdicated their thrones and received the ton- 
fure. England has fumiihcd us with two of that 
charavficr, and Scotland with a third : but we 



X Sanctis Columha ex oobilihua fuit oriundus geniralilMit 
parrcm habuii FcidHmydy filiom Fergus, icauea Orchocixn bo- 
uiine. 

• Gen..Hj(i of Ireland, part ii. p..32- 

f All^ p* 360. 
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cannot rencUly hf^licvc tl):ir G.Iunih.i ri'hir l.-:! a 
crown in his oiKr, or had the fimc c::tic!^vj con- 
tempt for the h'f^hift pitch of human rrmrcKur. 

Many difrciontlrill) wnicrr. n late ilmt C«)!uir! .i 
was dc:.!:c*ard vcrv cnrlv to tr- • flr..l\ unv! u/vnjc 
o( Divi.iity : nixl noilimnr jr. ni'>rc pr«jhi!)lc th;..: 
that h-: niortifK-d his nppairrs by a Uvrro coiuic 
of ahnincricc. AiiH-cniu s of t V{'ry h'ircl, r.:,ci ir:'.- 
ccr.'.ti''" ^ I' :rt:cii/ir!y w-^rr^ th-.* ciwiir/i! virtr.:-": of 
thofc AiprrfliriniLs o^!:cs Our li'.int is f.iid to liive 
ovenic'lcd i!i'j p.iit ^»f n rf.Ii;^''^^^'^ rif-tonner.tor to 
flich a ui'-TO'v il;:U \\\^ ]» A" v..!53 < !iv.u ii.tcd awiv 
into n lii^v .)'!<? :h;!'tj:i. ^J I;:r, i^c.)\' hm/^wr Can- 
not bi: rcc^rcilici to p)'<)l\i!>ility. Cuhiinlxi uxlcr- 
wcnt many riri;>u..s, ii:u! JonVv: ^^ivc ;u:i'o^^?nsof h.i'> 
cxtr?orc!l:::jrv vi"0\;r :iiivl IkmM'jiu' fs «'f ^T/:uiiiuion. 
An o!cl liind f|iKK'jd by MvMtir.rj;, rJliircs i:s •* ihnt 
\v!^J!'j Coiuniba was ccltbratir.g the myflArits, or 
fiitfjnp; pfil'n'^, liis vukL n"!![;!it be h/jard at the 
diila'^cc of a mile aiui a half, wliich is a kir.d of 
proof tlvr he v/::s n-t fo ill fed as is g^jncrrJly ^up- 
pof<.d. 

' It is univcrfjiv a'';r(.cd tliat this hiir.t cmpU)ycd 
the ^--ratc!"!: r-rt'-t Im- h'c in cnhivatii-iMh.cd'-^^om 
faculties of iliu li/ul. 1 fc r.*rtai:dy v,\is pr^llJld 
with the mod a;dcnt aiid uncoi/rjrxd zeal Jor 
reliction. I hs unv/earicd and fucLCLsful L;!)r/.irs in 
prop.: T.tinp; the [jofpcl ar^^ong the Iri!]i, Scois, 
P\i.{r>y and Eritons, afford a convii^cing proof 
of ilic endmfi^Im, if not of the fmcerity of liis 
ITiind. 

Tki:v v/ho commonly pafs under th.c amiable 
Jiame of good natured men, are feldom found qua-^ 



* Kciting, book ii. p. 35, 
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lified for the execution oi* arduous undertakings. 
That pcitinacity which is neceflary to complcac 
ditncult dtfigus, is often the fruit of an irafcibls 
and choleric difpofition of the mind.- Hence it 
ni.iv bo ifillrrcci that Cohimba's paiTions were keen 
and viobnt, thju^h perhaps r.ot fo peculiarly vin- 
dictive and hot, as bards and anualills have re-» 
prticiucd. 

Iv!:ating r.Iatcs, on rl;c fairh of Irifli manu-^ 
fcripts, tliat Columba, to gratify his private re- 
vei:tjj, frequently embroiled the whole kingdom 
of hv'and. 1 lis rage produced three long civil 
wars, {\^ oiVcn ::i:d lb fuccefi.rully did the irafcible 
flint b!ov/ ihe trumpet of fodiiion. If it be true 
that the i:rft of ihcfe wars was occdfioned by the 
rcfcninient of Columba, for lofing a copy of the 
Ncv. Tcflanv.nt, which he claimed, and which 
tlie Irilh monarch adjudged to another faint, the 
eld lutcljr dcnii-{;'jd of our country was certainly 
a niv'^.tc unrear'):iable man. 

Thi: I'econd war was founded on {()me kind of 
nftront which Columba liad received from a pro- 
vincial King ; and the third was carried on at his 
inflir^ation, v;iihout any tolerable pretext at alL 
If tliefc llories arc authentic, the heathen may in- 
deed afk, canjucb violent tranf ports ofpajjhn dwell 
in celejtial mimh''? But it cannot well be fuppof- 
ed that any confiderable number of the Irilh, how- 
ever monk ridden, would have ibught battles in 
compliance with the humour of a man fo impo- 
ttntly wrathful : much lefs can we believe that 
l;eaven interpofed, on all thefe different occafioirs. 
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in his favour. Yet lliofc very aiulu;rs on v.'h«.L; 
teflimony the tnith of the whole llory rcfis, will 
have it that complcnt vicioncs were guiiucd by thv 
Cicd of Batiks to Cohimb.i, in conlcqiiencc otl.i^ 
prayeis. Cohini!).! is faid to have hi^cn at Kill, 
made fcnfib!e of his guilt by a h(.»ly pLTJon cnlkcl 
j\^To!aife. Tliis man of God oblinj^d tl:c finntr to 
aha:-cion his r.aiivc country, by way of pcna'jce. 
He C!|ioiriCd him iikcwiil', under the highcA pe- 
nalties, ncvv,r nir)ie to call Iiis e3Ci; onlrilii ground, 
Tiie felf-co/icl'^mr.cd criminal obeyed the ipiritual 
father u'iih a ijrial fu!)nnii:cn; aixl lo religioully 
obfequious was he to the difeiplinarian's coinniandij, 
that he covi.Tcd his eyes wiih a veil winle he flay- 
ed in \\\z iila'-.d. Ke.iti:^'-; f.ipports this tale with 
the autl'iOrlty of a c;inc)ni/Ld bard. 

BLnr: gives tlie following rdaiion of the raint\s 
arrival in J^iitain, and of his miniilry among die 
Picls. " In ilie \(:iir of Cluill five hundred and 
fixty five, v/iiile Juflin the I.elfer held the reins of 
tlie Roman em}>ire, CoIun;ba, a prelLyter and 
abb:;t, v/hnrn his manners have rcijdercd (leferved- 
ly famous, can^.c from Irclaiid iiuo jjritaiii. His 
dengn in com.ing ihillier, was to pre;ieh the Wi^vd 
of God in \W. provinces of ihe Noithern Picls, tlie 
S'^uthcin people oi" that denominaiiv^n liaving b':en 
convcrtcvl to the faith by Nir.i^n, a lor.g tinu: be- 
fore that period. He arrived in Britain while Eru- 
dius, a yery powerful prince reigned over the Pidls 
ji'.d the pov. er of th.e holy pian*suOv!:"\rine,and the in- 
fluence of hio example, cunverivd diat nation to. 
fhc faith*. 

Adamnan calls this PiLliih King Bradeus, and 
informs us, that he ordered th.e g^tesof his palace 

? Bed. Hifi. Ecckf lib. lii. c?p. 4. 

to 
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to be flmt againft the apoftle. But Cofumba, if 
we take Adamiian's word for it, removed this ob- 
llfuftion without any difficulty. Thefignofthe 
crois, aad fome other efficacious ceremonies, made 
the pafl'age foon open to tlie faint. The King, up- 
on feciiig this miracle, received him courtcoufly, and 
heard his advices with a refpedlful attention. It 
is true, fome of his favourites confpired with the 
miniflers of tlie old fuperflition in oppofing the 
liCw teachers; but the man of God, fays the wri- 
ter of his Hfe, overcame all oppofition : and by 
the help of fome fignal miracles, which gave an 
irrcfiflible fanclion to his dodrine, finiOied at lafl: 
the great work he had undertaken. 

Soon afier Columba's arrival in Britain, he fet- 
tled at lona, and founded die celebnited abbey of 
that place, 

EcFojiE Columba had fixed the feat of his little 
fpiritual empire at lona, his chara<^er had rifen 
to a great height. The fanctity of his manners, 
the migliiy power of his eloquence, the fpirit of 
that cLctriiie v/iiich he preached, the warmth and 
activity of his zeal, together with the benevolence 
of his intentions, had recommended him ftrongly 
to the higlicft attention and rcfpeifl. 

Should one co!ic:Cl all the miracles and ftrange 
talcs that legends have vouched and tradition 
rranfmitted from age to age, with regard to this 
remarkable pcrfon, he might very eafily compile 
a huge volume: But a judicious reader would 
think himfelf little indebted to the compiler's in- 
duftry. 

One of thefe traditional fidions, though fome- 
what im.pious, is ludicrous. Oran, from whom 
the Cxmitery iq the illand of lon^ was called 
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Iltclic-Oriiu^ was a h!; v.v \hu\'nv of C'.'.;-: j.;i \.\ 
the war fire <>(" tl-.' jv^'p.'l. Gilipr.Sa, \v •! ::^ r il- 
irg in a frp^niatuial way, \K\i i!vj ("up d Iml.!- 
ir^/"; ho h;is ;i';o:ic to cicol i'l I.)' a, t./i! ! :a \ . r 
ai.llvcr h's p;:rpo:l', i::.!c ii; (iv::^.^ p: : I-'P. ^'f c:/ - 
qu<.:r:cc* u "<.ls rir,'-)!; vri!;i.i:a; ilv to !h- I*;iii.\i iii-^c 
in rhv r.r:oird ;• !.iv.'i r.as niaikvd oiu lor -Iv iV 

rt»'"* 'rt^* <*" * •ii»i - f^' T 1 •♦»? tl'''^ »f'/'L' •'mi 
Ll »wi ' > . vyi,.,. v', J . .t '. J;,.»il U..<>«\il</><iV til. I 

> * 

t^c f:;(i of ['ucw* d.ivs :!;'; n,r.:vf v /o op-ixJ before 
a rnin'^^r r-f ij. 1 't.;i^. N.'> (ro-v^T \« /s the hra\'c 
r'.nrtyr*;: f,w \:\.c a*. :\-cL tr.:-:i he C] .'xd h\s nvniui 
a:\d crivf! .il ^id ir. :;', ; (^-liw: Ir.r.r-'.a ■;, Dcith is ::o 
grt*nt dffniry bdl :s n vifve jche. Coliniiba, who 
alliflfd at the cc'i\ i.ioiiv, v/-.is [;rc:atly fhockcd at 
t!y. d.v/:; f.>r. Iv I'jU'.! ;xv ol' tl;;r, cl'iOlriiK*, ai:d 
with p;Kat prcloiiec of miiid cried our, liiyth cj: 
the I'c'rid of (h-jHy and prcucut his pratH):^, Tlius 
poor Oxv\ V. v., zz\\v.\\\\f buried, for prctendii^g to 
d: cl(^!e r!x' I :crv if of Lio cAvcf world. 

Our hirr')rir.:::; arc r\'Ui.TalIy ariiccd that v/]:ole 
ki'"7, 1'v.iis p.iid Ci^Imuba the utmofi: deference, 
an 1 wc.ro di'tLriraiiLd by Iiis advice in matters of 
\v:'\ c:.:;!l'vrK':u'e. Mj l.vXr.r.ic a CcKinceilor of 
fiate to iTiany dii^jrcr.t foverC';ps, and freqiiciliy 
d.ci I'.d Oie OMirrowrficr i.f coiucndin^ povvers. 
A'.dri, Kir.:; of S;oL% up:\: reCviv:::;:!; fouic provo- 
cation Irop' Prr-'i'ur,, ilic Pi'ii!-' Kir/:, d:xlarcd 
war 'i:^ iTifi 'lirn. Th- aniiliisof ii:e cwu iii jnaiviis 
met near Diudvold, and fouf>;ht a battle which pro- 
duCv'd a r^ri at eirufion of Cl'irillian blood. Afver 
the adlion was over, Columba came to the fjclJ 
and intcrpc^fed \\\z good office?, but all in vain, 
Aidan remained inllcxible. The faint, fired with 
►a pious indignation, reproved t!ie ScottiHi King 

very 
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vo:y ili.irpiy, ar.d turned his l>:\ck on* him with 
{];r'.:u \v?:iih. Aid:in, fcnfible of his crrpr, caught 
tliC r^aimeiit of tl^iC retiring faiiu, iind ackr;ovvicilg- 
iri; liis nnhnci's, begg*:d lo know of him how tl:c 
ii jury cIor:c could be expiated. Cohimha replied 
h.'fiily, ihiU tlie lofsrultuijiui Wiis irrcpa'able. This 
c,TK.\^ te.'irs from the pcnitcr.t monarch. Columba 
was lofthcd, wcDC bititrly, and after he had been 
filent for fo:vc time, ^idviftd Aidan to a peace. 
'J^lie King conip!icd, Erudius acquiecfcd in the pro- 
pofnls m:i(Je, a::d a pacification immediately 
tifii-d. 

Lv Cohin'.!^.i*s time, th^* liereditary, indefeafible 
light <'f Kir[';s was a dodrinc hnrdly known \\\ 
any part of Eritain or Ireland, in Scotland, tlx 
Kicc( ]i:nn of t!:c lineal licir feldom tcx)k place, 
till K :nr.ec!] ilic "J'h/ird found means to eflablifli 
it by law, Columba was a pcrfon of the greatcft 
influence in thole difputcs which generally enfued 
on tli? throne's becoming vacant. This will ap- 
p'-:U' from tlie followirp rtory. 

G/vr.HRAN', Kir.f^ of Si:nts, had left two fons, 
Ai'J::!'. and loL^enonus. Columba had conceived a. 
peculiar affc.:ticn for the latter, and though the 
yj.u.";^"!' broiiier, inclined ilrongly to procure the 
crcwn for I rim. But a very ft range adventure 
difco/.CLTied his intention. Adamnan relates it 
thu.-. *' Wliile the holy man was in the ifland 
Kimbria *, he fell on a certain night into a fuper- 

natural dream, and faw an angel of the Lord 
holding in his Innd a tranfparent book which con- 
tained direftions for the ordination of Kingsf. The 

* Cimbrci. 

,^ Vitrcus ordias^icnis rcgana tibsn 

angel 
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ange! prcfcuccl tlic bod; to liim ; iipo'i pi nifirr^ 
it, lie lonnd hiniillf eomnKiiAlL'd tooa'i::! Aitlui 
King. liUt his airacIiiiKi t to iiio y(ni;.n;<,r bunlKr 
made Iiim df cline the oince. Upon this th.c an- 
gel flretJu-d Ibnh his har.d 2i:d p,,:vL- liim a fln-'kc 
on tliC clK('k, u'!ii'.!i mad;: an iii)p:c!l'on that re- 
mained p( rl'j^'dv vilible d'lirii.rr his life. Coiinn- 
ba ^vns rhrn ('>rdcrt\'i in a vciy tlircaininj"^ n.ar.'xr, 
ar.d ir.ier t!ic pj::ulrv (jf a nvich. hjr.\ iv.T pi;:.jih- 
!TVv:*:r, to c ^iiinlv i:ri:,;.d',it.:iy v/i:h th.c pl^'.'l.rc: 
of z\Ijnii;Vry G. A. \\? had the fanie vifion, law 
the i.^ine b''^'k, ar.d r'*c^iv d the liinie order.*^, tliree 
nir.h:s i"iietei':\(. ly. At iiill :iie ul ili.iate ;":i.2t 
obeyed, a!\l v,\-::t to riu* ili.irci ('f l-ina, whiR JK- 
fcjirui Aidir., and layin^j lii.s liand op. his hc;:d, he 
or(^lilu:d \\\\\\ K'.::; ^.'* It may be inferred from 
thi.i mirvtllous ilury, th.at Cohimba uas a perloa 
of j;reat fway in ilaie as well n<; rvdif^ioari afi/a'rs ; 
and that he was anfiil e!^.''>u:T;ii to make the pro- 
per u*'e of tlie irjiliicrKH" \v..^ faiidity [;ave him a- 
monr; a fii^*'.:ritirini;:', n,\ | L'. 

W E wa:') fiequently confiilLed i;i tlie perplexities 
of Government not onl/ at home but aliroad. 
His auth.oiitv l-ad partii^uku v/eii^lu in his native 
country. //'.-.V' or I 'i:;"i -, ^-'^ ''^^ ^i'^' I^i'^'' "i-^- 
narchiS, liiinmo:i( d his Princes, nobility, and dig- 
nified ecckliaflics, to meet, in parliament at 73ro;;2- 
ceat. The principal reafon wliich induced him to 
call this pre^t council proceeded from a very cu- 
rious cauf:. 

Thk In ill nation had been for fome time mod 
f^rievoufly opprelTcd by a luimerous rabbJc of 
Bards, a race of men, idle, avaricious, and in- 



^ Adamn. Vita Colum. lib. iii. cap. 5. 
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tnpportably petulant. One of die many ample 
privileges which tlicfe formidable faryrifts had ac- 
quired, was, an indifputable right lo any b(:on 
ihey were pleafed to afk. This high pre- 
rogative joined to the advantage of a facred cha- 
rader, made the Bards fo intolerably audacious, 
that in K\vgAod/ys^ time they had the infolence to 
tl':mand the mcfl valuable jewel belonging to the 
cr:;v/n. The jewel tht fe mifcreants Ibught, was 
tlic poklcn hodkin which faftened their fovercign*s 
ro)al robes under l.is neck. An outrage fb pro- 
voking inccnkd Hugh or Aodh to fuch a degree, 
that he fornv.d a dcfign of expelling the whole or- 
der out of the illand : but as the autltority of 
Irifu Kiiuis was circumfcribed within narrow 

o 

bounds, he was under tlie ncceflity of caHing the 
rcprcfcnturivcs of the nation together, andofhav- 
i:.<TColuinb:i*s aflTtnt before his will could have the 
force of a law. 

CoLUMQA, at the earneft requtft of the King 
and the Iriih nation, repaired to Dromccat. His 
rctliiue cor.hficcl of twenty bilhops, forty piiefts, 
fifty deacons, thirty P.udents in divinity, and if 
we believe Keating, he was accompanied by Aidan 
Ki.ui: of :^:cilund. The faint was received by the 
ai]anbly v/ith fingiilar refpeC\ : but fome of the 
Scottifli clergy, by v/iiom he was accompanied, 
were treated with contempt and infolence. Co- 
luinbahad ample revenge of ihofe who infultcd his 
clergy, and v/e are firmly aflured that the hand of 
God was vifible in the puniftiment inflicted on 
the offenders. Struck by a judgment fo fignal, 
the King acccm.modated the affair of the Bards 
according to Columba's pleafure. 

Therk 
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tail of tJiv* p.;itiv:;i!.i;., ot' ihio ti.iui :, !.[o, ;:^ ll.vV 
arc rclitcd at l;u;^'-, ihoir^li ij:o»ra'Ltly, by Iiis bio- 
grapher. Vrr^n tl.c V. |.o'c\ \v? n^iy aliovv th:t 
Colmn'*:!, n'>i\vit!ill;fM]':"; (>[ i»i:; ranlt^, v\as ii 
man vS rL\p^'.l^^>\z l;i!j;.rs, ar.^l o^xild iifc well 
the afvicnM.incy wliidi Iiir, i\lij;:ous npuiation g:ivc* 
Mm over a riip.rili:iou3 r»::;\ 

C'jfivr r.i.x".:' v.:v> -iKaI tli/ ti. ro :i* of >»•• )'':r^'! i 
the ii!c-".<!i]iip !iL* !lu! coiur.ictvd virh Kir-^^ Kndo- 
ric f>f Cunii;'^Ti.i:'id , t!::j ;iil'...({.i!ic he h.'cl nvcr 

iri'ji t|;;'r with ll'.c \h:\vr In* t-u;!-: cr*(':.jivi:;;il:v i.i tlv^r 
adiiiiiiirfr.itio'i of p'.iMiC aCiii:; *n 1k!:\::i!, [':<:v(\ to 
fiirfilHi co'ivirxi/'^-; »■.(/, !s ^ f I'.is p••p.iu^, tpirl: a'lu 
citi-irjlL'. I-i." \v.\s bo::: a i;;an of ii:[ I) qn iliry, 
:ind clof' !y aiiwil to l'jir..K ; In-'l p;cfv.ri\.xl tl:e an- 
paroT'.t hutviility of a Rlir;ioi:s lif* to tr.c hi^;;'/.i.fl" 
icc'ilar lio.ioriis. "\\'!.'':fnr t!iis aiiflciitv v.-isthe 
Cill'l cf a <\ f::c rf p.\'.cr, l:^d^_r a tar.dtuy of 
cIiaiMCtv-/, orfi(;ini\al c. tlKi.'ialhi, is dow ciiliiLut: 
to f^.y, l!ioiyi;!i \v\y poijibly it arol'o {waw hotli. 

Mw'Y l.-ir.icJ ainly^iT. Ikivc tuld us p/i'uivciy.; 
thnt Coluinin v/o:c ilu* <pl;CO}Mil ir.itrc ; but \x 
wasr.n p-.orc tiiiui a I^'jlh/tcr. Macl lie Llc:) l'ui:d 
of a flip.:". or :\r^l: i;: t!h: ::;s.'rardiy, Iv^ iivinilit have 
Very *.al:U' j'-.'-iill 'd !i:r, air.biri'.^n : but r!:.(Ji:^;hi he 
wa^ o::: rjc;i \vi:!i:': i::v: r.ik.-:'.: nn;ro\v 'iiwit- oftliu 
ori 'liv ofnc.^ bib auihoritv extcr.dtd naichi fardi^r 
(!ian that of the iTicft eKidtcd diiinitarics of hir> 
t.ij:v?. 

CoLUMiiA is faid to have bccri r. po:t and lii- 
fiorian. That he pofToflcd a ta!L;!it for rhime, aiid 
c::erdfed it frequently, is very agreeable to th^e 

reported 
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icp';rteJ ilrenpt!) and vivacity of his imagination, 
the prevailing humour of the time, and that friend- 
ly partiality wh/idi the Scottifli and Irifh bards 
have entertained for his memory. 

\Vv. are informed by Mr. Lhoyd *, that there 
is fllU in the Bodleian library at Oxford an Irifli 
manufcript, intituled. The v/orks of Cohimbcille, 
in verfe, containing (bme account of the author's 
life, together with his prophecies and exhortations 

to 1-^(11. Cv.\ 

Thi: iiimc induflrious writer obferves, that there 
is in tl:c h'brary cf Trinity College at DubHn, fomc 
oihjT rrjA\ curious and wonderfully ancient manu- 
fcripi.-, coinairiiiig the four gofpels, and a vnricty 
of oilicr iuatteri,. The manufcript is called. The 
Eo- k of CoIuml)-cilIe, and thought to have been 
wriucn by Co!umba*s ov/n hai:d. — Flanny King 
of rrcL.nd, orcicivd a very coflly cover to be gi- 
ven t!-is book. On a filver crofs, which makes 
a part cf that cover, is ftill to be feen an Iridi in- 
fcripcio-i, of wl.ijh the literal meaning is. The 
pnycT and bki^ng of Columb-cille to i'7/?«;/, the 
ion or rAailJbcaLbnaU. King of Ireland, who made 
this couT: aiid fhould the manufcript be of no 
grt titer antiquit} ihar. the reign of that Prince, it 
mult be about nine hundred years old t. This 
l>ory, however, carries with it a great degree of 
improbability — and it is more than probable that 
this ho:>k of Cohnnh-cilh arofc from the pious fraud 
of a mu(*h later age. 



** Cntalog. of Iriih Manufcripts. 
* Lho)d*$ Archxol. p. 432. 



The end. 
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